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/\ur. I.— 1. Popular lli^iurp of Brithh Zoophyles or Coral- 

Um’S. Hy tllO lic'V. I). ?jANI>.SjK.)ROir(iH. D.l>., A.L.S.j &C., 
Ac. London, l<Sr)2. 

2. .1 J^o/oihn' Uhlonj of Prl/ish Sra-wreds, conprismg their 
Sfructure, Friu‘tlfiratl.07i, Specific (JharactevH, Arraiifjcntcnt, and 
(ienend Dlutrilnition, with NolireR of some of the Fresh-waler 
Ahhv. Hy tbo Kov. D. HANDi^DOKOLrait, A.L.S., &c., &c, 

liOiid iSol, * 

0. iJosse's [(ahibles of a Xainralist on the Devonshire Coast, 
(Voorbt.) Jjondon, 

i. Cossefs Aqvariwn. (V<m VWvst.) London, 1854. 

5. The Sen-side Ptuok. J>y Hroicssor IIauvey. (V'au Voorst.) 
London, IS R>. 

6. 'J'hunjs of (he. Sea Coast, Hy Ann Puatt. (Society for 
Piomotijj^ Christian Knowledge.) London, 1850. 

TTik study of Natural History has hcconie now-a-days an 
lionourahio one ; and the successlid investigator of the minutest 
animals takes his ])lace unquestioned among the men of genius, 
and, like the ])hiloso}iher of old (ircece, is considered, by virtue 
of his science, lit company for dukes and princes. Nay, the 
study is now inoi’c than honourable; it is even tashionable. 
Thanks to the works uhicli herul ihis Article, ainl to innumer¬ 
able others on kindre<l branches of science which have appeared 
of late, every well-educated person is hound to know somewhat, 
at least, of the wondrous organic forms which surround him in 
every sunbeam and every ])ebl)le; and if Mr. (iosse's presages 
be correct, a few years more will see every clever young lady 
with her “ aquarium,” aiul live sea-anemones and algm will 
supplant “ crochet ” and Berlin wool. Happy consummation 
—when w'omen’s imagination shall be content with admiring 
Nature’s real beauties, instead of congealing their own idleness 
VOL. XXII. NO. XLIII. A 
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* 

to the injury of poor starving needlewomen,’ by creating ghastly 
and unartistic caricatures of tljcm. 

The books which head our Article have beem chosen out of 
vciy many, not because they are the only good ones, but because 
they are the best with which we are acquainted. Of them, 
perhaps, the best for a beginner is Professor llarvey^s ** Sea¬ 
side Pook,” of which we cannot speak too highly; and most 
pleasant is it to see a man of genius and learning thus gather¬ 
ing the bloom of all his varied knowledge, to put it into a form 
as w’ell suited for a child as for a savant. We never, perhaps, 
met with a book in which so vast a quantity of facts had been 
compress’d into so small a space, and yet told so^grgccfully, 
simply, without a taint of pedantry or cumbronsness. Miss 
Pratt’s Things of the Sea Coast” is very good also, es|)ecially 
for younger cliildl’en. And w'hat Mr. Gosse’s works will bo 
like, all may judge who know liis ^‘Beasts, Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes,” the best and cheajiest manual of zoology which as 
yet exists ; and his tw’o delightful books, ^‘The Canadian Natu¬ 
ralist,” and the “Tour in Jamaica,” in which ho has done for 
the American forests, and the West India islands, what White 
did for his Selbourne, dear old Bartram the Quaker for Florida, 
and Darwin for the Pacificf namely, brought before us not 
merely the names of flowers and animals, but their living w'ays 
and worlcs, and the scenery in w’hicli they dwell, so as to carry 
the reader away in imagination to the place itself j as if by some 
ever-shifting diorama, at once exciting and satisfying the thirst 
foi’ foreign travel. 

* Dr. Landsborongh's two little books are excellent manuals, 
with well-drawn and coloured plates, for the <’omfort of those to 
w'liom a scientific nomcnclaturo (ns liable itself to be faulty and 
obscure, as every other human thing) conveys hut a vague 
conception of the objects, and may serve, for the beginner, as 
goo<l and cheap preparations for Professor Harvey’s greater 
work on the sea-weeds, and for the.new edition of Professor 
Johnston’s invaluable “British Zoophytes,” And it is with great 
pleasure that we wateli these books, and many other excellent 
ones on other branches of Natulpl lljstory, finding their way 
more and more into dmwing-rootns an^d schoql-rooins, and ex¬ 
citing daily greater thirst for a knowledge w’hich, even twenty 
years ago, was considered superfluous for all but the professions 
student 

^ SiD6e nxHte were wrUfen, we have had tadeptoira the death of tliia piotts 

and learned man, from cholera, at Saltcoats, tlie aoeiwof his niinh.tiy. He kaowa 
tiovv, we doatrt eat, the true meaning of many * wonder whicli he once esw only 
‘^through a glasa but now face to face, the Ughtef Hiua Mrhe ereate^ 

them, . ' * 
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What a change from the temper of two generations since; 
when tile naturalist was looked on as a harmless enthusiast, 
who wSnt bug-huntrng,” simply because he had not»spirit to 
follow a fox. There are those now- aKve who can recollect an 
amiable man being literally buirod out of the Kew Foi'cst, be¬ 
cause he dared to make a collection (now, we believe, in somo 
unknown abyss of that great Avernus, tho Bi itish Museum) of 
lossil shells from those very Hurdle Cliffs, for exploring wluVli 
there is now established a society of subscribers ami correspon¬ 
dents. They can remember, too, when, on the first appearance 
of Bewick’s “British Birds,the excellent sj)ortsman who brouplit 
it down to the forest, was asked, Why on earth ho had bought 
a bo()k !ibq,ut “ cock-sparrows ?” and had to justify himself again 
and again, simply by lending tlie book to his bi other sportsmen, 
to convince ibera that fciiwe were rather moio than a dozen 
sorts of birds (as they then held) indigenous to Hampshire. 
But the book, perhaj><«, which turned tho tide in favour of 
Natural History, among the Ingher classes at least, in the south 
of England, was White's “ History of Selbourne.” A Hamp¬ 
shire gentleman and spoitsman, whom everybody know, had 
taken the trouble to write a book about tho birds oiid the weeds 
in his own parish, and the overyday-things which w'cnton undue 
Ins eyes, and everyone else’s. And all gentlemen, from the 
Weald of Kent to tho Vale of Blackmoor, shrugged their 
shouhlcis mjsterioudy, and said, “Pool lellww I” till they opened 
the book itself, and diseovcicd to their sutprise tliai it read like 
any novel. And then came u burst of confused, but honest' 
admiration; from tho young squire’s “ Bless me 1 who w onld 
have thought that there were so many wondeiful thing$ to 
be seen in one’s own park!” to the old squne’s more morally 
valuable “ Bless mo I vv hy I have scon that and that a hitn- 
diecl times, and never thought till now how* wonderful they^ 
vveio!” 

There were great excuses, thou^i, of old, for the contempt in 
which the naturalist was held; ^eat excuses tor the pitying 
♦tone of banter with which the Spectator talks of “the ingenioirs*’. 
Don Saltero, (as no doubt tha Neapolitan geutlcinpu talked of 
Ferraute Inipemto the apothecary, and bis museum;) great 
excuses for Voltaire, when ho clastes the collection of butterfiicit 
among the other “ bigarruros do I’esprit humain,” For, in tho 
last generation, the needs of the world weie differotit. li had 
no ume for butterflies and fossils. While Buonajuarm was 
hovering on the Boulji^e coast; tlie pursuits and tho education, 
which were needed were such as would raise up men to nghU 
hkn^ and thonoars^, hardhanded training of our gra ^7 
fathers cama when li was l^ontedv and did the work whi^ wad 
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required of it, else we had not been here now. Let us be 
thankful that we have had leisure for science; and shew now 
in war that our science has at least not unmanned us. 

Moreover, Natural History, if not fifty years a^o, certainly a 
hundred years a^o, was hardly worthy of men of practical com¬ 
mon sense. After, indeed, Liniid, by his invention of generic 
and specific names, had made classification possible, and by his 
own enormous labours had shewn how much could be done 
wheiv once a method was established, the science has grown 
rapidly enough. But before him little or nothing bad been put 
into form definite eiiougli to allure those who (as the many 
always wilH pieferto profit by others’ discoveries, than to discover 
for tlieiuselves; and Natural History was attractive ohly to a 
few earnest seekers, who found too much trouble in disencum¬ 
bering their own minds of the dreau^s of bygone generations, 
whether facts, like cockatrices, basilisks, and krakens, the 
breeding of bees out of a dead ox, and of goose from barnacles, 
or theories, like those of the four elements, the vis lylastrix in 
Nature, animal spirits, and the other musty heirlooms of Aris- 
toteli.sm and Neo-platonism, to try to make a science popular, 
which as yet was not even a science at all. Honour to them, 
nevertheless. Honour to Ivay and his illustrions contemporaries 
in Holland and France. Honour to Seba and Ald”o\ amlus; to 
Pomot, with his “ Histone of Hrugges;” oven to the ingenious 
Don Saltero, and his tavern-museum in Che\ ne Walk. Where 
all was chaos, every raau was u«!eful who could contribute a single 
spot of organized standing ground in the shape of a fact or a speci¬ 
men. But it is a question whether Natural History would nave 
ever attained its present honours, had not Geology arisen, to con¬ 
nect every other branch of Natural History with jiroblems as vast 
and awful as tliey are captivating to the imagination. Nay, the 
^very opposition with which Geologv mot wa-i of as great benefit 
to the sister sciences as to itself. For, when questions belong¬ 
ing to the most sacrod hereditary beliefs of Christendom were 
supposed to be affected by tHb verification of a fossil shell, or the 
proving that the Maestricht “ homo diluvil testis” was, after allf 
a monstrous eft, it became necessct'*y *to work upon Conchology, 
Botany, and Comparative Anatomy, with a oare and a reverence, 
a caution and a severe induction, which had been never before 
applied to them ; and thus gradually, in the last half centuty, 
the whole quire of cosmical sciences have acquired a soundness, 
severity, and fulness, which render them, as mere intellectual 
exercises, as valuable to a manly mind aS Mathematics and 
Metaphysics. 

And now very lately have they attained that firm and honour¬ 
able standing ground 1 It is a quest^on^ irhetber, 0ven twenty 
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years ago, Geo]oji^j aa it then stood, was worth troubling one's 
head about, so little bad been really proved. And heavy ana uphill 
was the work, even within the last fiftetii years, of those who 
Steadfastly set themselves to the task of proving, and of asserting 
at all risks, that the Maker of the coal scam and the diluvial cave 
could not bo a ** Deus quidam decoptor,” and tliat the facts which 
the rock and the silt revealed were sacieci, not to be warped or 
trifled with, for the sake of an> cowardly and hasty notion that 
they contiadicted Ilis other messages. When a few more years 
are past, Buckland and Sedgwick, Lyoll and Jameson, and the 
croup of brave men who actolnpanicd and fiftlowcd them, will 
be looked back to as mojal benefactors to their race, and almost 
as nfartyrs, also, when it is romcinberod how much nnisundcr- 
standing, •obloquy, and plausible folly they had to endure from 
well-meaning fanatics like Fail holme or Gr.'invillo Ifonu, and 
the respectable mob at ttiCM’ heels, who tried (as is the fashion 
in such cases) to make a hollow coinpiomise between fact and 
the Bible, by twisting facts just enough to make them fit the 
fancied meaning of the Bible, and the Bible just enough to 
make them fit the fancied moaning of the facts. But there Were 
a few who would have no compromise; who laboured on with a 
noble recklessness, determined to speak the thing which tliey 
had seen, and neither mote nor less, sure that God could take 
better care than they of Ilis own eveilasting truth j and now 
they have conquered; and the facts which weie twenty years 
ago denounced as conti ary to liev elation, are now' accepted not 
merely as consonant wdth, but as corroborative thereof; and 
bound practical geologists,like Hugh !Millor, in his “Footprints 
of the Creator,” and Professor Sedgwick, in the invaluable notes 
to his “ Discourse on the Studies of Cambridge,” are wielding in 
defence of Cliristianity the very science which was faithlessly 
and cowardly oA.pecteci to subveit it. 

But of all the branches of cosmic science which owe a debt to 
geology, marine zoology and botany owe most; and the tiity 
zoophytes and microscopic animalcules which jpeople every 
shore and eveiy droji of water, have been now raised to a rank 
in the human mind, more important, perhaps, than even thoe 0 F 
gigantic monsters, whose models All the lake at the 
Crystal Palace. The fesearoh which has been bestowed^ 
the last centum upon these once unnoticed atomies, has well < 
repaid itself; for from no branch of pliysteal science has mure 
bwn learnt of the sci'entia eckntiarum, the priceless art learn¬ 
ing I no branch of science has more utterly coofouuded the wisdom 
of tho wise, shattered to pieces systems and theories, and the 
idolatry of arbitrary names, and taught man to be silent*while 
His Maker speali^y'than tills adpnrent pedantry of zoD|flsyi^gy, 
in whidh our ola distinctions of “ animal,”' ** vegetafew^l^^gihl 
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** mineral*’ arc trembling in the balance^ aeemlngly ready to 
vanish like their fellows, the four elements,” of fire, air, 
caith, and water. JKo branch of science has helped so much 
to sweep aaay that sensuous idolatry of mere size, which 
tempts man to admire and res{>ect olgects in proportion to the 
number of feet or inches which they occupy in space. And no 
branch, moreover, has been more bumbling to the boasted 
rapidity and oimnpotcnce of tho human reason, and taught 
those who have eyes to see, and hearts to understand, how 
weak ond wayward, staggering and slow, are tho steps of our 
fallen race (rapid^and triumphant enough in that breed road of 
theories wliich leads to intellectual destruction) whensoever they 
tread the liarrow path of true science, which leads (if w e may 
bo allowed to transfer our Lord’s gfeat parable from" moral to 
intellectual matters) to life; to the liyigg and permanent know¬ 
ledge ot living things, and the laws v>t their existence. Iluin- 
bliug, truly,to one who, in this summer of 1854, the centenary 
year of British zoophytolog}’, looks back to tho summer of 1754, 
when good Mr. Ellis, the wise and benevolent West Indian 
inerefiaut, read before the lioyal Society bis famous paper prov¬ 
ing the animal nature of coials, and followed it up tho year 
alter by that famous Essay lowanl a Natural History of tho 
Ooralhnes, and other like marine productions of the Britisli 
coasts,” which forms tho groundwoik of all our knowledge on 
the Subject to this day. Tho chapter in Dr. G. Johnston’s 
•'British Zoophytes, p. 107, or tho o.\celleiit little r^suipd tliereof 
in Hr. Landsoorough’s book on the same subject, is really a 
saddening one, as one sees how’ loth were not merely dreamers 
like Maisigli or Bonnet, but sound-headed men like Pallas 
and Linii^, to give np the old scnso-bonnd fancy, that these 
corals were vegetables, and tboir polypes some sort of living 
flowers. Yet atter all there are excuses for them. Without 
our improved microscojies, and while tho sciences of compara¬ 
tive anatomy and cliemistiy wrere yet infbntile^ it was diflienU to 
boh’eve wliat was the truth; and for tin's simple reason that, as 
usual, the tinitb, whoa discovered, turned out far more startling 
and prodigions than the drearhs wMch men had hastily snbstL 
tilted fbr it; more strange than Ovid's old story that tne caaral 
was so5 lender the sea, and hirdened by exposure to air | than 
Marsigl^B notion, that the eora|'’pnIypes> were ite flowetu; than 
Dr. Parsons’ contemptuous denial, that th^se complicated forms 
could be the operations of little, poor, helpless, Mly-like ani- 
mals^nd not the work of more sUro vegetation f ^an Baker 
theiJ^crosi^st’s detailed theory of their being product by the 
ctyatalllaation of the mineral salts lU thn sea^'Water^ just as lie 
had seen ** the particles of merct^ry and copper Iti aqukfbrtis 
ussume tree-like ibrn% or curieua moasifM and 
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n^ftiOte sbrit^ o^& slates land stoneS) owiog to the shoqitng of 
salts httei^ihi^ed with tutnorai pailicles :’’» odo smiles at it bow« 
}rct these men were no less sensihlo thtm wa of the ^ear IS54:, 
and if we know better, it is only because other men, aud those 
few and between, have laboured amid di-ibelief, ndicu^ and 
eiror, having again and again to retrace their steps, and to un*^ 
leam more than they ioarnt, seeming to go batkwaida ulien 
they were really piogressing most; and we have entered into 
their labours, and find thorn, as vie have ®**d, more von- 
drous than all the poetic driain<» of a Bonnet or a Darvin. Fur 
w ho, after all, to take a lew broad instances, (not to enlarge on 
the great root-wonder of a number of distinct individuals con* 
nectdtl by a common Ide, and fuiming a steniing plant invariable 
in eadi s*pecies,) would have dreamed ot the bizartcues’* 
which tlu.se vei v zoojjhytps.present m their classification f You 
go down to Leith shoreaft<?r a gale of wind, and pick up a few 
of those delicate little sea-Krns You have two in >our handj^ 
which probably look to )ou, even under ^ good pOikct magni¬ 
fier, identical, or iieaiiy so* You are told to \owr stuprue, 
that however hko the dead homy jiol} pidoms which you hold 
Uiay be, tfag two b)iecie8 of animal which nave formed them are at 
least as tar apart m the sc ale of creation ns a quadruped Is frbm 
a fish. You see in some Musbolhurgh dredger's boat ^le 
phosphorescent sea-pen, (unknown in England,) a living feather, 
of the look and consistency of a cock's comb; or the still 
stranger sea-iush, (^Vaqxilaria mitobihs,') a spine two foot long, 
with hundreds of rosy flowerets airanged in half-nngs round it 
fiom end to end ; and you are told that these ate the congenem 
of the gieat stony Venus's fan which hangs in seamen's cottages, 
brought homo from the West Indies. And ere jou have ^ne 
wondonng, you hear that all three are congj^ers of the ug^ 
shigieless white ** dead man's liaud,” which you may pidt up 
after a stoim on any shore. You have a beautiful madrepore 
or brainstoue on your mantelpiece, brought home from some 
Pacific coral’ieef. You are to believe that it has nw more to 
do with tho beautihil tubular comk among which it was groW'«> 
ing, than a bird h&h with a worm, and that its first cousins ax^ 
the soft slimy searanemones, whidi you see e^ftpanding theft 
liidfig flowers in even^ pool at the b^k of Mu^lbmr^ 
bags of 8ea<^watef, wltno^ o trace of bone or stone. You must 
believe it; flir in scien<iie^r as in higher matters, he who will 
walk sorely, must ** walk by faith aUd not by sight," 

These aoe but a ^w of the wonders which the dassification of 


marine aitimds and only drawn ftom one class of 



* iwu,v^atit, ax nay at tlis 

latta, i^ety |;<w4 exmisttle^ 
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though almost as common among every other family of that 
submarine world whereof Spenser sang— 

“ Oil, what an cmllcss work have I in hand 
To count the sea’s abundant progeny! 

Whose ft nitful seed far passeth those in land, 

And aho those which won in th’ azure sky. 

For much more enth to tell the stars on high, 

Albe they endlcfis seem in estimation, 

Than to recount the sea’s ]»osterifcy ; 

So fertile be the flouds in generation, 

So huge their numbers, ami so numberless their action.” 

But these few examples will be sufficient to account both for 
the slow pace at which the knowledge of sea-animals haa pro¬ 
gressed, and for the allurement which men of the highest 
attainments have found, and still fijid^in it. And when to this 
we add the mar\els which meet us at every step in the anatomy 
and the reproduction of thpsc creatuies, and in the chemical 
and mechanical functions which they fulfil in the great economy 
of our jd’inet, wo catinot wonder at finding tiiat tlie hooks at 
the head of onr article carry with th«*m a certain charm of 
romance, and feed the play of fincy, and that love of tlio mar¬ 
vellous which is inherent in man, at the same time that they 
lead the reader to more solemn and lofty trains of tliought, 
which can find their full satisfaction only in self-forgetful wor¬ 
ship, and that hymn of prai^e which goes np ever from land 
and sea, as well as freu saints and martyrs and the heavenly 
host, “ Oh, all ye works of the Lord, and ye, too, sjdrits and 
souls of the righteous, praise Him, and magnify Him for ever 1” 
We have said, that there were exc*u‘«es for the old contempt 
for the study of Natural Ilistoiy. Wo have said too, it may be 
hoped, enough tj^shew that contempt to have been ill-founded, 
at least as far as regards its effect on the feelings and the intel¬ 
lect. But still, there arc those who regard it as a mere amuse¬ 
ment, and that at best as an effeminate one, and think that it 
can at best help to while away a leisure hour Imrmlessly, and 
perhaps usefully, as a substitute for coarser sports, or the reading 
of novels. Those, however, who have follow'ed it out, especially 
on the sea-shoro, know bettor, and can tell from experience, 
that over and above its accessory charms of puro sea-breezes, 
and wild rambles by cliff and loch, the study itself has bad a 
weighty moral effect upon tlioir hearts and spirits. There are 
tlioso who can well understand how the good and wise Jolin 
Ellis, amid all his philanthropic labours for the good of the 
West Indies, while he was spending his intellect and fortune 
in introducing into our tropic settlements the bread fruit 
and mangosteen, and every plant and seed which ho hoped 
might be useful for medicine, agriculture, and commeh!!e> could 
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yet feel liimself justified iu devoting lar^ portions of his ever 
well-spent time to the fighting tne battle of the corallines 
against Parsons and the rest, and even measuring pens with 
liinne, the prince of naturalists. There are tliose who can sym- 
pathi /,0 with the gallant old See trh oflicer mentioned by some 
writer on sea-w^eeds, who, desperately wounded iu the breach at 
lladajos, and a sharer in all the toils and trium]>hs of the Penin¬ 
sular w’ar, could iu his old age shew a rare sea-weed with as 
much triumph as Ids well-earned medals, and talk over a tiny 
spore-capsule with as much zest as the records of sieges and- 
battles. Why not? 'J'liat toinpor which made him a good 
soldier may very well have made him a good naturalist also. 
And* certainly, the best naturalist, as far as logical acumen, as 
well as eafnest research, is concerned, whom England lias over 
scon, w'as the Devonshire squiie, Colonel Gcorgo JVIontagii, of 
whom ]Mr. E. Forbes well<.ays, that “ had ho been educated a 
pliysiologist,” (and not, as he was, a scildier and a sportsman,) 

“ and uuuF the study of nature his aim and not his amusement, 
his wonld have been oik* of the greatest names in the whole 
range of British scioiue.” We question, nevertheless, whether 
ho would have not lost more than ho w oiihl Imve gained by a 
ditferent training. It miglit have made him a more li^rned 
systematizer; but wonld it have quickened in him that “seeing 
eye” of the true soldier and s|>oitsinni, which makes Montagu’s 
descriptions indelible word-pictuiet», instinct with life and truth? 
“ There is no question,” says Professor E. Forbes, after bewail¬ 
ing the MiguMiess of most naturalists, “about the identity of 
any animal Montagu dcsciihcd. ... lie was a forward- 
looking philofeojiher; lie spoke of every creature as if one 
exceeding like it, yet different from it, would be washed up by 
the waves next title, (jonsequcntly his doscriptions are perma¬ 
nent.” Scientific men will recognise in this the highest jiraise 
which can be bestowed, because it attributes to him that highest 
faculty —the Art of Seeing: but the study and the book would 
not have given that. It is God’s gift, wheresoever educated: 
but its true schoolroom is the camp and the ocean, the prairie 
and the forest; aeti\e self-helping life, which can grapple with 
nature herself: not merely with printed books about her. 
liot no one think that this same natural history is a pursuit 
fitted only for efteminate or pedantic men. We should say 
rather, that the qualifications required for a perfect naturalist 
are as many and as lofty as tvere required, by old chivalrous 
writers, for the perfect knight*errattt of the middle ages; fi>r 
(to sketch an ideal, of which we arc happy to say our race 
now affords many a fair realization) our perfect naturalist 
should be strong in body, able to haul a dredge, climb a tuck, 
turn w'alk all uncertain'where he shall eat or 
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rest; able to face sun and rain, wind and frost, and to eat and 
drink thankfully anything, however coarse or meagre; he should 
know how to swim for his life, to pull an oar, sail a boat, and 
ride the first horse wdiich conies to hand; and, hnally, he should 
be a thoroughly good shot, and a skilful fisherman; and if he 
go far abroad, bo able on occasion to fight for his life. 

For his moral character, he must, like a knight of old, be 
first of all gentle and courteous, ready and able to ingratiate 
himself with the poor, the ignorant, and the savage; nut only 
because foreign travel will be often otherwise impossible, but 
because he knows how much invaluable local information can 
be only obtained from fishermen, miners, and tillers of the 
soil. Next, he should be brave and enterprising, and \<itbal 
patient and undaunted, not merely in travel, but in*' iiivcbtiga- 
tion, knowing (as Lord Bacon mi/rly; have put it) that the 
kingdom of nature, like the kingdom of heaven, must be taken 
by violence, and that only to those who knock long and ear¬ 
nestly, does the great mother o])en the doors of her sanctuary. 
He must be of a reverent turn of mind alst), not rashly dis¬ 
crediting any reports, however vague and fragmentary; giving 
man credit always for some germ of truth, and giving nature 
cred^ for an inexhaustible fertility and variety, which will keep 
him nis life long always reverent, yet never sn|>erstitious; won¬ 
dering at the conynonest, but not surprised by the most strange; 
free from the idols of sixe and sensuous loveliness; able to see 
grandeur in the minutest objects, beauty in the most ungainly; 
estimating each thing not carnally, as the vulgar do, by its 
size or its pleasantness to the senses, but spiritually, by the 
amount of Divine thought revealed to him therein; holding 
every phenomenon worth the notitig down; believing that every 
pebble holds a treasure, every bud a revelation; making it a 
point of conscience to pass over nothing through laziness or 
nastiness, lest the vision once offered and despised should be 
withdrawn, and looking at every object as if he were never to 
behold it again. 

Moreover, he must keep himself foee from all those perturba¬ 
tions of miud which not only weaken energy, but darken and 
confuse the inductive faculty; from haste and laziness, from 
melancholy, testiness, and pride, and all the passions which 
make men see only what they wish to see. Of solemn and 
scrupulous reverence for truth, of the habit of mind which 
regards each fact and discovery not as Our own’possession, but 
as the poss<»8ion of its Creator, independent of us, our tastes, 
oar needs, or our vain*gloty> we. hardly need to sp^k; for it » 
the very essence of a naturalist^s fecuUy, the very tenure of his 
existence; and without truthfidness^ s^nce weald he as impes- 
siblo now as chivalry ivould iiave hem of old^ » 
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And last, bat M4t ieast, tbe perfect natm'alist ^ould have iu 
him the very essence of true chivalry, namely, self-devotion; 
the clc&ire to advance, not himself and his own feme or wealth, 
but knowledge and mankind, lie should have this great 
virtue; and in spite of many shortcomings, (for what man is 
there who liveth and sinncth not 1) naturalists as a class have it, 
to a degree which makes them stand out most honourably in 
the midst of a self-seeking and maminonite generation, inclined 
to value everything by its money price, its private utility. The 
spirit which gives freely, becaus<» it knows that it has received 
freely; which communicates knowledge without hope of re¬ 
ward, without jealousy and mean rivalry, to fellow-students 
and the world; which is content to delve and toil compara¬ 
tively unkiibwii, that from its obscure and seemingly worthless 
results otliers may deri\ji yleasnre, and even build up great 
fortitncs, and change the very face of cities and lands, by the 
practical use of some stray talisman which the poor student has 
invented in his laboratory;—this is the spirit which is abrbad 
among our scientific men, to a greater degree than it ever has 
been among any body of men, for many a century past; and 
might well be copied by those who profess deo|>fer purposes and 
a more exalted calling, than the discovery of a new zoophyte, 
or the classification of a moorland crag. 

And it is these ^ualities^ however imperfectly tliey may b© 
realized in any individual instance, which make our scientificT 
men, as a class, the wliolesomest and pleasantest of companions 
abroad, and at home the most blameless, simple, and cheerful, 
iu all domestic relations; men for the most part, of manful 
heads, and yet of child-liko hearts, turning to quiet study, in 
these lute piping times of ))eace, an intellectual health and 
courage, winch luiglit have made them, in more fierce and 
troublous times, capable of doing good service with very dif¬ 
ferent instruments than the scalpel and the microscope. 

We have been sketching an ideal: but one which we smriously 
recommend to the consideration of all parents; for, though it 
be impossible, and absurd to wish, that every young man should 
grow up a naturalist by profession, yet this age oilers no more 
wholesome training, both moral and intellectual, tlmn Hhat 
which is given by mstiUing into the young an early taste for 
oUt-door physical science. The education of our children is 
now more than ever a poazling problem, if by education we 
mean the development of the whole humanity, not merely of 
some arbitrarily chosen part of it. How to feed the imagina¬ 
tion with. wholesome mod, and teach it to despise French 
novels, and that sugared slough of sentimental poetry, in com¬ 
parison with which tbe old feiry«*taioa and balladn w*ere ntaskfel 
and rational; how to cohdtonKsIthe tendency to shallow and ton- 
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ceited sciolism, cnjnreiidered by hearing ])opnlar lectures on all 
monncr of subjects, vrhich can only be really learnt by stern 
methodic study; how to give habits of enter|)riso, patience, 
accurate observation, which the counting-house or the library 
will never bestow; .above all, how to develop the physical 
powers, without engendering brutality and coarseness, arc ques¬ 
tions becoming daily more and more puzzling, while they need 
daily more and more to be sohed, in an age of enterprise, 
travel, and emigration, like the present. F<»r the truth must 
be told, that the grc.»t majority of men who are now distin¬ 
guished by commercial siua-ess, liuve had a training the d'^'cetly 
opp(tsite to that which they are giving their sons. They are 
for the most part men who have migrated from the country to 
the town, and had in their youlli all tlie advuntages‘uf a sturdy 
and manful hill-side or sca-side training, whose bodies were de¬ 
veloped, and their lungs fed on pure In'eezes, long before they 
brouglit to work in the city the bodily and mental strength 
wfiicli they had gained by loch and niot>r, J5ut it is not so with 
their sons. Their business habits are learnt in the counting- 
house ; a good school, doubtless, as far as it goes: but one 
which will expand none but the lowest intellectual faculties; 
which will make them accurate accountants, shrewd computers, 
but never the originators of daring sehemes, men able and willing 
to go forth to replenish the earth and subdue it. And in the 
hours of relaxation, how much of their time is thrown away for 
want of anything better, on frivolity, not to say secret profli¬ 
gacy, parents know too well; and often shut their eyes in very 
desj>air to evils which they know not how to euro. A friglitful 
majority of our middle class young men are giwing np oftemin- 
ate, empty of all knowledge but what teifds directly to the 
making of a fortune; or rather, to speak correctly, to the keep¬ 
ing up the fortunes which their fathers made for them; while of 
the minority, who aro indeed thinking and reading men, how 
many women as well a? men have we seen wearying their souls 
with study midirected, often misdirected study; craving to 
learn, yet not knowing how or what to learn; cultivating, wdtli 
unwholesome energy, the head at 'the expense of body and of 
heart, catching np with the most cap/iciuas self-wjU one mania 
after another, and tossing it away again for some new phantom; 
gorging the memory with facta which no one has taught them 
to arrange, and the reason with problems which they have no 
method for solving, till they fret themselves into a chronic fever 
of the brain, which too often urges them on to plunge, as it 
were to cool the inward fire, into the ever restless sea of doubt 
and disbelief. It is a^ad iMcture. There are many who may 
read these pages whose hearts will tell them that it is a trpe one. 
What is wanted in these cases is a methodic aod scientidc 
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liabit of wind; and a class of objects ofi which to exercise that 
habit, which will fever neither tiie speculative intellect nor the 
xnoral senses and that ph;)^i>icai science v\jU give, as nothing 
else can give it. 

Moreover, to revert to another point which we touched just 
now, man has a body as well as a mind, and with the vast 
majority there will be no 7nens sana unless there bo a corpus 
sanuin for it to inhabit. And what outdoor training to give 
our youths, is, as we have already said, more than ever puzzling. 
This difficulty is felt, perhajis, less in Scotland than in Knglana. 
The Scotch climate compels hardiness; the Scotch bodily 
strength makes it easy; and Scotland, with her monntain-tours 
in snflnncr, and her frt>zen lochs in winter, her labyrinth of sea¬ 
shore, and,*above all, that priceless boon which Providence has 
bestowed on her, in thcj^cyntignity of her groat cities to tho 
loveliest scenery, and lulls where every breeze is health, affords 
facilities for healthy physical life unknown to tho Englishman, 
who has no Arthur's Seat towering above his London, »o 
AV^est(*rn Islands syiotting the ocean firths beside his IManchester. 
Field sports, with the invaluable ti’aining w liich they give, if not 


Yet still 


“ The reason firm,” 

“ The lonipoiate will, 
Endwatice, foresight, sticngth, and skill/' 


have become impossible for the gieater number; and athletic 
exercises are now, in England at least, so artifieializod, so ex¬ 
pensive, 30 mixed up w'ith drinking, gambling, and other evils of 
which we need say nothing hero, that one cannot wonder at any 
parents’ shrinking from allowing their sons to meddle nuich with 
tliem. And yet the young man who has had no substitute for 
such amusements, will cut but a sorry figure in Australia, Canada, 
or India, and if be stays at homo, spend many a pound in doc¬ 
tors’ bills, which could liave been bolter employed elsewhere. 
** Taking a walk,”—^as one would take a pill or a draught*-* 
seems likely soon to become the only form of outdoor existence 
possible for us of the British Isles. But a walk without an 
object, unless in the most lovely and novel of scenery, is a poor 
exercise, and as a recreation, utterly nil. Wo never knew tvro 
young lads go out for a constitutional,” who did not, if they 
were commonplace youths, gossip tho whole way about ’things 
better left unspoken ; if they were clever ones, fall an arguing 
and brainsbeating on politics or nxetaphysics, from the moment 
they left the door, and return with their wits even more heated 
and tired than they were when they set out. We cannot help 
fancying that Milton made a mistake in a certain celebrated 
passage, and that it was not ** sitting on a hill apar^” but 
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tramping four miles out and four miles in along a turnpike 
road^ that bis ha])less spirits discoursed 

“ Offute, free-will, foreknowlcdgo absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering inaaes lost.” 

Seriously, if we wish rural walks to do our children any good, 
we must give them a love for rural siglits, an object in every 
walk; wc* must teach them—and v\c can teach them—to find 
wonder in every insect, sublimity in every hedge-row, the re¬ 
cords of past worlds in every pebble, and boundless fcrldity upon 
the barren shore; and so, by teaching them to make tul! use of 
that limited sphere in which they now are, make them faitiiful 
in a few things, that they may be fit hereafter to be rulrra pver 
much. • 

We may seem to exaggerate the advantages of such studicti; 
but the question after all is one of elpcriencc; and wo have had 
experience enough and to spare that w hat we say is true. We have 
seen the young man of fierce passions, and uncontrollable daring, 
expend healthily that energy which tlireatened daily to plunge 
him into recklessness, if not into sin, upon hunting out and col¬ 
lecting, through rock and bog, snow and tempest, every bird 
and egg of the neighbouring forest. We have seen the culti¬ 
vated man, craving fur travel and for success in life, pent up in 
the drudgciy of London work, and yet keeping his sjiirit calm, 
and ])ernap8 his morals all the more righteous, by spending 
over his microscope evenings which w’ould too probably have 
gradually been wastcil at the theatre. We have seen the young 
London beauty, amid all the excitement and temptation of 
luxury and flattery,'with her heart pure and iier mind occupied 
in a boudoir full of shells and fossils, flowers and sea-weeds, and 
keeping herself uus]Jotted from the world, by considering the 
lilies of the field, how they grow. And therefore it is that wo 
hail with thankfulness every fresh book of tho kind, which we 
have mentioned at tho head of this article, as a fresh boon to the 
young, a fresh help to those who have to educate them; and 
seldom pass those hapless loungers, who haunt every watering- 
place along our coasts, wdthout thinking sadly how much more 
earnest, happier, and better, men and wi men they might be, if the 
veil were but lifted from their eyes, and they could leaFii to be¬ 
hold that glory of God, which is all around them like an atmos¬ 
phere, while they, unconscious of what and where they are, 
wi^pt up each in his little selfish world of vanity or interest, 
gaze lazily around tliem at earth, and soa, and sky, 

. And have no epeoolation in those eyas, 

Which they do glare withaL” 

What such people do at watering-places is a matter of peren¬ 
nial wonder, or rather what th^ tlmk: of—for they do nothing; 
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ami every wharf to them is but a ** wliarf of Lethe,” by which tliey 

rot dull as the oozy weed.” A great deal of dressing, a lounge 
in the club-room, a stai*e out of the window \^ith the telescope 
at some passing ship, an attempt to take a bad sketch, a saunter 
on the parade and piers, interminable reading of *thc silliest ()£ 
novels, a purposeless fine weather sail in a yacht, probably ao- 
coinpanied by inefftctunl attempts to catch a "mackerel, and the 
con5uin|>tion of many cigars, and at night a soulless reohaujfd 
of second-rate town frivolity—this is the life-in-death in which 
thousands w'aste their summers. 

Hut matters are mending, slowly, though surely, under the 
spread of popular scientific books; ami we doubt not, that even 
at most aristocratic and select Torquay, a party of young people 
might bo gathered, at a d^’s notice, who, by dint of Mr. 
Pcngelly’s “Lectures,” and Iiarvey’s “Sea-sideBook,and Miss 
Pratt's “ Things of the Sea Coast,” are enougli aware of what 
is to bo seen, to leave the quay and the library, to follow, 
through wet and dry, on a day’s excursion, a naturalist w'ho 
^will show it to them. 

As we live on the- spot, wo can choose our season and our 
day, and start forth, on some glorious morning of one of our 
Italian winters, to see what last night's easterly gale has swept 
from the populous shalfows of Torbay, and cast up, high and 
dry, on Paignton sands. 

Torbay is a place which should be as much endeared to the 
naturalist as to the patriot and to the artist. We cannot gaze 
on its blue ring of water, and the great limestone bluffs which 
bound it to tliu north and south, without a '^low passing 
through our hearts, as we remember tlie terrible and glorious 
pageant which past by in the bright July days of 1588, when 
the Spanish Armada ventured slowly past Berry Head, with 
Klizabeth’s gallant pack of Devon captains (for the London 
fleet had not yet joined) following fast in its W'ake, and dashing 
into the midst of the vast line, undismayed by size and numbers, 
wltile their kin and friends stood watching and praying on the 
cliffs, .sjiectatora of Britain's Salamis. The white line of houses, 
too, on the other side of the bay, is Brixbam, fitmed as the lancb 
ing-placo of William of Orange; and tbo stone on the piei>> 
bend, which marks his first footsteps on British ground, is sacred 
in the eyes of all true English Whigs; and dose by stands the 
castle of the settler of Mewfoundland, Sir Humphry Gilbert, 
Kaleigh’s half-brother, most learned of all Elizal^th's adhiirals 
in life, most pious and heroic in death. And as fin* scenery, 
thongh it can ooast of neither mountain peak or dark fiord, and 
w’ould seem tame enough in the eyes of a western Scot or Irish^' 
man* yet Torb^, surely has a sofi; beauty of its own, in the 
rounded hilts wSmh slope int^ the sea, spotted with parib fall of 
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stately timber trees, with squares of emerald ^rass and rich red 
fallow field, each parted from tlie otlier by the long line of tall 
elms, just flushing green in the spring hedges, which rnii down to 
the very water’s etige, their boughs unwarped by any blast, and 
here and there applo orchards, just bursting into flower in the 
spring .sunshine, and narrotv strips of water meadow, where the 
red cattle are already lounging knee-deep in richest grass, within 
ten yards of the rocky pebble beach, which six hours hence will 
be hurling eoiuinns of rosy foam high into the sunlight, and 
sprinkling passengers, and rattle, and turn gardens, wliicli 
hardly know what frost an<l snow may be, but so»- *110 flowers 
of autumn meet tlie flowers of spring, and the old year linger 
smilingly to twine a garland for the new’. . • 

No wonder that such a spot as^ Torquay, witli "its delicious 
Italian cliniate, and endless variety of ricli woodland, flow’ery 
law’ll, fantastic rock-cavern, and hnna flniglit title- sand, sheltered 
from every wind of heuvdi except the soft sontli-cast, should 
Kave become a favourite haunt, not only for inv'^alids, but fi»r 
naturalists. Indeed, it may well claim the lionour of being the . 
original borne of luarine zoology and botnnv in Kngland, as the 
I’rilli of Forth, under the auspices of Sir John Dalzell, has been 
for Scotland, For heie vvoikod MoiittViu, Tiirton, and Mrs. 
Griflith, to whose masculine ]iovver.s of n\search Knglish marine 
botany almost owes its exi^tenre, and wlio still survives, at an 
age long beyond the natural term of'man, to'see, in her cheerful 
ninl honoured old age, that knowledge become popular and 
general, wbieh she pnvs-ied for many a year unassisted and alone. 
And here too, now, Dr. llattersby posscss(‘s a collection of shells, 
inferior, jierhaps, to hardly any in England. Torhay, moreover, 
from the vaiiely of its rocks, aspects, and sea-floors, where lime¬ 
stones alternate with traps, and traps with slates, while at the 
valley-mouths the soft sanilstonos and hard conglomerates of the 
new red series slope down into the tepid and shallow v\aves, 
affords an abundance and vaiiety of animal and vegetable life, 
unequalled, perhaps, in any other ])art of Great Britain. It 
cannot boast, certainly, .of those strange deep-sea forms which 
Me.ssrs. Alder, CJoodsir liuskey, and Forbes, dredge among the 
lochs of the western ]lighland.s, rn<t the submarine mountain 
glens of the Zetland sea; but it has its own varieties, and its 
oVv’U ever fresh novelties, and in spite of all the search which 
has been lavished on its shores, a naturalist cannot now work 
there for a winter without discovering forms new to science, or 
meeting vvitb curiosities which have escaped all observers, since 
the lynx eye of Montagu espied them full fifty years ago. 

F'ollow us, then, reader, in imagination, out of the gay winter¬ 
ing place, with its London shops and London equipages, along 
the broad road beneath the suna^ limestone cliff, tufted with 
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jTolden furze, and past the huge oaks and green slopes of Tor 
Abbey, and the fantastic rocks of Livermead, scooped by the 
waves into a labyrinth of double and triple caves, like Hindoo 
temples, upborne on pillars banded with yellow and white 
and red, a week’s study, in form and colour and chiaro-oscuro, 
for any artist; and a mile or so further along a pleasant 
road, w itli land-locked glimpses of the bay, to the broad sheet of 
sand which lies between the.village of Paignton and the sea—- 
sands trodden a Imndred times by Montagu and Turton, perhaps 
by Dillwyn and Gaertner, and many another jaoneer of science. 
And once there, before we look at anything else, como dowrn 
strait to the sea marge; for yonder lies, just left by the retiring 
tide, A of life such as you will seldom see again. It is 
somewhat ugly, perha])s, at first sight; for ankle-deep are spread, 
for some ten yards long,»b}» li\e broad, huge dirty shells, as 
large^ as tlie hand, each with its loathly grey and black tongue 
hanging out, a confused mass of slimy death. Let us walk on 
to some cleaner heap, and leave these, the great iMiraria Ellip^ 
iicoj which h.ne been l.ving buried by thousands in the sandy 
mud, each vsith the point of its long siphon above the surface, 
sucking in and driving ont again the salt water on which it feeds, 
till last night's grouml-swoll shifted tiie sea bottom, and drove 
them up hither to })erish helple.ss, hut not useless, on the beach. 

See, close by is another shell bed, quite as largo, but comely 
enough to please any eve. What a vaiiety of forms and co}onr( 
are there, aniitl the purjile and olive wreaths of wrack, and bladder* 
weed, and tangle, (oar-woed, as they call it in the sout)),) and 
the delicate green ribbons of the Zostera, (the only English 
flow^ering jdant which grows beneath the sea,) contradicting (as 
flo a hnndreJ other forms) that hasty assertion of hasty Mr. lius- 
kin, that nature n)akcs no ribbons, unless with a midrib, and I 
know not what other limitations, which exist only in Mr. Kns- 
kin’s most fastidious fancy. What are they all ? What are tlie 
long white razors? What are the delicate green-grey scimitars? 
What are the tapering brown spires? What the tufts of delicate 
yellow plants, like squitrols’ tails and Idfcstors’ horns, and tama¬ 
risks and fir-trees, and all other finely cut animal and vegetable 
forms? What arc the groups of grey bladders, with sOtnethi|pg 
like a little bud at the tip? What are the hundreds of little 
pink-stripe<l ]iears? What those tiny babies’ heads, covered with 
grey pricKles instead of hair? ’fhe great red star-fish which Ulster 
children call “the bad man’s hands;” and the great whelks, 
which the youth Musselburgh know as roaring Duckies, these 
we have seen j but what, oh what, are the red capsicums?—> 

Yes, what are the red capsicums f and why are they poking, 
snapping, starting, crawling, tumbling, wildly over earn other, 
VOL. XXII. NO. XLIlt. ^ B 
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rattling about the huge mahogany cockles, as big as a man's 
two 6sts, out of which they are protruded? Mark them well, 
for you will perhaps never see them again. They are a Medi- 
terr.aneau species, or rather three species, left behind upon these 
extreme south-western coasts, j^robably at the vanishing of the 
same wariiior uiicicut epoch, wliich clothed the Lizard point 
with tlie Oornisli heath, and tlie Killarncy mountains with 
Spanish saxifrages, and other relies of a flora whose home is 
now the Iberian peninsula, and the sunny cliis of'the Riviera. 
Rare in every other sliore, G^en in the w’est, ii abounds in Tor- 
bay to so prodigious an amount, that the dredge, after five 
minutes’ scrape, will often come up choke full of this great cockle 
only. You will see tens of thousands of them in eyery cove for 
miles this day, and every heavy winter’s tide brings up an equal 
multitude,—a seeming waste of life*, w’licli would be awful in our 
eyes, were not tiio Divine Ruler, as His custom is, making this 
destruction the means of fresh creation, bv burying them in the 
sands, as soon as washed on shore, to fertilize the stratar of some 
future world. It is but a shell-fidi truly; but the great Cuvier 
thought it remarkable enough to devote to its anatomy elaborate 
descrijitions and drawings, which have done more periiaps than 
any others to illustrate the curious economy of the whole cla&s 
of bivalve, or double-shelled, mullusca. If you wish to know 
more about it than wc can tell you, open Ikir. Gosse’s last book, 
the Aquariumf at p. 222. 

** Many persons are aware that the common cockle can perform 
gymnastic feats of no ine.iii celebrity, but the evolutions of Signor 
Tuberculato are worth seeing. Some of the troupe I had put 
into a pan of sea-water; others I hud turned out into a dish dry, as 
knowing that an occasional exposure to the air is a contingency that 
they are not unused to. By and by, as wo were quietly reading, our 
attention was attracted to the table, where the dish was placed, by a 
rattling uproar, as if flint stones wore rolling one over the other about 
the dish. * Oh, look at the cockles !’ was the exclamation; and they 
were indeed displaying their agility, and their beauty too, in flue 
style. The vidves of Ih# largest were gaping to the extent of three 
quarters of an inch; but the intermediate space was filled up by the 
spongy looking, fleshy mantle, of a semi-pellucid orange hue. At 
ode end protruded the siphons, two thick short tubes, soldered, as it 
were, into one, and enveloped on ail sides in a shaggy fringe of rim, 
or tentacles. Tlie circular orifices of these tabc£>—small holes, per¬ 
fectly round, with a white border—had a curious appearance, as we 
looked at the heart-shaped end of the valves. The discharging ori¬ 
fices, however, were but rarely visible, being nsifally closed, w'hile the 
other remumed constantly open. But these things were what we 
afterwards saw. For some time we could look at nothing but the 
magnificent foot, and the curious manner in which it was used. 
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The two lips of the mantle suddenly separate, and gaping widely 
all along the front, recede nearly to the VHi>|^s; while at the same 
moment a huge organ is thrust out, somewhat like a tongue, nearly 
cylindiical, but a little tUnttened, and tapering to a point. Its surface 
ib smooth, and brilliantly glossy, and its colour a tine rich scarlet, 
approaching to orange; but a better idea of it than can be conveyed 
by any description, Yiill be obtained by suppobiiig it to be made of 
polished corncli:iu.*’ 

Hardly Chat, most amiable and amusing of naturalists; it is 
too opaque for cornelian, and the true symbol is, as we said 
befoyo, in form, size, and colour, one of those great red capsicums 
which liaijg dryiitf; iu every Oovoiit-garden seedsman's vvindow. 
Yet is your simile better than the j^uess of a certain Countess, 
wiio, entering a room wherpin a couple of CarOium Tuhercuhium 
w ere waltzing about a plate, exclaimed, “ Oli dear I I always 
heard that my pretty red coral came out of a iish, and here it is 
all alive!” 

“ This beautiful and versatile foot,” continues Mr. Gosso, “ is sud¬ 
denly thru.st out sideways, to the distance of four inches from the 
shell; then its point being curved backwards, the animal pushes it 
strongly against any o})pobing object, by the rcMStance of which the 
whole animal, shell and all, makes a considerable stop forwards. If 
the cockle were on its native san<1s, the leaps thus made would 
doubtless be more pivciae in tlicir direction, and much more effective j 
but cooped up with its fellows, in a deep dish, all ihese Herculean 
effoits availed only to knock the massive shells against the sides,’or 
roll them irregularly over each other. 

“ It was curious to notice the extent to which the interior of the 
cockle was revealed, when the mouth gaped, and the foot was thrust 
out. Hy the aid of a candle we could see the interior surfaces of 
both valves, as it seemed, almost to the very backs. I say as it seemedf 
for so thin is the mantle where it lines the shell, and#o closely docs 
it adhere to it; yet every character of the valves, whether as regards 
colour or in-egulnrity of surface, W'as distinctly visible; and thus we 
wci'ttable to distinguish the species, not only by their exteniaf marks, 
but by one character drawn from the interior—the ribs in tvbet'cula- 
tum extending only half way across the valves, while in aculcaium 

they I'cach back to the beaks.The former is much the 

finer species; the valves are more globose, and of a warmer colour; 
those that I have seen are even more spinous. The mantle is of a 
rich deep orange, with elevated ribs, corresponding to those of the 
valves, of a yellow hue. These ribs of the mantle arc visible in 
acuteatum also, but in tuberculatum they are much more strongly 
marked, both in form and colour. The siphons display the same 
orange hue as the mantle-lips, and have a finer appearance than in 
the other species; the interior of the orifices in both is covered with 
a layer of white pearly substance, almost luminous. In the foot of 
(uberculatumj which agrees, in the particulars already mentioned, witlr 
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that of its congener, I observed a beautiful opalescent gl(^am when 
under water.” 

“ C. tuhereuhtumf continues Mr. Gosso, “ is far the finest 
species. Tlie valves are more j»lobose and of a warmer colour; 
those that I liave arc even more spinous.” Such may have 
been the case in liis specimens; but it has occurred to us now 
and then to dredge specimens of ('. acnleatnuij which had 
escaped that rolling on tlie sand fatal in old ago to his <le1icate 
spittCvS, and equalled in colour, size, and perfectness, the noble 
one figured in poor dear old Dr. Tnrtou’s “ British Bivalyes.” 
Besides, acukatum is a far thinner and more delirate shell. 
And a third species, C, echimtnm^ with cui’ves more graceful 
and continuous, is to be found na,w and then with the two 
former, in which each point, instead of degenerating into a knot, 
as in tuberculatum^ or devehqmig from delicate, flat, briar- 
prickles, into long, straight thorns, as in aculeatuin^ is close-set 
to its fellow, and curved at the ])oint transversely to the shell, 
the whole being thus horrid with hundreds of strong tenterhooks, 
making his castb' imj)regnahle to the raveners of the deep. For 
we can hanlly doubt that these ])rickle3 are meant as weapons of 
defence, without which so .'.avniiry a morsel aa the mollusc with¬ 
in (cooked and eaten largely on some parts of onr south coast) 
would be a staple article of I’^od for sea-beasts of prey. And it 
is noteworthy, first, that th defensive thorns which are per¬ 
manent on the two thinner species, aculeatum and erhinatumf 
disappear altogether on the thicker one, tuberculatumy as old age 
gives him a solid and heavy globose shell, and next, that he too, 
while yonng and tender, and liable therefore to be bored through 
by ^‘buckies” and such murderous univalves, does actually pos¬ 
sess tho same briar-prickles, which his thinner cousins keep 
throughout life. Nevertheless, (and here is a curious fact, 
which makes, like most other facts, pretty strongly against the 
transniutation of species, and tho production of organs bjf cir- 
cnmstartccs demanding them,) prickles, in all three species, are 
as far as we can see, useless iii Torbay, w'here no seal or sea- 
wolf, {Anarhicae lupus,) or other shell-crushing pairs of jaws 
wander, terrible to lobster and to cockle. Originally intended, 
as we suppose, to face the strong-toothed monsters of the Me4li- 
terranoan, the.so foreigners have settled in shores where their 
armour is not needed ; and yet centuries cf idleness and security 
have not been able to persuade them to lay it by, as it is written, 
^^*They continue this day as at the beginning | Thou hast given 
them a law which shall never be broken.” 

Enough of Cardium tuberculatum. What are the names of 
the other shells wliich you have gathered, any Introduction to 
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Conchology will tell you; and the Sea-side Book will gi%'o you 
many a curious fact as to their habits. If you wish to know 
moi’e, you must consult that new collection of true fairy tales, 
Dr. Johnston’s “ Lectures on Concholo^y/’ But the little pink 
pears are rare, hundreds of them as there happen t<i he here tc« 
day. They are a delicate sea-anemone,^ whose beautiful disc you 
may see well enp;ravod in Gosse’s “Naturalist in Devon.” They 
adhere by thousands to the under-side of loose stones nmon^f the 
sand, and some colony of them has been U})rooted by the pitiless 
roll of the ground-swell, and drifted in hero, sick and sad, but 
not so far gone but that each, in a jar of salt-water, will expand 
again into a delicate compound flower, whose “snake-locked” 
arms, are all marbled with pellucid greys and browns, till they 
look like a#living mist, hovering abovo the pink-striped cylinder 
of the body. 

There are a hundred lmoj*e things to bo talked of hero: but 
w’e must defer the examination of them till our return; for it 
wants an hour 3 *et of the dead iow’ spring-tide; and ere we go 
home, we wall spend a few' minutes at least on the r<'eks at Liver- 
mead, wdiero |,\vaits us a strong-backed quarry man, with a 
strong-backed crowbar, as we hope, (for w’e and he snapped one 
right across there yestertl iy, falling miserably on onr backs into a 
pool thereby,) and we will verify ^Ir. (iosse’s observation, that— 

“ When once we have begun to look with curiosity on the strange 
things that ordinary people pass over without notice, our wonder is 
continually excited by the variety of phase, and oiten by the un- 
coulhness of form under which some of the meanc/ creatures are 
presented to us. And this is very specially the case with the inha¬ 
bitants of the sea. We can scarcely poke or pry for an hour among 
the rocks, at low-w'aler mark, or walk, with an observant downcast 
eye, along the beach after a gale, without finding some oddly fashioned, 
suspicious-looking being, unlike any form of life that we have seen 
before. The dark concealed interior of tlic sea, becomes thus invested 
with a fresh mystery j its vast recesses appear to be stored with all 
imaginable forms, and wo are tempted to think there must be multi¬ 
tudes of living creatures whose very figure and structure have never 
yet been suspected. 

“ O sea! old sea I wbo yet knows half 
Of thy wonders or thy pride! ” 

Crosae’s Agwanum, pp. 226, 227. 

But, first, as after descending the gap in the sea-W'all, we 
walk along the ribbed floor of hard yellow sand, be so kind as 
to keep a sharp look-out for a round grey disc, about as big as 
a penny-piece, peeping out at the surface of the sand, Ko; 
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that is not it, that little lump: open it, and you will 6nd 
within one of the common little Venus gallina .—(They have 
given it some new name now, and no thanks to them; they are 
always changing the names, those closet collectors, instead of 
studying the live animals whore Nature has put them, in >\hicli 
case they would have no time fur word-inventing. And vve 
verily btdieve that the names grow, like other things; at least, 
they get longer and longer and more jaw-breaking every year.) 
The little bivalve, however, finding itself left by the tide, has 
wisely shut up its siphons, and, with its foot ai:d its edges, buried 
itself in a comfortable bath of cool wet sand, till the sea shall 
come back, and make it safe to crawl ami lounge about on the 
surface, smoking the sea-water instead of tobacco. Neither is 
that lump what we seek. Touch it, and out poke a pair of 
astonished and inquiring horns and a little sharp ninzzlo : it is a 
long-armed crab, viho saw us con.ingy and wisely shovelled 
himself into the sand by means of his nether-end. Neither is 
that; though it might bo the hole down which what we seek 
has vanished; but tliat burrow contains one of the long white 
razors which you saw cast on shore at Paignj^n. The bo>s 
close by are boring for them with iron rods, armed with a screw, 
and taking them in to sell in Torquay market, as excellent food. 
But there is one, at last I A grey disc jiouting up through the 
sand. Touch it, and it is gone down, quick as light. We must 
dig it out, and carefully, for it is a delicate monster. At last, 
after ten minutes’ careful work, w’c have brought iiji, from a foot 
depth or more-—wdiat ? A thick, dirty, slimy worm, without 
head or tail, form or colour. A slug has more artistic beauty 
about him. Be it so. At home in the aquarium, (where, alas 1 
lie will live but for a day or two,) he will make a very different 
figure. That is one of the rarest of British sea-animals, j-lci/nia 
chrgsaniliellnmf though really ho is no Actinia, and his value 
consists, not merely in his beauty, (though that is not small,) 
but in his belonging to what the long-word-tnakers call an 
“ interosculant ” group,—a party of genera and species which 
connect families scientifically far apart, filling up a fresh link in 
the great chain, or rather the great network of zoological classi¬ 
fication. And here we have a simple, and, as it were, crude 
form, of which, if w'c darod to indulge in reveries, we might say, 
that the Divine Word realized before either sea-anemones or 
holothurians, and then went on to perfect the idea contained in 
it in two different directions, dividing it into two different fami¬ 
lies, and making on its model, by adding neiv organs, and taking 
away old ones, in one direction, the whole family of Afftinice, 
(s^-anemones,) and in a quite opposite one, the JEf^olotkudce, 
^ose strange sea-cucumbers, with their mouth-fringe of featH 
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gills, of which you shall see some anon. Not (understand well) 
that there has been any transmutation or development of 
species,” (of individuals, as it ought honestly to be called, if the 
notion is intended to I'epresent a supposed fact,)—a theory as 
unsupported by exporinumt and induction, as it is by a priori 
reason : but that there has been, in the Creative Mind, as it 
gave life to new species, a development of tlio idea on which 
older species were created, in order tliat every incsli of the great 
net might gradually be supjdied, and there should be no gaps in 
the perfect variety of Nature’s forms. This development is tho 
only one of which we can conceive, if we allow that a ]\[ind 
presides over the universe, and not a mere brute necessity, a 
Law (aljsurd misnomer) witliout a Lawgiver; and to it (strangely 
enough coiaciding here and there witli the Platonic doctrine of 
Eternal Ideas existing in the Divine Mind,) all'fresh inductive 
discovery so(‘ms to ])oinr mPre and more; and especially Pro¬ 
fessor Owen’s invaluable tracts on tho Homology of tho Verte¬ 
brate Skeleton. * 

liOt us speak freely a few words on this important matter. 
Geology has disproved the old popular belief that tho universe 
was bi*ought into being, as it now exists, by a single fiat. Wo 
know that the work has been gradual: that tho earth 

“ In tracts of flnentdieat b^gan, 

The seeming pi’cy of cyclic storms, 

The home of seeming random loi ms, 

Till, at the last, arose the man,” 

And we know, also, that these forms, seeming random as they 
are, have appeared according to a law, which, as far as we can 
judge, has been only the whole one of progress,—lower animals 
(though we cannot say, the lowest) appearing first, and man, 
the highest mammal, “tho roof and crown of things,” one of the 
latest in the series. We have no more right, let it be observed, 
to say that man, the highest, appeared last, than that the 
lowest appeare<l first. Both niay have been tho case; hut there 
is utterly no proof of either; and as uc know that species of 
anirnials lower than those which already existed appeared again 
and again during the various eras, so it is quite possible that they 
may be appearing now, and may appear hereafter: and that for 
every extinct dodo or moa, a new species may be created, to 
keep up the equilibrium of the whole. This is but a surmise: 
but it may be wise, perhaps, just now, to confess boldly, even to 
insist on, its possibility, lest the advocates of the Vestiges’ 
theory should claim the notion as making for them, and fancy, 
from our unwillingness to allow it, that there would be aught 
in it, if proved, contrary to Christianity. 
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Let us, therefore, say boldly, that there has been a 
of species,” and there may be again, in tlie true sense of that 
term; but say, as boldly, that the Transmutation theory is not 
one of a progress of species at all, which would he a change in 
the idea of tho species, taking place in the Divine Mind,—in 
plain words, the creation of a new species. What the Trans- 
mntationists rt'ally mean, if they would express themselves 
clearly, or carefully analyze their own notions, is, a physical and 
actual change, not of species, but of individuals, of already ex¬ 
isting living beings, created according to one idea, into other 
living beings, created according to another idea. \nJ of this, 
in spite of the apparent change of sj)ccies, in tho iiiarvcllous 
metamorphoses of lower animals, Nature has as yet given us no 
instance among all the facts which have been observed; and 
there is, therefore, an almost infinite inductive probahility against 
it. As far as we know yet, though'all'the dreams of the Trans- 
mutationists arc outdone by the transfonnutions of many a 
polype, yet the species remain as ])ormanent and atz*ongly 
marked as in the highest mammal. Such progress as experi¬ 
mental science actually shews us, is (juito awful and beautiful 
enougli to keep us our lives long in wonder; but it is one which 
])erfectly .agrees witli, and may be perfectly explained by, the 
8im]>le old belief which the Bjlilo sets before iis, of a JLiving 
God, not a more past will, snciras tlie Koran sets forth, creating 
once and for all, and then leaving the universe, to use Goethe’s 
simile, spin round his finger;” nor again, an ‘‘all-pervading 
spirit,” words which a mere contradictory jargon, conceal¬ 
ing, from those v\ho utter them, blank Materialism: but One 
who works in all things which have obeyed Him to will and to 
do of His good pleasure, keeping His abysmal and self-perfect 
purpose, yet altering tho methods by which that purpose is 
attained, from scon to ajon, ay, from moment to moment, for 
ever various, yet for ever tho .same. This great and yet most 
blessed parado.x of the (Changeless God, who yet can say, “ It 
repenteth me,” and “ Behold, I w'ork a new' thing on the earth,” 
is revealed no less by nature than by Scripture; tho changoable- 
ness, not of caprice or imperfection, but of an Infinite Maker 
and Poietes,” drawing ever fresh forms out of tho inexhaustible 
treasury of the primeval mind; and yet never throwing away a 
conception to wuicli He has once given actual birth in time and 
spa(», but (to compare reverently small things and great) 
lovingiy repeating it, reap])}ying it; producing the same effects 
by endlessly difierent methods; or so delicately modifying the 
method that, as by the tarn of a hair, it shall produce’endTessly 
diverse effects; looking back, as it were, ever and anon over the 
great work of all the ages, to retouch it, and fill up each chasm 
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in the scheme, wliich for some good purpose had been left open 
in earlier worlds, or leaving some open (the forms, for instance, 
necessary to connect tlio bimana and the quadrnmana) to be 
filled up perhaps hereafter when the tvorld needs them; the 
handiwork, in short, of a living and loving Mindj perfect in its 
own eternity, but stooping to work in time and space, and tnero 
rejoicing Himself in the work of His own hands, and in His 
sBonian Sabbaths ceasing in rest ineffable, that lie may look on 
that which Pie hath made, and behold it is very good. 

We speak, of course, under correction ; for this conclusion is 
emphatically matter of induction, and mus»t be vei Hied or modi¬ 
fied by Gver-fresli facts: but we meet with many a Christian 
passage jii scientific books, which seems to us t<» go, not too far, 
but rather,.not far enough, in asserting the God of the Bible, as 
Saint Paul says, “not to liavo left Himself without w'itness," in 
nature itself, that He i-f tht God of grace. We shrink from 
speaking of the (Jod of natufe and the God of grace as twu 
antithetical terms: the Bible never, in a single instance, makes 
the distinction ; and, surely, if God be (a*? He is) the Hternal 
and Unehatigeable One, and (as we all confess) the universe 
bears the imjiress of His signet, w'c have no right, in tho present 
infantile state of science, to put arbitrary limits of our own to 
the r<‘velation which He may have thought good to make of 
Himself in nature. Nay rather, let us believe that, if our eyes 
were opened, we should see His whole likenc&s, His whole glory, 
is reflected, as in a mirror, even in the meanest flower ; aiul that 
nothing but the did ness of our own sinful souls jireveiits them 
from seeing day and night in all things, however small or trivial 
to human eclecticism, tho Lord Jesus Christ Himself fulfilling 
His own saying, “My Father worketh hitiierto, and 1 work.” 

And therefore, when we meet with such an c:sccllent passage 
as this ;—* 

“ Thus it is that Nature advances step by step; gradually bringing 
out, through successive stages of being, new organs and new faculties, 
and leaving, as she moves along, at I'very step, some animals which 
rise no higher, as if to serve for landmarks of her progress through 
all succeeding time. And this it is which makes the study of com¬ 
parative anatomy so fascinating. Not that I mean to favour a theory 
of ‘ devetopmmty which would obliterate all idea of species, by sup¬ 
posing that the more compound animal forms were developments of 
their simple ancestors. For such an hypothesis, Nature gives us no 
evidence ; but she givFes us, through all her domains, the most beau¬ 
tiful and diversified proo£i of an adherence to a settled order, by which 
new combinations are continually brought out. In this order, the 


a Hurvey's Sea-inde Book, p. 168. 
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lowest grades of being have certain characters, above which they do 
not rise, but propagate beings as simple as themselves. Above them 
aro others which, passing through stages in their iu&ncy equal to 
the adult condition of those bel&w them, acquire, when at maturity, 
a perfection of organs peculiarly their own. Others again rise above 
thesd, and their structures become more gradually compound; till, 
at last, it may bo s:iid that the simpler animals represent, as in a 
glass, the scattered organs of the higher races.” 

-When we read such a passage as this, and confess, as we 

must, its truth, we cannot help sighing over certain expressions 
in it, which do unintentionally coincide with the very theory 
which Professor Harvey tlenius. Is this progress s.'.pptjsed to 
take place in time and space, or in the mind of a 13eing 
above time and space, who atterwards reduces to act and fact, in 
time and .space, just so much and no more of that j»rogress as 
shall seem good to Him, some herC*, igonie there, not binding 
Himself to begin at the lonest, rfiid end v\ith the highest, hot 
compensating and balancing the lower with the higher in each 
successive stage of our planet? I'liis last is what the Professor 
really means, vve doubt not; but then, w'ould that be had said 
boldly, that God,” and not “ Nature,” is the agent, so raising 
the whole matter from the ground of destiny to that of will, 
from the material and logical ground to the moral and spiritual, 
from time and space into ever-present eternity. To us it seems 
to sum up, in a few words, what we have tried to say, that .such 
development and progress as have, as yet, been actually dis¬ 
covered in nature have been proved, especially by Professor 
Sedgwick and Mr. Hugh Miller, to bear every trace of having 
been produced by successive acts of thought and will in some 
personal mind, which, how'ever boundlessly rich and powerful, 
is still the Archetype of the human mind; and therefore, (for to 
this we boldly confess we have been all along tending,) probably 
capable, without violence to its properties, of becoming, like the 
human mind, incarnate. 

This progress, then, in the divine works, though tending ever 
to perfection in the very highest sense, need not be always for¬ 
ward and upward, according to the laws of comparative anatomy; 
and on the.se grounds it matters little whether the idea of the 
Chrysanthellum, and its congeners Scolantlms and Chirodota, 
has been developed downwards into the far lower Actinia, as 
well as upwards into the higher Holothnrians, (just as the idea 
of a fish w as Brst realized in the highest type of that class, and 
not, as has been too hastily supposed, in the lowest; for it is 
now discovered that the sharks, the earliest of fish, are really 
higher, not low'er, in the scale of creation, than those salmonidm 
and perches, which we from habit consider the archetypes and 
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lords of the finny tribes;) or whether, in this case, all onr 
dream (though right in many another case, as in that of the 
shark just quoted) is here altogotfieir wrong, and these Chrysan- 
thella are merely meant to fill for the sake of logicai per¬ 
fection, the apace between the ancient rooted polypes and the 
free cchinoderms : yet there is anotlier, and more huinan« source 
of interest about this quaint animal who is wriggling himself 
clean in the glass jar of salt water; for ho is one of the many 
curiosities which has been added to our fauna by that humble 
hero Mr. Charles Peach, the self-taught naturalist of Cornwall, of 
whom, as we walk on toward the rocks, something should bo 
saiU, or rather road; for IVIr. Chambers, in an often quoted 
passagp from his Edinburgh Journal, which we must have the 
pleasure *of jijuoting once again, has told the story better than 
we can tell it:— 

Put who is tliat lit tit? intelligent looking man in a faded 
naval uniform, win) is so invariably to be seen in a particular 
central seat in this section ? That, gentle reader, is perhaps 
one of the most interesting men who attend the Association, 
lie is only a private in the mounted guard (preventive service) 
at an obscure part of tlio Cornwall coast, with four shillings 
a-day, and a wife and nine children, most of whoso education 
he has himself to conduct. lie never tastes the luxuries which 
are so common in the middle ranks of life, and even amongst a 
large })ortion of the working-classes. lie has to mend with his 
own hands ev ery s«)rt of thing that can break or wear in his 
house. Yet Mr. Peach is a votary of Natural History—not a 
student of tlie science in books, for he cannot afford books, but 
an investigator by sea and shore, a collector of zoophytes and 
echinodermata, strange creatures, many of wliich are as yet 
liardly knowm to man. These he collects, preserves, and de¬ 
scribes ; and every year does he come up to the British Associa¬ 
tion with a few novelties of this kind, accompanied by illustrative 
papers and drawings: thus, nnder circumstances the very oppo¬ 
site of those of such men as Lord*Enniskillen, adding, in like 
manner, to the general stock of knowledge. On the present 
occasion he is unusually elated, for he has made the discoveiy 
of a holuthuria with twenty tentacula, a species of the echino¬ 
dermata, which Professor Forbes, in his Book on Star-Fishes, 
has said was never yet observed in the British seas. It may be 
of small moment to you who, mayhap, know nothing of P[ola- 
thuriaa, but it is a considerable thing to the Fauna of Britain, 
and a vast matter to a poor private of the Cornwall mounted 
guard. And accordingly he will go home in a f^w day[^ full 
of the glory of his exhibition, and strung anew by the kind 
notice taken of him by the masters of the science, to similar 
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inquiries, diflBcnlt as it may be to prosecute them under sncli a 
complication of duties, professional and domestic. But he lias 
still another subject of co» r^'atulation, for Dr. Carpenter has 
kindly pjivon him a microsc.^®, wherewith to observe the struc¬ 
ture of his favourite auiinals, an instrument for which ho has 
sighed for many years in vain. Honest Peach, hunible as is 
thy home, and sinijile thy bearing, thou art an honour even to 
this assemblage of nobles and doctors; nay, more, when we con¬ 
sider ever’^ thing, thou art an honour to human nature itself; 
for where is the heroism like that of virtuous, intcdligont, inde¬ 
pendent poverty 1 And such heroism is thine!”— Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal, November 23, 1811. • 

Air. Peach is now, wc are glad to say, rewarded in^ jwrt for 
his long labours in the cause of science, by having lieen leinovcd 
to a more lucrative ]i()st on the noith coast of England; the 
earnest, it is to bo hoped, of still further promotion. 

But hero wo are at the old bank of boulilers, the ruins of an 
antique ])ier uhieli the monks of Tor Abhev' built for their con¬ 
venience, while Torquay was but a knot of fidiing lints within 
a loncdy limestone cove. To get to it, though, we liave passed 
many a hidden treasure; for eveiy ledge of th<*se flat Kew-rod- 
sandstone-rocks, if torn up with the crowbar, diseloscs in its 
cracks and crannies nests of strange form, which s!iun tlie light 
of dav; heautiful Aclinijo fill the tiny caverns with living 
flowers ; great Pholades b( re hy hundreds in the softei* strata; 
and wherever a thin luverof nindily sand intervenes between 
two slabs, long j^nnelid worms, of (piaintest forms and colours, 
have their horiisontal burrows, among those of that curious and 
rare radiate animal, the spoonworm,®^ a bag about an inch long, 
half blui&h gray, half pink, with a strange scalloped and wrinkled 
proboscis of saffnm colour, which gerv’os, in some mysterious 
way, soft as it is, to collect food, and clear its dark passage 
through the rock. 

See, at the extreme low-water mark, where the broad olive 
fronds of the Laminaria?, lik^ fan-palms, droop and wave grace¬ 
fully in the retiring ripples, a great boulder which will serve 
our purpose. Its upper side is a whole forest of sea-weeds, 
large and small; and that forest, if you examined it closely, as 
full of inhabitants as those ot the Amazon or tlie Gambia. To 
“ beat” that dense cover would be on endless task; but on 
the uiider side, where no sea-weeds grow, we shall find full 
in view enough to occupy us till the tide returns, Per the 
slab, see, is such a one as sea-beasts love to haunt. Its weed- 
covered surface shews that the surge has not shifted it for years 

Thedassemu nepUtni, (Forbea* British Star-Fishes, p. 259.) 
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}>ast. It lies on other bouUIers clear of sand and mud, so that 
there is no fear of dead hjav'ng lodged and decayed 

under it, destructive to animal We can see dark eramics 
and caves beneath; yet too narrow to allow the surge to wash 
in, and keep the surface ch ui. It will be a fine menagerie 
of Nereus, if we can but turn it. 

Now, the crowbar is w'dl under it; heave, and with a will; 
and so, after five iniuntcV tugging, })ropping, slipping, and 
‘plashing, the boulder gradually tips over, and wo rush greedily 
n[.<in the spoil. 

*A znudtiy diijjjiing surface it is, truly, full of cracks and 
hollovws, uninviting enough at first sight: let us look it round 
leisurely' to*seo if there are not materials c;iough there for an 
hour’s lecture. 

Tlie first object w'hiclf stakes the eye is probably a group of 
milk-white slugs, from two to si.K inches long, cuddling snugly 
together. You try to pull them off, and find t)iat they give 
you some ttouble, such a firm hold have the delicate white 
sucking arms, which fiinge eacli of their fine edges. VTou see 
at the heatl nothing hut a \ellow dimple; for eating and breath¬ 
ing arc snsptMidod till the letnrn of tide: but once settled in a 
j.ir of salt water, each will protrude a large primrose-eulonred 
head, tipped with a ring of Ion fearlu.rv gills, looking Aerv much 
like a head of “ <*uiled kale,*’ hut of the loveliest white ami 
dark chocidate ; in the centre whereof lies peu^u a month with 
sturd> teeth- if indeed they, Uj well a-i the whole inside of 
the worllu fellow, have not (icon lately got rid of, and what you 
sec bo not a more bag, vvitJiout intestine or other organ—but 
only for the time being. For hear it, worn-out epicures, and 
old Indians who bemoan >our livers, this little Holothuria knows 
a secret which, if he could, tell it, you would be glad to buy of 
him for thousands sterling. For to iiiin blue-pill and muriatic 
acid are superfluous, and travels to German Brnnnen a wasfn of 
time. Ilajipy Holothuria! who possesses really that secret of 
everlasting youth, which ancient fable bestowed on the serpent 
and the eagle. For wdien Wts teeth aches, or his digestive 
organs trouble him, all lie bAs to do is ,just to cast up forthwith 
his entire inside, and faiaant maigre lor a month or so, grow 
a fresh set, and cat away as merrily as ever. His name, if you 
wish to consult so triumphant a hygieist, is Gaearmria Ilynd- 
mannij named after Mr. Ilyndman of Belfast, his first discoverer; 
but he has many a stout cousin round the Scotch coast, who 
knows the antibiltous panacea as well as he, and submits, among 
the northern fishermen, to the rather rude and undeserved 
name of sea^pnddings, one of which grow's in Shetland, to the 
enormous length of three feet, rivalling thero liis huge con- 
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geners, who display tlieir exquisite plumes on eAery tropic coral 
reef. 

W ei i 4y what are those brigl^ little buds, like salmon-coloured 
JBankhia ros>os half expanded, sitting closely on the stone! 
Touch them, aiul the soft fleshy part is retracted, and the 
orange flower of flesh is transformed into a pale pink flower of 
stone. Uhat is the Madrepore, Caryophyllia sniithii, one of our 
south coast rarities; and see, on the lip of the last mie, which 
we have carefully scooped off with the ^hisel, two little pink 
towers, delicately striated; drop them into this small bottle of 
sea-water, and from the top of each tower issues every half 
second—what shall we call it ?—a hand or a net of finest, hairs, 
clutching at soraetb,\ng invisible to our grosser sen^. That is 
the Pyrgoma, parasitic only (as far as we know) on the lip of this 
same rare iMadrcpore; a little cb'rhipod," the cousin of those 
tiny barnacles which roughen every rock, and of those larger 
ones also, who burrow in the thick hide of the whale, and, 
borne about upon his mighty side.s, throw out fheir tiny casting 
Hots, a.s this Pyrgoina <loos, to catch every passing animalcule, 
and sweep tlieni into the jaws concealed within its shell. And 
this creature, rooted to one spot through life and death, w'as in 
its infancy a free swimming animal, hovering from place to 
])lace upon delicate cilite, till, having sow'n its wild oats, it settled 
downi ill life, and became a landowner, and a gleUi ndscriptuSf 
for ever ami a day. Mysterious destiny—^yet not so mysterious 
as that of the free nieduaoids of c\erv })olype and coral, which 
ends as a rooted tree of horn or .stone, and seems to the eye 
of sensuous fancy to have literally degenerated into a vegetable. 
Of them you must road for yourselves in Mr. Gosse’s book; 
in the meanwhile he shall tell you something of the beautiful 
Madrepores themselves. Ills description,* by fur the best yet 
published, should be read in full: we must content ourselves 
with extracts. 

Doubtless you are familiar Avith the stony skeleton of our 
Madrepore, as it appears in museqms. It consUts of a number of 
thin calcareous plates standing qdg^ibS} and arranged in a 
’ radiating manner round a low little below the margin, 

their individuality is lost in the deposition pf rough calcareous matter. 

. . . The general form, more or less cylindrical, commonly wider 
at the top than just above the bottom. . . . This is but the 
skeleton; and though it is a very pretty object, those who are ac¬ 
quainted with it alone, can form but a very poor idea of the beauty 
of the living animal. . . . Let it, after being tom from the 
rotm, recover its equanimity; then you .will see a pellucid gelatinous 

■e 
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flesh emerging fiom between the plates, and little ex<j[uiaitely formed 
and coloured tentaculn, with white dabbed tips fringing the sides of**, 
the cup*sliaped ca\ity in the ccnti'6, sicrobS which stretches the 
disc marked with a star oi some lich and brilii<int colour, surrounding 
the central mouth, a dil with white crenated lips, like the orifice ofi 
one of those elegant cowry shells which wo put upon our mantel* 
pieces, llie mouth is, alwaj's more or less pi’omincnt, and cun be 
protruded and expanded to nn aslonishing extent, 'i'he hpace sur- 
luwnding the lip-) is commonly taw'ii colour, or licit chestnut-brown ; 
the star or ^and}ked ciicle licli red, pale \ermilion, and sometimes 
the most brilliant emerald green, as brilliant as the gorget of a 
huinining-biid.” . . . 

And*what does this exquisitely delicate creature do with its 
ju’ctty m(»uth ? Alas for fact I It sips no honey dew, or fruits 
from paradise.— • • 

1 put a minute spider, as large as a pin*s head, into the water, 
pushing it down to tlio coral. The instant it touched the tip of a 
tentacle it adhered, and was draw'n in with tiie ^urround^ng tentacles 
between the pkilcs. With a lens 1 saw the small inonih slowly 
open, and mo\e o\er to that side, the lips gaping un.syniinetiicaliy, 
while with .i mo\enieut ns impeiceptihle a*! that of the liour hand of 
a watch, lla* tiny pit y w^'ls caixicd along between tbe plates to the 
corner of the mouth. Ihe mouth, however, mo^ed most, and at 
leiigtli real hed the edges of the jdate^, .mil gradually closed upon the 
iiibccl, and then returned to its unuul place in the centre.” 


Mr. (^lOsbO next tiled tho fairv of the walking mouth with a 
house-fly, who escaped only by hard fighting; after which tho 
gentfe creature, after swallowing and disgorging various largo 
pieces of shell-fisli, found viands to its taste in “ the lean of 
cooked meat, and portions of earth-worms,” filling up tiic inter¬ 
vals by a pcrjietual dessert of microscojiic animalcules, whirled 
into that lovely averiuis, its mouth, by the currents of tho deli¬ 
cate cilim which clotlie every tentacle. The fact is, that the 
Madrepore, like those glorious sea-anetnones whose living flowers 
stud every pool, is by profession a scavenger, and a feeiler on 
carrion; and being as usefu^ as ho is beautiful, really comes 

]i*st ty-bj»Ak, /|hat:iiJjjiiidsoui^ j 


under the rule wliich life 



“ilwas discovei 


is who handsome does. 

Another species of JMfdOjfepof^e'^^as^swvered'dn'^our Devon 
coast by Mr, Gosse, more gaudy, Plough not so delicate in hue, 
as our Caryophyllia; three of which are at this moment pout¬ 
ing out their conical orange mouths and pointed golden tentacles 
in a vase on our table, at once grumbling and entreating fbr 
something to eat. Mr. Gosse’s locality, for this and numberless 
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other curiosities, is Urrarombc, on the north coast of Devon. 
Our sj>eciaicns caino from Lundy Island, in the mouth of tJie 
Bristol Olmnncl, (*r more properly that curious “ Rat Island” to 
the south of it, where still linirers the black lonf»-tailcd English 
rat, exterminated everywhere else by his sturdier brown cousin 
of the Hanoverian flynast}'. 

Look, now, at these tiny saucers of the thinnest ivory, the 
largest not bigger than a silver threepence, which contain in 
their centres a milk-white crust of stone, pierced, under the 
magnifier, into a thousand cells, each with its l'«dng architect 
within. You see two sorts; in one the tubular ceils radiate 
from the ccnlio, giving it the appearance of a tiny com|»oun(l 
flower, daisy or grouiuKel; in the other they arc enossed with 
waving grocAos, gi\ing iho wlude a )*ceuhar fretted look, even 
more heantiful than that of the ^former speidos. They are 
Tnh\iVipora palina and TnbuUpom —and stay—break 

off that tiny rough red wivl, an<l look at its cells also under the 
magnifier: it is Ceib’pora pHniicosa; and now, with the Madre- 
poie you hold in your liand tlie princijial, at least the commonest, 
Driti-'h tvpcvS of those famed coral insects, which in the tropics 
aie the architects of continents, and the conquerors of the ocean 
surge. All the worUl, since the publication of Darwin's delight¬ 
ful “ Vo\age of tlic Beagle,” and of Willixims's ‘‘Missionary 
Entcrjnise*-,’’ knows, or ought to know, enough about them: for 
tho=e who do not. there <iro a few pages in the beginning of 
Dr. Laiidshorongli's “Britidi Zoojibytes,” v\ell w’orth perusal. 

'J'here arc a iew' other ti ne collepore corals round the ^oast. 
The largest of all, Cervicoi ni'', may he di edged a few miles oiitsldo 
on the Exinoutli bank, and a few more Tubulipores; but all 
tiny tilings, the lingering, and, as it were, expiring remnants of 
that great coral-world, which, through the abysmal depths of 
past ages, formed hero in Britain our limestone hills, storing 
lip for generations yet unborn the materials of agriculture and 
arcliiteclure. Ine.xpressibly interesting, even solemn, to those 
who will think, is the sight of these ^mny parasites, which as it 
were connect the ages and tho Mimics yet not so solemn and 
full of meaning as that liny i :?lia^iijLan older world, the little 
pear-shaped Turbinotia,^(coosin cAMp Madrepores and Sea** 
anemoiies,) found fossil in the Sumdk Crag, and yet still 
lingering hero and there alive in the deep water off Scilly and 
the west coast of Ireland, possessor of a pedigree which dates, 
perhaps, from ages before tho day in ivbich it was said, 
“ Let us make man in our itnage^ after our likeness.” To 
think that the whole human race, its joys and its sorrows, its 
virtues and its sins, its aspirations ana its failures, has been 
rushing out of eternity and into eternity again, as Arjoon in 
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tlie Bhagavad Gita beheld the race of men, i8<?ning from 
Kreeshna's flaming nioutli, and swallowed up in it again, as the 
crowds of insects swarm into the flame, as the homolesa streams 
leap down into the ocean bed,” in an everlasting heart-pulse 
whose blood is living souls. And all that while, |nd ages before 
that mystery began, that humble coral, unnoticed on the dark 
sea-floor, has been ** codliuuing as it was at the beginning,” 
and fulfilling the law which cannot be broken,” while i‘aces 
and dynasties and generations have been 

Playing such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep.” 

Ves; it is this vision, of the awful permanence and perfection 
of lluf natural world, beside the wild flux and confusion, the 
mad stmg^ea, tlio despairing cries of that world of spiritei 
which man has defiled by sin, which would at moments crush 
the natunilist^s heart, and ftiake his brain swim with terror, 
were it not that he can see by faith, through all the abysses 
and the ages, not merely 

“ JlandSf 

Prom out the darkness, shaping man 

but ahovo them a living loving countenance, human and yet 
divine; and can hear a voice which said at first, " Let us make 
man in our imageand hath said since then, and says for ever 
and for ever, Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of 
tile world.” , 

But now, friend, who Hstenest, perhaps instructed, and at 
least amused—if, as Professor Harvey well says, the simpler 
animals represent, os in a glass, the scattered organs of the 
higher races, which of your organs is represented by that 
sCa’d man*3 head,” which the Devon children more gracefully, 
yet with les^adh^ence to plain likeness, call “ mermaid’s head,”** 
which we picked up just now on Paignton Sands ^ Or which, 
again, by its more ooautiful little congener,f five or six of 
which are adhenng tightly to the slab before us, a ball covered 
with delicate spines of lilac and green, and stuck over (cunning 
fellow 1) with strips of dead sea-weed to servo as improvised 
parasols? One cannot say, (though Oken and the Okenists 
taight) that in him hc^ya^ tne first type of the human skull; 
for the ^semblance, quamt as it is, is only ^nsuous and acci¬ 
dental, (in the logical use of that term,) and not homological, % r., 
a lower manifratation of the same idea. Yet how is one tempted 
to aay, that it was still Nature’s first and lowest attempt at that 
U 80 of hollow globes of miuetai fm? protecting soft fleshy parts, 
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«he afterwards developed to socb oerfection in the sknils 
of vertebrate animals. Yet no; even tlidt conc^t^ pretty as it 
sounds, will not hold good; for though liadiates sinular to these 
were among the earliest tenants of the abyss, yet as c«irly as 
their time, porhaps even before them, had been conceived 
and actualized, in the sharks, and Mr. Hugh Miller's pets the 
old red sandstone fishes, that very true vertebrate skull and 
brain, of which this is a mere mockery.* Here the yrhole 
animal, with his estraordinar^ feeding mill, (lor neither teeth 
nor jaws are fit words for it,) is enclosed within an ever-growing 
limestone castle, to the architecture of wliich the Eddystonc 
and the Crystal Palace are bungling heaps; without aims or 
legs, eyes or ears, and yet capable, in spite of his perpetual 
imprisonment, of walking, feeding, and living, doubt it not, 
merrily enough. But this result nas been attained at the ex¬ 
pense of a complication of structure^ which has baffled all human 
atialysis and research into final causes. As much concern- 
ing tins most miraculous of families as is ueedful to be known, 
and ten times more than is comprehended, may be read in Pro¬ 
fessor Haivey’s Sea-Side Book, pp. 142-148,—pages from which 
you will probably arise with a diz/.y sense of the infinity of 
naturo, and a conviction that The Creative Word, 50 far from 
having commenced, as some fancy, with the simplest, and, as it 
were, easiest forms of life, took delight, as it were, in solving the 
most difficult and complicated jiroblems first of all, with a cer¬ 
tain divine prodigality gl wisdom and of power; and that before 
the.mountams were brought forth, or oven the earth and the 
world was made, He was God from everlasting, the same yester¬ 
day, to-day, and for ever. Oonceise a Crystal Palace, (for mere 
dinerenco in size, ns both the naturalist and the metaphysiqiau 
know, has nothing to do with the wonder,) w^preof each sepa¬ 
rate joist, ^’rder, and pane grows continually without»aUering the 
shape of 4 e whole; and you have conceived only one of the 
miracles embodied in that little sea-egg, which The Divine Word 
has* as it were to justify to man His erwd immutability*, fiimkhed 
with a sltell capable of enduring fossil for countless ages, that 
wa may confess Him to haye b^ as great when first His apiiit 
brooded on ,tbe deep, os He is and will be ihroingh all 
worlds,to cogie. • '4 

BoCwe most make for the fide k fiist, and our 
atone will be to its eleven koure bath, long befiire we 

haye talked over half the wonders which it holds. X^k though, 
retreat, at or two more. 
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Wbftt is that Jittle hto^n fellow whom yon have iast taken 
off tiie rock £0 which he adhered so stou% W his sockin^-footf 
A Ii|pipet I Kot at all: he is of qaite a mfferent family and 
structure; hot; on the whole, a Iimpal^like shell tron|d sizit him 
w ell enOQ|^, so he had one ^iven him: neverCheleas, owloj^ to 
certain anatomical peculiuritie^, he needed one Sperinro more 
than a limpet; so one, if you wHi examine, has been given him 
at the top of his shell* This is one instance among a thomnand 
of the w ay in which a scientific knowledge of objects must not 
obey, but run counter to, the impressions of sense; and^'Of tlvltt 
custom in nature which makes this caution so necessary, namely, 
the repetition of tlie same form, slightly modiHed, in totally 
diffeinnii animals, sometimes as if to avoid waste, (tor why 
should not the same conception be used in two different cases, 
if it will suit in bothl) ai\(l sometimes, (more marvellous by 
far,) when an organ fully d^ eloped and useful in one species, 
appears in a cognate <»i>ecies, but feeble, useless, afld, as it were, 
abortive, and gradually, in species still faither removed, dies 
out altogether; placed there, it would seem, at first sight, 
merely to keep up the family likeness. We arc half jesting, 
that cannot be the only reason, perhaps not the reason^ at au; 
but the fact is one of the most curious, and notorious also, in 
comparative anatomy. 

Look, again, at those sea^slugs. One, some three inches long, 
of a bright lemon yellow, clouded with pofpl^ another a dingy 
grejjt another (exquisite little creature) of a pearly French white,t 
ftirred all over the back with what seem ai'in^ but are really 
gills, of ringed white, and grey, and black. Put tliat yellow otie 
into water, and from bis head, above the eyes, arise two serrated 
horns, while, from the after part of his back spring a circular 
Prince-of-WaW-featlier of gills,—they are almost exactly 
like those which we saw just now in the white Cucumana. 
Yes; here is another instance of that same custom of repetition* 
*Iho Cnetmarut is a low radiate nnimal-^tbe $eu-slng a farhrghor 
mollusc; and eveiy organ within him is formed on a different 
type} as indeed are those seemingly identical gills, if you conws 
toejxamine them under the microscope, having to oxygenate 
fluids of a reiY dlfibrent and more complicated kind s and^ ^ 
mdntoyeri the vuomnemV gills were pui round his mofttn I thn 
Dovis'e whent toubd the other ext^mity; that MMs's, 
Bgdln, ai<e simple clnbs^ scatliered over*hi$ whole back, and In 
each of his nudibraneh/nougetieiu these same g01a take some 
new and fenlastic form} In tbqse clubs are Covei^ed 
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with warts; in Seyllcna, witli tuftcrl bouquots; in the boan- 
titvl Antiopa* they are Iraiisjurcnt bags; and in many other 
English spc’cios they take every conceivable form of lea^trec, 
flower, and branch, bedecked witli every colour of the rainbow, 
as you may se<‘ them depicted in ^rossra. Alder anti Hancock’s 
unrivalled Monograph on the Nudibraneli Mollusca. 

And now, worshipper of final cause** and the mere useful in 
Nature, answer but one (juestion,—Why tin's pro«ligal variety'/ 
All these Nudibranchs live in much the same wav, why would 
not the same mould have done for them all ? Amt why, again, 
(for we must ptidi tlic argument a little further,) why hu*'* not 
all the buttermes, at least all wlio feed on the same plant, the 
same mat kings? Of all-unfathomable triumphs of design, (vvo 
enn only exprohS ourselves thus, for honest induction^as Paley so 
well teaches, allows us to ascribe such results only to the design 
of some personal will and mind,) v\^iat*^snrpa&ses that by wbicii 
the .scales on a butterfly’s wing are arrangO(l to produce a certain 
pattem of artistic beauty beyond all painter’s skill ! What 
a waste of power, on any ntllilarian theory of nature! And 
once more, why are those strango microscopic atomies, the J)ia- 
iomacem and /njifsono^ whicli fill every stagnant pool, fringe 
every branch of sea-wood, W’hioli form banks hundreds of railcs 
long on the Arctic .sea-fioor, and the strat.i of whole moorlund*^, 
which pervade in millions the mU'S of e\ery iceberg, and float 
aloft in countless swarms amid the clouds of the volcanic du'^t,— 
wliy are their tiny sheiks oi flint as fanta‘'ti<*ally various in their 
quaint Tnalhematical symmolry, as they are countKss heyond the 
wildest dreams of the l*anthoistV Mystery inexplieahle on 
all theories of evolution by neees.sary law’S^ as w'eli as on the 
conceited notion wliicli, making man forsooth the centre of the 
universe, dares to boliove that variety of forms has existed for 
countless ages in abysmal sea-depths and untrodden forests, 
only that some few individuals of tlio western races might, in 
these latter days, at last discover and ndniire' a corner here 
and there of the boundless realms of beauty. Inexplicable, 
truly, if man be the centre and the object o^* their existence;- 
explicable enough to him who believes that God has created 
all things for llimself, and rejoices in lUs own handiwork, 
and that the material universe is, as the wise man says, ** A 
platform wiiereon Uis eternal Spirit sports and makolh melody.” 
Of all the blessings which tho study of nature brings to the 
patient observer, let none, perhaj^s, bo classed higher than this, 
that the further he enters into those fairy ^jaroons of lifei and 
.birth, which Spenser saw and described in his great poem, the 


* Cfosne’s ^'NatnroUstia Devon,” p. 325, 
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more lie learns the awful aiiJ yet most comfortable truth, that 
they do not belong to him, but to one greater, wiser, lovelier than 
ho; <and as ho sraiuU, silent with awe, ami 1 the pomp of nature's 
ever-busy rest, hears, as of old, ‘‘The Word of the Lord Clod 
walkuig among ih« trees of the garden in the cool of the day.” 

One sight more, and wo hiuo done. We had something to 
say, had time permitted, on the ludicrous element which ajipears 
Jiere and there in nature. There are animals, like monkeys 
and crabs, which seem made to be laughed at; hy those at lef»st 
who possess that ino.^^t indefinable of faculties, tlie sense of the 
ridiculous. As long as man possesses muscles especially formed 
to enable him to laughj we have no light tp suppose (with some) 
that laughter is an accident oi'our fallen nature, or to find (with 
others) the pfimary cause of the ridiculous in the perception of 
unfitness or di^jharmon};. I yet we shrink (wliether rightly 
or wixingly, wf' can hardly f(‘li) from attributing a sense of the 
ludicrous to the Creator of tlu'sc forms. Jt may he a weakness 
on our part, at least we will hope it is a reverent one; but till 
wo can find something corresjiotidiiig to what we conceive of tho 
Divine Mind in any class of plieiiomona, we had rather not talk 
about them at ail, but observe a stoic “epoehe,” wanting for 
more light, and 3 et contesting that our own laughter is uncon¬ 
trollable, and therefore wt' hope not unworthy of us, at many 
a strange cro.iturc and strringe doing which we meet, from the* 
highest ajie to the lowest polype. 

liut, in tho meanwhlie, tiiere arc animals in which results so 
strange, fantastic, men sO(*niingly hoiriblc, arc produced, that 
fallen man may^be pardoned, if he shrinks from them in disgust* 
'I'liat, at loa->t, must be a conserjuence of our own wrong state; 
for everytliing is beautiful .and poifeet in its ])laee. It may bo 
answered, Yes, in it-s jilacc; but its place is not }ourb. You 
had no business to look at it, and must pay the penalty for in- 
termcdilling.” VV^o doubt that answer; for surely, if man have 
liberty to do anylliing, he has liberty to search out freely his 
lioavenly Father's works; and yet every one seems to have his 
antipatliic animal; and we know one bivd fi*om his childhood to 
zoology by land and sea, and bold in as'^erthig, and lionest in 
feeling, that all, without exception, is beautiful, who yet cannot, 
after nandling and petting and admiring all day long every 
uncouth and venomous beast, avoid a paroxysm of horror at the 
sight of the common house-spider. At all events, whether wo 
w ere intruding or nof, in turning this stone, wo must pay a fine 
for having done so; for there lies an animal as foul and mon¬ 
strous to the eye as hydra, gorgon, or chima‘ra tliro,” and yet 
so wondroasly "fitted to its work, that wo must needs endure, for 
our own iostraction, to handle and to look at it. Its iiatn^ w'O 
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know not, (though it lurks hero under every stone,) and should 
be glad to know. It scorns some very “ low" Ascarid or Pla- 
narian worm. Yon see it? Tljat black, shiny, knotted lump 
among tlie giavol, small enough to be taken up in a dessert-spoon. 
Look now, as it is raised, and its coils draw^j out, Threg feet 
-—six —nine, at least: with a capability of seemingly endless 
expansion; a slimy tajio of living caoutchouc, some eighth of an 
inch in diameter, a dark chocolate-black, with paler longitudinal 
Jines. Is it alive? It hangs helpless and motionless, a mere 
velvet string across the hand. Ask tlio neighhouring Annelids 
and the fry of the rock fishes, or put it into a va«o at honu, and 
sec. It lies motionless, trailing itself among the gravel; you 
cannot tell where it begins or ends; it may be a deail «trij> 
of sea-weed, JIhnoufhaha loi'eo perbajis, or ('hoi^a “fthnn; or 
oven a tarred string. So thinks the little fish wlio plays over 
and over it, till he touches at last what i*i too'kurely a head. 
In an instant a bell-shaped sucker mouth has fastened to his 
side. In an(‘thpr instant, from one lip, a concave double pro¬ 
boscis, just bke a tapirs, (anotlicr instance of the reftetition of 
forms,) has clasped him like a finger; and now begins the 
sfmiigle: but in vam. Ife is being ‘^plaved” with such a 
li&hing-lin(‘ as the skill of a AVilson or a Stoddart never could 
invent; a iivinix lino, with elasticity bcvoml that td the most 
flelicato fly rod, which follows every lunge, shortening and 
lengthening, slipping and twining round every piece of gravel 
and stem of sca-weed, with 'i tiling drag sneh as no Highland 
wiist or step poiilil ever bung to hear on salmon or on trout. 
The victim is tired now; amt slowly, and jet dexterously, his 
blind assailant is feeling and shifting along liis side, till lie 
roaches one end of him; and then the black lips expand, and 
slow’ly and snroly the curved finger begins packing him end- 
foremost down into the gullet*where he sinks, inch by inch, till 
the swelling which marks his place is lost among the coils, and 
he is probably macerated to a pulp long before he lias reached 
the opposite extremity of his cave of doom. Once safe down, 
the black murderer slowly contracts again into a knotted heap, 
and lies, like a boa with a stag inside him, motionless and blest* 
There; wo must come away now, ibr the tide is over our 
ankles: but touch, before you go, one of those little red months 
whicli peep out of the stone. A tiny jet of water shoots up 
almost into your face. The bivalve* who has burrowed into 
the limestone knot (tho softest part of tlve stone to his jaws, 
though the hardest to your chisel) is scandalized at having the 
soft mouths of his siphons so rudely touched, and taildng your 
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for some bothering Annelid, who wants to nibble him, is 
demnding himself; shooting you, as naturalists do humming' 
birds, witii water. Let him rest in peace*; it will cost you ten 
minutes’ hard work, and much dirt, to extract him : but if you 
are fond of shells, secure ono or two of those beautiful pink and 
straw-coloured scallops,* who have grailually incorporated the 
layers of their lower valve with the rouglinessps of tho stone, 
destroying thereby tho beautiful form which belongs to tUeir 
race, but not their delicate colour. There aie a few inoro bivalves 
too, adhering to the stone, and those rare ones, and two or three 
delicate Maiigelur and are trailing their graceful spires up 
and down in search of food. I’hat little bright red anti yellow 
]»ca, U>o, touch it--tho brilH.'uit coloui*cd cloak is withdrawn, 
and, instead, you have a Ijeautifully ribbed piiik cowry,f our 
only European rcprcscjitativo .of that grand tropical family. 
Cast one wondering glance, 'too, at the forest of zooj^hytes and 
corulb, Lepnilicp and Flusfi‘<o, ajul those quaint blue stars, sot 
in brown jelly, whudi are no zoophytes, but res{<ectablo molluscs, 
each with liis well-formed mouth and intestines,if hut combined 
in a peculiar form of (’ominuiiism, of which all ono can say is, 
that ono hopes tliey like it; ami that, at all events, they agree 
better than the heroes ami heroines of IMr. Hawthorne’s Biitlic- 
dale Uomance. 

Now away, and as a «!])ecimen of the fertility of tho water- 
world, look at thi.s rough list of species,§ tho greater part of 


* jiitsio. 

Doris titbcrcnkla. 

-- DiIineHta. 

Doth papiliusd. 
J'leurobrancbus p!anml.-i. 
Ncritiiia. « 

Cjprjea. 

Troclm ^,—2 spocien. 
Mangclia. 

Tiiton. 

Trophon. 

Nasji,— 2 species. 

Cetitliium. 

t'igitretiis. 

FibsurelU. 

Area laeteii. 

Peotan pnafi). 

Ta^ {HiilfiatrA. 

Keilia eaborbtettUris. 
fiipItainlA 
SuiCAva fugosa. 
,€>««troeboina pholadia. 
'TIiolKs^ialva. 
An<nuiiB,^2 Qr 3 $pedfs« 


j- (^prifu Jjtir'tpcrit. 

M lAlii - ooti tinned. 

CviUliia,—1! sp< fieu. 
IJofX’jHits, 'Jo, 

Sf diauin { ^ 

Amulif/e. 

Pl)>llod(jce, and other No- 
reid wtirms. 

Pul;^ uoe s«iuatnata. 

Cruxtufm, 

4 or 5 5i>ocies. 

Eihintid^nis. 

Fehioiue tnilioris. 

Astcx'ios gibbona. 
Opbiocfl'jia neglect®. 
Cucumaria Myiidiuenni* 
comwmtis. 

Polj/pet. 
SertuJarifk puBiU*. 


I JiotrytH. 

Ptil>/pug~ eniitiiiaed. 

St rtulat 1® rugoha. 

-f.illax. 

——— filiciila. 

PJaniulatia f<ilcatai. 

-sctHcea. 

Laomedf®, gciiiculat®. 
CAinpanuiaiia vulubiiiS. 
Aotiiiia iiu'bciiibryaiitfac' 
tituin 

—— clavala.* 

—— atiguiconift. 

—— cra-sici/ruts. 
TubuJtpora patina. 

-Itibuida. 

—serpens, 
evisia ebortu'ft. 

Cellepotw pumicosa. 
LepraJite,—many Hpecies, 
Membraiiipora pilosa. 
Cejlolaria eiliata. 

—— scruposa. 
reptans. 

Ftostra neinbranaeeb, &e. 
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which are on this very stone, and all of which you might obtain 
in an hour, would th(^ riule tide wait for zoologists; «ind remem¬ 
ber, that the nntiiber of individuals of each species of polype 
must be eounte<l by tens of thousands, and also, that, by 
searching the forest of sea-woeds which covers the upper sur¬ 
face, WQ .should probably obtain some twenty minute sj>ecies 
more. 

A goodly catalogue this, surely, of tho inhabitants of three or 
four large stones; and yet how small a speciuu'u of the multi¬ 
tudinous nations of the sea. From the bare rocks above high- 
water mark, down to abysses deeper than ever plummet souuded, 
is life, everywhere life; fauna ancr fauna, and flora after flora, 
arranged in zones, according to the amount ol'light and*warmth 
wliicli cacli species rocjuircs. and to tlie amount of pressme which 
they arc able to endure, 'fhe civvies of the highest rt»cks, only 
sprinkled with salt spray in sj)niig-tid0s and high gales, have 
tlicir peculiar little univalves, their crisp lichen-like .sea-weeds, 
m myriads; lower down, the region of the t'uci (bladder-weeds) 
has its own tribes of periwinkles and limpets; below* again, 
about the nea|>-ti(le mark, tho region of the corallines and Aijm 
furnishes food for yet other species who graze on its watery 
meadows; and beneath all, only uncovered at low spring-tide, 
the zone of the LnnunurUe (the great tangles and oar-weeds) is 
most full of all of every imaginable form of life. So that us wm 
descend the rocks, we nniy compare ourselves (likening small 
tilings to great) to those ^ ho, descending tho Andes, pass in a 
single clay from the vegetation of the Arctic zone to that of the 
Tiopics. And hero and there, even at half-tide level, deep 
rock-basins, shaded from the sun, and always full of water, keep 
up, in a higher zone, the vegetation of a lower one, and afford, 
in miniature, an analogy to^ioso fleop barrancos” which split 
the high table-land of Mexico, down wdiose awful cliffs, swept 
by coiil sea-breezes, the traveller looks from among the plants 
and animals of the temperate zone, and sees far below, dim 
through their everlasting vapour-bath of rank hot steam, the 
mighty forms and gorgeous colours of a tropic forest. 

‘‘ J do not wonder,” says Mr. Gosse, in his charming ** Naturalist’s 
Humbles on the l>evonshiro Coast,”* ** that when Southey had au 
opportunity of seeing some of those beautiful quiet basins hollowed 
in the li^’ing rock, and stocked with elegant plants and* animals, 
having all the charm of nov*'Uy to his eye, they should have moved 
his [wctic fancy, and fuitiid more than one place in tlie gorgeous 
iniugcry of his oriental romances. Just listen to him: 
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“ ' It was a gardon still beyond all prior, 

Even yet it was a place of f>amlise; 

« « « « « 

And hero were coral bowers, 

And gi'ots of madrf‘[M>re8, 

'And buiik«t of sponge, m)A aud fair to cyo 
As p er was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood-njmipln lie 
With languid limbs in summer’s '<uUry hoius. 

Hero, loo, were living flowers, 

Which, like a bud eompaclcd, 

Their purple cups contraeled} 

And now in open blossom spread, 

' Streb'h'd, like green aiilliors, many a seeking head. 

And arboreth of Jointed stone were there, 

And plants of 51)re> f»ne as silkworm's thread ; 

Yea, beautiful a< inernmid's golden hair 
Upon tlie \va%os dispread. 

Others that, like the broa<l banana growing, 

Kai.s'd their long wiinkJod leaves of purple Jiue, 

Like slreamcr.s wide oul/lowing.’ 

(A’ xvi, 5.) 

“ A hundred times you might fancy you saw the type, the very 
original of this de,sc]iption, liaeing, line by line, and imago by image, 
the details of the [>ielure ; and aekmmlodging, as jou proceed, tlio 
minuto truthfulness with which it has been drawn. For bueh is the 
loveliness of nature in those .yeoluded reser\oirSj that tl e aecomplibhetl 
j)oet, when dHpifting the gorgeous .■scenes of eastern nijfhology, 
bcenc.s the wildest and most extravagant that imagination could paint, 
di’ow not upon the resources of his pmlilic fancy for imagery here, 
but was well content to jot down the simple lineanieuts of nature as 
he saw her in phiiii, homely England. 

“ It is a beautiful and fascinating sight for those who have never 
Lcen it before, to see the little shrubberii's of pink coralline—* the 
nrhorcts of Jointed stone'—that fringe those pretty pools. It is a 
charming sight to see the crimson bauaua-like leaves of the Delesseria 
waving in their darkest corners; and the purple iibi*ous tiilts of 
Polysiphonm and Cemmiu, ‘fine as silkw'ojmi's thread.' But there 
are many othcra which give variety aud impart beauty to these tide- 
pools. The broad leaves of the finer than the finest cambric, 
and of the brightest emei'ald-green, adorn the hollow.^ at the highest 
level, while, at the lowest, wave tiny forests of the feathery PtiloiAj, 
and and large leaves, cut into fringes and furbelows, of rosy 

Hliodtfmmw. All these are lovely to behold; but I tltink 1 admire 
as inueJi as any of them, one of the commouest of onr marine plant), 
Chondrus Ct-upm, It occui^ in tlie greatost profusion on this coast, in 
every pool between tide-marks; and everywhere—except in (hose 
of the highest level, where constant exposure to light dwarfs the 
plant, and turns it of a dull umber-brown tint—it is elegant iu form 
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and bfilliant in colour. Tho cxpAiuling fan-shaped fronds, cut into 
segments, cut, and cut again, make fine bushy tufts in a deep pool, 
and every segment of every frond reflects a flush of tho moat iQstrous 
azure, like that of a tempered sword-blade."—(fosse’s Devonshire Const, 
pp. 187-I69. 

And the sea bottom, also, has its zones, at difFerent deptha, 
and its peculiar foims in peculiar spots, aflected hy the currents 
and the nature of the ground, the riches of which have to he 
seen, alas! rather by the imagination than the e^e; for such 
spoonfuls of tho treasure as tho dredge bidngs up to os, come too 
often rolled and battered, torn from their sites and c(n-*rac*tecl 
by fear, mere hints to ns of wliat the ]h)])u1ous reality below is 
like. And often, standing en tbe shore at low tide, lias one 
longed tov^alk on and in under the waves, as the water-ousel 
does in the pools of the niountain»burn, and see it all but for a 
moment; and a solemn beauty aiid meaning has invested the 
old Greek fubie of Glaucns the fisherman, how ho ate of the 
herb* which gave his fish strength to leap back into their native 
element, au«l seized on tho sj)ot with a strange longing to follow 
them umler the waves, and became fi>r ever a companion of tho 
fair scini-hum.in forms with which the Hellenic poets peopled 
their sunny buys and firths, feeding his silent flocks” far below 
on the green Zostera beds, or basking vuth them on the sunny 
ledges in the summer n(H)n, or wandering in the still bays or 
sultry nights aniiil tlje choir of Am]>hitrito and her sea-n} mphs, 

“Joining the bliss of the gods, as they waken tho coves with their 
laughter," 

In nightly revels, wlicieof one has sung,— 

‘So they came up iu their joy; and before them the roll of the 
surges 

$ank, as the breezes sank dead, into smooth green foam-floi Led 
marble 

Awed; and the crags of the clifls, and tho pines of the mountains 
wci-e silent.^ 

So they canto tip in their joy, and around them the lamps of the 
sea-nyntphs 

M 3 >ria<l fiery globes, swam beavitig a d panting, and rainbow's, 
Crimson and azure and emerald, were broken in star-showers, 
liuliting 

h'ar in tlie wine-dark depths of tho crystal, the gardens of Kerens, 
Coral and sea-fan and tangle, tho blooms and 4be palms of the 
ocean. 

So they went on in their joy, more white than the foam which 
4^ they 'scattered, 

'^Ii.’iughing .'tnd bmging and tossing and twining, while eager, the 
'Iritons 
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Blinded with kisses their eyes, unreproved, and above them in 
worship ' , 

Fluttereii the terns, and the sea-gulls swept pa^fc tliem on silvery 
pinions, ^ 

Kclioing softly their laughter; around them the Wantoning dol¬ 
phins . ■ 

Sighed as they plunged, foil of love; and the great sea-horses 
wiiich bore them 

Curved tip their crests in their pride to the delicate arms i?'hich 
embraced them; 

Pawing the spray into gems, till a fiery rainfall, unharming, . 

Sparkled and gleamed on the limbs of the maids, and the coils of 
the mermen. ^ 

So tlnty went on in their joy, b.athetl round with the fiery coolness, 

Needing nor*sun nor moon, self-lighted, immortal; but others 

Pitiful, fioatod in silence apart; on their knees lay the sea-boys 

Whelmed by the roll of flic ^rge, swept down by the anger of 
Nereus; 

Hapless, whom never again upon <|uay or on strand shall thtir 
moiliors 

Welcome with garlands and vows to the temples; hut wearily 
pining, 

Gaze over island and main for the sails which return not; they 
heedless 

Sleep in soft bosoms •for over, and droura of the surge and the 
sea-maids. 

So they past by in their joy, like a dream, down the murmut'ing 
ripples.'* 


Such a rhapsody may be somewhat out of order, even in a 
popular scientific article; and yet one cannot help at moments 
env^dng the phi Greek imagination, ^Yhich could inform the 
soulless sea-world with a human JIte and beauty. For after all, 
star-fishes and sea-anemones are dull substitutes for Sirens and 
Tritons; the lamps of the sea-nymphs, those glorious phos¬ 
phorescent medusae whose beauty Mr. Gosse sets forth so well 
with pen and pencil, arc not as attractive as the sea-nymphs 
themselves would bo; and who would not, like Ulysses, take the 
gray old man of-the sea himself asleep upon the rocks, rather 
than.one of his seal-herd, probably tij^o with the same result as 
the world-famous combat in the Antiquary between Hector and 
Phoeai And yet-r—is there no human interest in these pur¬ 
suits, m'pre-human, ky, and more diviacj than there WouJu’ be 
,evendri ftioae Triton at£d Nereid dreams, if realized to sight and 
]^^t : Heaven forbid , that those should say sOf whose wander- 
; ittgk have been tnixed up with hoHest 

-passages* of ffiendship\ajtid of love, aftd the intercoms union of ‘ 
eqUar ’minds !knd syihpat^^^^ and of the laugh, of 
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children driukiii^jr in health from every breeze, and instruction 
at every step, running over and anon with proud delight to add 
their little troasnro to their father’s stock, and of happy friendly 
evenings spent over the microscope and tho vase, in exa¬ 
mining, arranging, preserving, noting down in the diary the 
woiiders and tho labours of tiio happy, busy day. No; such 
short glimpses of the water world as our present appliances 
afford us, are full enough of pleasure: and w'e will not envy 
Glaucus; we will not even bo over-anxiou? for the success of 
his only modern imitator, the French naturalist wlio is reported 
to have just fitted himself with a waterproof dress and breathing 
apparatus, in order to walJc the bottom of the Mediterranean, 
and sec for himself liow the world goes on at the fift 3 f-fathom 
lino. Wo will be content with ilredging next year as wo 
dredged this, and in .the meanwhile let Mr. Gosse toll us some 
of the pleasures of that little-knovvn amusement;— 

“ The dredge is a strong bag with an iron frame around the 
month, which is drawn over the sca-bottom by a rope. U’lm rudest 
form of the instrument is that used for procuring oysters. The hag 
is generally made of iron rings linked together, and one of the longer 
sides of the frame is turned up to make a scraping-lip. 

“ Bnt the naturalists’ dredge i.s an improvement upon this form ; 
the oyster-dredge, with all the care employed in heaving, will fre¬ 
quently turn over in sinking, so that the nnlipped §m1o of the frame 
which will not scrape is on the ground. Jfence we have each of the 
two long side.s of the mouth made itito a scruping-lip, so that the 
instrument cannot fall wtong. Instead of riugs our body is made of 
spun-yarn (a sort of small rope,) or fishing-line, ticttcd with a small 
mesh; or which is still better, of a raw hide, (such as iho.se which th.e 
tobacconists receive from South America inclosing tobacco, tho hides 
of tho wild cattle of the Pampas,) cut into thongs, and netted io like 
manner. Sometimes the bag is made of coarse sackcloth, or of can¬ 
vass, but the former .soon wears out, and the latter is not sufficiently 
j>orvious to water; an important point, for if there be not a free 
current through the bug, witile on the boliom, it embraces nothing, 
merely driving everything before it, and coming up empty. The 
hide-net is almost indestructible. - ' . 

“ To the two ends, or sliort sides ofi the frame, which forms an 
oblong square, are attached by a limge. two long triangles, which, 
meeting in front at some distance from the mouth, are connected by a 
swivel-joint. T'o this the dragging rope is bent, which must be 
long enough to allow thrice as much at least to be overboard as tlie 
perpendicular depth.would require; if you are dredging in ten 
fat}u)ms, .you must uSe at least thirty fathoms of line; Or your di'edge 
will make long jumps oyer ilie ground instead of steadily rakhig it. 
The inwaad end of die rope having Jbeen fdst to ope of the 
thwarts, the dredge is hove to windward, and Uie boat is pqjt beibire 
the wind, or at least allowed a flowing sheet* “ , ; , 
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* ' * « , « 

“ But before wc ran down to our dredging ground, ray master of 
the eeiremonics pro])osed that we should haul up a point or two, and 
have a scrape on the Zostera beds that cover ?)»any acres of shallow 
water in the bight of Preston Valley. But let mo introduce my man 
to you. A clever follow is done, and though only bred as a fisher¬ 
man, he is quite an amateur natuialist. There is nobody else in 
Weymoiith liarbour that knows anything about dredging} (I have it 
from his own Hpg, so you may rely upon it;) but’ he is tamiliar with 
the feel of almost every yard of bottom from Whitenose to Church- 
Hope, and from St. Aldham’s Head to the BUI. He follows dredging 
with the aest of * 4 .savant; and it is amusing really to hear how he 
pours forth the crackjaw, the sesquipedalian nomenclature. ‘ Now, 
Sir, if you do want a Ga&trovhoina^ X can just put down your dredge 
upon a lot of'am ; we'll bring up three and four in a , stone.’ ‘ I’m 
in hopes we shall have a good Criholla or two olf this bank, if we 
don’t get choked up with tlann '{:ve OphfcomasJ lie tells me in con¬ 
fidence that he has been sore puzzled to find a name for his boat, but 
has at length dclermiiiod to appellate her * The TurriteJla, just to 
astonish the lishermon, you know, Sir,’—with an accompanying wink 
and chuckle, and a patronizing iiudgc in my ribs, .lone is a proud 
man when he gets a real savant alone iu a boat; and he talks with 
delight of the feats which he lias achieved in the dredging line for Mr. 
Bow'crbank, Mr. Hanley, and Professor Forbes. 

«• * » * Mf » 

“ Well, here wo are in the bight, just off the mouth of PrestoU 
Valley, the only bit of pretty scenery'any where near. This, how¬ 
ever, is a little gem; a verdant dell opening to the sea, through 
which a stroanilet runs, with the sides and Iwttora covered with 
woods, a rare feature in this ncighbouriiood. Wc are over the 
Zostera: the beds of dark green gra.ss are waving in the heave of the 
swell, and we can make pnt the long and narrow blades by closely 
looking down beneath the sliadow of the boat,* Here then is the 
place for the keer-drag. Down it goes and sinks into the long grass, 
while we slowly drag it for a couple of hundred yards or so. 

When disposed to try our luck, we hauled on the rope till we 
got the month of the drag to the top of the water; a turn or hitch 
was then taken round a belaying pin, with the two side lines of the 
bridle, and the point of the net only.was then hauled on board, 
put into a pan of water and untied. Here was congregated the chief 
part of the prey taken, and hence the need of having the meshes so 
small in this part. Out swam in a moment a good many little fishes 
that haunt' the grass-bed; as' Pipe-fishes [t^ngnailm) pf several 
Speeies, Gobies mijyunctatus, dec. and bright blue 

Conners, {Leprm and Grerdld^rm.). With these were two or three 
active and charming CutUt^, { 0 ejnoia ); mid clinging to the meshes of 
the,iiet in yarlpus parts; were .several species of Nudibranch Mollusca, 
creatures of remarkable elegance and beauty. . 
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“ Meanwhile we put the boat before the wind, and run along the 
inhospitable coast ou our left. Wc leave the pleasant vale behind, 
and skim swiftly by the black rocks of Ratcliff Head, and the dis¬ 
torted and confused strata of Goggin’s Berrow. AVe pasa Osminglon 
Mills, Avlicre ii rather ample sheet of water is poured in a foaming 
cascade over the low cliffs, and where those curious circular blocks 
of grit-stone, fiat on one side and conical on the other, are im¬ 
bedded with regularity on the sandy face of the precipice : and leave 
on our quarter the rocks, where the abundance of iron pyrites and 
sulphur luiB more than once presented the stninge phenomenon of 
.spontaneous fire; a phenomenon distinctly remembered still by the 
inhabitants of AVeymouth, who- night after night used lo gaze out 
with wonder on the burning cliffs. 

“ At length we are under AVJiitenose, that bold chalk fliff that is 
so prominent an object as the eye roves along the const line from 
AVeyraouth. Here we turn the boat’s edge to tbo southward, and 
throw the dredge overboard in fouttceit fathoms. And w’hile I am 
enjoying with the line in my hand, what a dredger particularly likes 
to feelj the vibration produced by the instrument as it rumbles and 
scrapes over a moderately rough bottom, telling that it is doing its 
work well,—w'e will gaze with admiration on this raagnilicent pre¬ 
cipice of dazzling white that rears its noble head behind us. It is 
the termination of that range of chalk bills which, with some few 
interruptions, intersect the kingdom fi'om the Yoik.^ihiro coast to 
Dorset; and stands in simple majesty, the snowy whiteness of its 
vast face unvaried, except by the slanting linps which mark the 
dipping strata running across it, and which look so fine and so regu¬ 
lar, ns if they hud been drawn by the pet} of a geometrician. 

“ But up with the dredge j let us sec our success. It feels pretty 
heavy as it mounts, and here, as it breaks the surface, we can already 
see some bright-hiied and active creatures in its capacious bag. A 
wide board, rcstin^on two thwarts, serves for a table, and on this— 
a few of the more delicate things, that appear at a glance, having 
been first taken out—the whole contents are poured. Hie empty 
dredge is returned to tlu^decp for another haul, while we set eagerly 
to work with fingers and eyes on the heap before us. 

** AYbat a pleasure it is (o examine a tolemhly proKfhJ'dredgc-haul! 

I am not going to enumerate all the things that we fbupd ;"it would 
make a»pretty long list. Numbersof rctogh stones, and of old worm- 
eateil shells, half a broken bottle, and’other strange matters, were 
there—eVery one, however rude, worthy of clo^ examination, because 
studded withelegantzoophytes,the tubes pf Serpulmand other anneUdm, 
bright coloured pellueid ascidians, graeefut inidjibrattcb moHuscte, the. 
spawn of fishes,-and endless dth^ thin^^ BrlttleTsfcars, by scores,. 
were twining their long spiny arras, like W^izard's i^ijls; among tlie 
tangled mass, arrayed in the most varicj^ and iftbsl '^rgwus' hues of 
all variety of kaleldoajope patterbsj .(see phite sand-stars 

nof afeWr The latter mre much mom delicate m cohSUiutton jtliah 
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the former, being very difficult to keep alive, and also much more 
brittle; the fomer, notwithstanding their English name, I have not 
found so particuiurly fragile. Among other members of this wonder* 
ful class ^ animals, we obtained, in the cour«.c of our day^s work, 
several of ibat tine but eotnmon one, the twelve rayed sHn-shtry^^^o/- 
mter papposa^) a aliowy creature, dressed in rich scmdet livOry, some 
eight inches in diameter. Two or three of a species usually counted 
rai’e also occurred, the bird’s foot {Palmipes memhranmern,) more 
curious, and equally beautiful, (idee plate lU.) ft resembles a, pen¬ 
tagonal piece of thin leather, Avitb the angles a little produced, and 
regularly pointed. The central part of this disc is scarlet, and a 
double line of scarlet proceeds-from this to each angle, while the whole 
is margined by a narrow band of the same gorgeous hue. The re- 
maindet of the surfa<3e is of a pale yellow or cream colour, and covered, 
in the mosit elegant manner, with tufts of minute spines, arranged in 
lines which cross eiich other, lozenge-fashioned, near the middle of 
the disc, and run parallel t<r eacl^ other, at right angles to the margin, 
betwen the points. 

“ Not less attractive was another star-fishj the Eyed Cribolla. 
[Cribetla or.uUtta.) It consists of five fingor-like rtiys, tapering to a 
blunf point, and cleft nearly to the centre, the consisterico stiffiy fleshy, 
or almost cartilaginous. The hue of both disc and rays, or the 
superior surface, is a fine rosy purple. (See plate 111)^ 

“ All these are very attractive occupants of an aquarium. They 
arc active aitd restless, though .slovv in movement, continually crawl¬ 
ing about the rocks, and round the sides of the tank, by a gliding 
motion produced by the ultitchinent stud shifting of hundreds of sucker 
feet, which are protruded at will, through minute pore.s in calcareous 
integument Their showy colours are exhibited to advantage ou the 
dark rocks, around the projections and angles of which they wind 
their fiexible bodies, now and then turning back a ray, from which 
the pellucid suckers are seen stretching and sprawling; and as tliey 
mount the glass, not only can their hues bo admired, but the exqui¬ 
site structure of their jpines, aud the mechanism,of their suckers, can 
be studied at leisure. 

“ Every haul of the dredge brought up several univalve shells, 
tenanted, not by their original constructors and proprietors, but by 
their busy intruder, the^ sQldier crab. {Fagurm.) Sevei'al Sfiecies of 

this curious, creature occurred.I shaU only Just ^iude to 

the beautiful cl^k anewione, (Adamsia pnlUata^ and several other 
species of this charming iamily. Long legged spiUfer, crabs, of th©- 
genera Stehorynclius, Inachus, &o., were abundant, sprawltog their 
slender limbs like bristles, to an, unconscionable distance, tempting us 
to. think that, if wo .hadiegaUke these, we might cover the ground in 
a style tliat .wquid put to ^ame ibe old giant slayer’s seven league 
boots. 

Bat as X have tune and s^ace would fail me if I were to 
attempt an enumeration of idltbq„objects of interest that were brought 
to view in the .course. of a - go^ day’s dredging. Mollusea, both 
naked and shellfikl, both univalve and bividve, and crabs,, prawns 
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and shrimps, worms, sponges, sea-weeds, all presented claims to 
notice, and all contributed representatives to my stock, in the sdcces- 
sive emptyings of the dredge; for we worked pretty nearly all the 
way home. And when we came to bring on shore the bottles, jars, 
pans,*puils and tubs, wo found them all well tenanted with strange 
creatures, tlio greater part of which were despatched on their way to 
Jjomlon by the same evening mail train ."—Gossds Aquarium-, pp, 
55, 58, 59, G3. 

But if you cannot aflPortl the expense of 3 "onr own dredge and 
boat, and the time and trouble necessary to follow the occupa¬ 
tion scientifically, yet every trawler and ov'ste'r boat '411 afford 
you a tolerable satisfaction. Go on board one of these; and 
while the trawl is dowui, spend a pleasant hour or two in .talking 
with the simple, honest, sturdy fellows who work it, fivom whom 
(if you are as fortunate as we have been for many a year past) 
you maj' get man}* a moving storyJof danger and .sorrow, as w'ell 
as many a shrewd practical maxim, and often, too, a living re¬ 
cognition of God, and the providence of God, which will send 
you lioino, perhaps, a wiser and more genial man. And jvhen 
the trawl is hauled, wait till the fish arc counted out, ami 
packed awayy and then kneel down and inspect (in a pair of 
Mackintosh leggings, and your oldest coal) the crawling heap of 
shells and zoophytes which remains behind about the decks, and 
you will find, if a landsman, enough to occupy you for a week 
to come. Nay, even if it bo too calm for travyding, condescend 
to go out in a coble, and. he)p to haul some honest fellow^s deep- 
sea lines and lobster-pots, and you will find more and stranger 
tilings about them than even fisli or lobsters: though they, to 
him who has eyes to see, are strange enough. 

We speak from experience; for it was but the other day that, 
in the north of Devon, we found sermons, not indeed in stones, 
but in a creature reputed among the mo.st worthless of sea ver¬ 
min. We had been lounging about all the morning on the 
little pier, W’aiting, with tlie rest of the village, for a trawling 
breeze which w’ould not come. Two o’clock was past, and still 
the red mainsails of the skiffs hung motionless, and their images 
quivered, head downwards, in the glassy swell, 

“ As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean," 

It was heap-tide, too, and therefore nothing could be done 
among the rocks* in despair, ;findin^ an old coast-guard 
friena starting for his pots, we deteritoitied to save the old man’s 
arms, by rowing him up the shore: !.^id as wc‘peddled home¬ 
ward, under the high green nortfiem’watt, five hundred feet of 
cliff furred, to the water’s edge with' rich oak woods, against 
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whose base the smooth Atlantic swell died whispering, as if 
curling itself up to sleep at last within that sheltered nook, 

. tired with its weary wanderings, while the sun sank low'er and 
low'or behind tho deer-park point, and tlic white stair of houses 
up tho glen was wrapt every moment deeper and deeper in 
liazy smoko and shade, as the liglit faded, and the evening fires 
were lighted one by one, and the soft nnirmur of the water-fall, 
ami the pleasant laugli of children, and the sjdash of lioiucward 
oars, came clearer ami clearer to tlje ear at every stroke, tV.e 
recollection arose of many a brave and ^Yise friend, whose lot 
was cast in no such western paradise, but rather in the infernos 
of tins sinful earth, toiling even then amid the festering alleys of 
Ijermomisey and llcthnal Green, to palliate death and misery 
Avhich they liad vainly labouretl to prevoU, w'atching the 
strides of that very C'hol<M’a which they had been striving for 
years to ward otl^ now re-admitted, in s))ite «)f all their warnings, 
by tho carelessness, and laziness, and gr(?ed, of sinful man. 
And as wo thonght over the whole hapless ipiestion of sanatory 
reform, proved long since a moral duty to God and man, pos¬ 
sible, easy, even pecuniarily prolitablc, and yet left undone; there 
seemed to us a sublime ii’on\', most humbling to man, in some 
of Nature’s processes, am! in the silent and unobtrusive perfection 
with which she iias been taught to anticipate, since the founda¬ 
tion of tlie world, some of the loftiest discovo’ies of motlcrn 
science, and which we arc too apt to boast, ns if we liad created 
tlie method by discovering its possibility. Created it ? Alas for 
the jiride of human genius, and tlio autotheisni whieli would 
make man tlic measure of all things, ami tho centre of tho uni¬ 
verse! All the invaluable laws and methods of sanatory reform 
at best are but clninsy imitations of the unseen wonders which 
every animalcule and leaf have been working since the world’s 
foundation, with this slight dificrence between them and us, 
that they fulfil their appointed task, and we do not. The sickly 
geranium which sprearls its blanch(‘d leaves against the cellar 
panes, and peers up, as if imploringly, to tlie narrow slip of 
sunlight at the top of the narrow wyml, had it a voice, could 
tell more truly titan ever a doctor*in the town, why little Maggie 
sickened of the scarlatina, and little Joeky of the hooping-cough, 
till the toddling woo things who used, to pet and water it were 
carried off each and ail of them one by one to the kirk yard 
sleep, while the father and mother sat at home, trying to supply 
by whisky the very vital energy which fresh air and piiro 
Avater, and tho balmy breath of woods and heaths, were made 
by God to give; and how the little geranium did its best, like 
a heaveii-sont angel, to right the wrong which man’s ignorance 
had begutten, and drank in, day by day, tho poisoned atinos- 
vorj. xxiT. NO. xLin. o 
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phore, and funned it into fair green leaves, and breathed Into 
tlio elilUlreii’s laocs, from every ]}ore, wlienever tliey bent over 
it, the life-giving oxygen for wliicli their dulled blood and 
festered lungs Avere c,raving, but iji vain; fulBlling God’s will 
itself, lh(yugh nian would not, and was too careless or too cove¬ 
tous to see, after six thousand years of boasted jn’ogress, why 
(iofl had euvered the earth with grass,- herb, and tree, a living 
and life-giving garment of perpetual health and youth. 

It is too sad to think long about, lest wo be-‘oine very Ilera- 
flltuses. Let us lake the. other side of the T-.iatter with 
Democritus, try to laugh man out of a little of his boastful 
ignorance and self-satis Bed clumsiness, and tell him, that if the 
i louse of Commons ivould but summon one of the Iktlb Para- 
mecia from any Thames’’ sewer-mouth, to give*his evidence 
hofure their next Cholera Coiurnittee, sanatory blue-books, 
invaluable as they are, would bo sujicrsedod for ever and a day, 
and ISir VV^illiam Molesworth would no longer have to confess, 
as he did the other day, that he knew of no means of stopping 
the smells which wore driving the members out of the House, 
and the juilges out of Westmin.stcr Hall. 

Nay, in the boat at lliat minute, silent and noglecfcd, sat a 
fellow-])assenger, who was a greater adejit at removing iiuisanees 
than the whole Hoard of Il<?alth put together, and who had 
done his work, too, with a cheapness unparalleled; for all his 
good deeds hail not as yet cost the State one penny. True, ho 
lived by his l)usiue.ss : si do other insjiectors of nuisances : but 
nature, instead of paying Maia Sqiiinado, Esipiire, some five 
hundred jiounds sterling per aiimim for liis labour, has con¬ 
tinued, with a sublimi simplicity of economy which .Mr. Hume 
may envy and admire afar off, to make him do liis work gratis, 
by giving him the nuisances as his perquisites, and teaching 
how to eat them. Certainly, (without going the length of the 
Caribs, wlio uphold Cannibalism because, tiiey say, it makes 
war cheap, ar,.| jjroclmlc.s entirely the need of a commissariat,) 
this cardinal virtue of cheapness ought to make Sijuinado an 
interesting object in the eyes of the present generation, espe¬ 
cially as he is at this rnorncut. a true sanator/ martyr, having, 
like many olTiis human fellow-workers, got into a fearful scrape 
by meddling with those existing interests, and “ vested rights 
which are but vested \vrongs,” which have proved fatal already 
to more than one Board of Health. For last night, as ho was 
sitting quietly umler a stone in four fathoms water, he became 
aware (wliethcr by sight, smell, or that mysterious sixth sense, 
to us uiiknow'D, which seems to reside in his delicate I'eelors) of 
a ]jalpable nuisance somewhere in the neighbourhood; and, like 
a trusty servant of the public, turned out of his bed instantly, 
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and went in searcli, till he cllscoveretl liangin^ among what ho 
judged to be the stems of tangle, (TMnnminci,) three or lour 
large pieces of stale thornhack, of most evil savour, and highly 
ju’ejudicial to the purity of the sea, and the health of the neigh¬ 
bouring Ijorrings. Happy S<p’'inado! He needed not to dis¬ 
cover the limits of his authority, to consult any lengthy Nuisances 
Removal Act, with its eluuses and eounter-clanses, and excep¬ 
tions, and explanations of interpretations, and interpretations of 
c\j)lanations. Nature, who can afford to be arbitrary, because 
she is perfect, and to give her servants irresponsible juAVers, 
becaiipc she has trained them to their work, had bestowed on liim 
and on his foi'cththcrs, as goieral l]('alth insp(>ctors, those very 
summarf p«v^ ers of entrance ami removal in the watery realms, 
for which common sense, public opinion, and ju’ivato pliilan- 
tliro])y, are still entreating Vilinly in the terrestrial realms; and 
finding a hole, in he wont, and began to remove the nuisance, 
without ‘‘waiting twenty-four hours,” “laying an information,” 
“ serving a notice,” or any other vain delay. The evil was 
theiv,—and there it should not stay ; so having neither cart nor 
barrow, he just began putting it into his slomacli, and in the 
meanwliile, sot liis assi'>tants to work likewise. . Ror suppose 
not, gentle reacb^r, that Sqiiinado went alone; in his train W’ero 
more than a hundred thousand as good as lie, each in his ofiice, 
and as cheaply paid; who nced(‘d m) cumbrous baggage train of' 
hn’ce-]nunps, hose, cldoi-ide of lime packets, whittiwasli pails or 
brushes, but were every unni his own jiKslrmnent; and to save 
expense of transit, just grew on S(}uinad(fs back. ])o you doubt 
the assertion i Then lift Jiim uj^ hither, and jnitting him gently 
into that shallow jar of salt-w’ator, look at liim tlirougli the 
hand-magnlficr, and see hov/ namre is ma.vinm in minhntf. 

Tliero lie. sits, twiddling his feelers, (a substitute with Crustacea 
for biting their nails when they are ])nzzled,) and by no means 
lovely to look on in vulgar eyes. About the bigness of a niaifs 
fi.st, a round-bodied, spiiidle-.shanked, ei’usty, ]>rick]|', dirty 
fellow, with a villanous squint, too, in those little bony eyes 
which Jiever look for a moment both the same Avay, Never 
mind : many a man of genius is ungainly enough ; and nature, 
if you will observe, as if to make up to liim for his uncomeliiiess, 
has arrayed him as Solomon in all his glory never wa.s arrayed, 
and so fulfilled one of the few rational proposals of old Fourier, 
that scavengers, chimney-sweeps, and other workers in disgust¬ 
ing employments, should ho rewarded for their sell-sacrificc in 
behalf of the public weal by some peculiar badge of honovir, or 
laurel crown. Not that his crown, like those of tho old Greek 
games, is a mere useless badge; on tho contrary, his robe of 
state is composed of hi.s fellow-servants. Ilis whole back is 
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covorocl witli a little grey forest of branching hairs, fine as the 
spider’s web, each braiichlct carrying its little pearly ringed 
club, each club its rosc-crowned polype, like (to quote Mr. 
Gosse’s comparison) tin? uiiexpanded buds of the acacia.* 

On that leg grows, amid another eppse of the grey polypes, a 
delicate straw-coloured Sertularia, branch on branch of tiny 
double combs, each tooth of the comb being a tube containing a 
living flower; on another leg another Sertularia, coiirser, but 
still beautiful; and round it again has trained itself, parasitic 
on the parasite, ]dant upon plant of glass ivy, hearh’g crystal 
bolls,t each of which, too, ])rotvudes its living flower ; on another 
leg is a Ircsh species, like a little heather-hush of whitest ivory,J 
and every noodle loaf a polype cell—let us stop before the ima¬ 
gination grows dizzy with tiio contemplation of those myriads of 
beautiful atornie.s. And what is tlibir use 1 Kach living flower, 
each p<»lype mouth is feeding fast, sweeping into itself, by the 
perpetual currents caused by tlie delicate fringe's upon its rays, 
(so minute tlie.se la.st, that tlieir motion only betrays their pre¬ 
sence,) each tiniest atom of decaying matter in the surrounding 
water, to convert it, by some w’ondrous alciioniy, into fresh cells 
and bnds, ami either build up a fresh branch in the thousand- 
tcMianted tree, or form an egg-cell, from whence when ripe may 
issue, not a fixed zoophyte, but a free swimming animal. 

And in the meanwhile, among tin's animal forest, grows a 
vegetable one of dolicarcst sea-wceds, gi’ocn and brown and 
crimson, whose office is, by their everlasting breath, to reoxy¬ 
genate the impure water, and render it fit once more to be 
breathed by the higher animals who swim or creej) around. 

Mystery of mysteries! We can jest no more—Heaven for¬ 
give ns if wc have jested too much on so simple a matter as that 
poor spider-crab, taken out of tlie lobster-pots, and left to die at 
the bottom of tlie boat, because hi.s more aristocratic cousins of 
tlie blue and purple armour will not enter the trap while he is 
within. « 

We are not aware whether the sni’mi.se, tliat these tiny 
zoophytes help to purify the water by exhaling oxygen gas, 
has yet been verified. The iiifusori, I animalcules do so, revers¬ 
ing the functions of animal life, and instead of evolving carbonic 
acid gas, as f)tlu?r animals do, evolve pure oxygen. So, at least, 
says Liebig, wh<i states that ho found a small piece of match¬ 
wood, just extinguished, burst out again into a flame on being 
immersed in the hubbies given out by these living atomies. 

We ourselves should be inclined to doubt that this is the case 
with zoophytes, having found water in which they were growing 
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(unless, of course, sea-weeds were present) to be jicculiarly 
ready to become foul: but it.ivS dilfjcult to say whether this is 
owing to their deoxygeuaring the water while alive, like otlier 
animals, or to the fact that it is very rare to get a specimen ot 
zoophyte in which a large number of the polypes have not been 
killed in the transit home, or rt least so far kiuKjked about, that 
(in tlie Antliozoa, which are far the most abundant) the poJy|)C 
—or rather living mouth, for it is little more—is thrown oft to 
decay, pending tlie growth of a fresh one in liio same cell, 

JJut all the sea-weeds, in common with oth<‘r vegetables, per¬ 
form tins function continually, and thus maintain the water in 
wdiicli they grew in a state lit to su})port animal life. 

This fact, first advanced by rriestley and Ingenhoiisz, and 
tliongl* rtoul)ted by the great Kllis, satisfactorily ascertain<xl 
by Professor Daubeny, Mi’. Ward, Dr. Johnston, and Mr. 
Warington, enables ii.s answer the question, which wo hope 
has ere now arisen in the minds of some of our readers.— 

ITow is it pos.sible to see tiiese wonders at home? lleautifiil 
ami in.strnctive as they may be, they can be meant for none but 
dwellers by the .sea-side; and even to them, tlie glorie.s f»f the 
water-worid must always be more inoinentarv than those of the 
rainbow, a mere Kata Morgana, which breaks up and vanishes 
before our eyes. If there were but some luetbod of making a 
miniature sea-w’orld for a few days ; much igore of keeping one 
with us when far inland ! 


This desideratum lias at last been filled up; .md science lias 
.shewn, as usual, that by simply obeying nature we may compier 
her, even so far as to have our miniature sea, of artiticial salt¬ 
water, filled with living jilants and sea-weeds, maintaining each 
other in perfect liealth, and each following, a.s far as is jiossible 
in a confined space, its natural habit,'?. 

^I’o Dr. ilolinstoii is due, as far as is known, the honour of the 
first accomplishment of this, as of a hundred other zoological 
triumphs. As early as ,1842, he proved to himself the vegetable 
nature of the common pink coralline, which fringes every rock- 
nool, by keeping it for eight weeks in unchanged salt-water, 
without any putrefaction ensuing. The ground, ot counso, on 
which the proof rested in this case was, that if the coralline 
were, as had often been thought, a zoophyte, the waiter would 
become corrupt, and poisonous to the life of tlio small animals 
ill the same jar; and that its remaining fresli argued that the 
coralline had reoxygenatod it from time to time, and was there¬ 
fore a vegetable. ^ 1^,1 

In 1850, Mr. Kobert Warington communicated to tlio Che¬ 
mical Society the results of a year’s experiments, On the 
Adjustment of the Relations between the Animal and Vegetable 
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Kingdoms, bywbicli the vital functions of both arc pormaricntly 
maintained.” The law which Iii.s experiments verified was the 
same as that on wliich Mr. Ward, in 1842, foumlcd his invalu¬ 
able proposal for incre!i.sino the ])nrity of the air in large towns, 
by planting trees, and cultivating flowers in rooms, Lhnt the 
itnimal and vegetable rcepiraiions might counterbalunee each otherj 
the animars blood being purified by the ox 3 'geii given off by 
the plants, the plants fetl by the carbonic acid breathed out by 
the anirnahs. 

On the sarao principle, Mr. Warington .first kept, for many 
months, in a v.aso of unchanged water, two small geld fish and a 
plant of VaJlimeria splrnlin; and two years afterwart'u begun a 
similar ex|)eriment with se.a-watcr, weeds, and ammionos, which 
were, at last, as successful sis the former ones. Mr* (lftss*o had, 
in the meanwhile, with tolcrahlc succes.s, begun a .similar method, 
unaware of what Mr. Warington Imd done; and now the 
beautiful and curious exhibition of fresh and salt-water tanks, 
opened last year in tlie Zoological Gardens in London, bids fair 
to be copied in every similar institution, and wc hope in many 
private houses, tliroughout the kingdoms. 

'Fo this subject IVIr. Gesso’s last book, “ The Aquarium,” i.s 
principally devoted, though it contains, besides, sketches of coast 
.scenery, in his usual charming style, and descriptions of rare 
sea-animals, with wise and godly refleetions thoreou. One groat 
object of interest in the book is the la.st chapter, which treats full 
of the making and stocking these salt-water “Aquaria,” and the 
various beautifully cob ared plates, which are, as it were, sketches 
from the interior of tanks, W'oll-fittcd to excite the ambition of all 
readers, to po.ssess such gorgeon.s living pictures, if as nothing 
else, still as drawing-room ornaments, flower-gardens which 
never wither, fairy lakes of perpetual calm, which no storm 
blackens,— 

our’ III liilee/, our’ ev orrufit}. 

Those who have never seen one of them can never imagine (and 
neither Mr. Gesso’s pencil nor our clumsy words can ever describe 
to them) the gorgeous colouring and the grace and delicacy m 
form which those subaqueous land^’capes exhibit. 

As for colouring,—the only bit of colour which we can 
remember even faintly resembling them, (for though Corregio’s 
Magdalene may rival them in greens and blues, yet even he has 
no such crimsons and purples,) is the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
by that “ prince of chiorists,” Palma Vecchio, whiqh hangs ou 
the left-hand side of Lord Ellesmere’s great gallery. ’ But as 

t r the forms,—where shall we see their like? Where, amid 
iniaturc forests as fantastic as those of the tropics, animals 
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whose shapes outvie the wildest dreams of tlio old German ghost 
painters, whicli cover the walls of the gnllories of J’nissels or 
Ajitwerp ? And yet the uncouthost has «ome quaint beruity of 
its own, while most—the star-fishes and anemones, for oxamjdc 
—arc nothing but beauty. Tlic well coloured plates in Mr. 
Gossc's Aquarium” give, afu r all, but a meagre picture of 
the reality, as it may be seen either in his study, or in the 
tank-house at the Zoological Gardens; and as it may be seen 
also, by any one wlio will follow carefully the directions given 
at the end of his bixtk, stock a glass vas(' willi such common 
things as they may find in an hour’s searcli at low-tide, behind 
. Musselburgh pier, and so have an opportunity of seeing how 
truly Gossc says, in his valuable preface, that— 

Tlic hahil#” (ami he might well have juldetl, the marvellous beauty) 
“ of animal?, will never be thorcMJglily known till they are ob.s(?rvo<l in 
detail. Nor is it sutlicient to mark tJjcin with attention now and then: 
tliey must be closely watched, their various actions carefully iiot(!d, 
their l)ehavioiir under ditrerent iiircuinstanccs, and especially llioso 
movements which seem to us more vagaries, imdirocied hy any sug¬ 
gestible motive or cause, well cxaniinod. A rich fruit of result, 
often new and curiou.s and unc.xpc<‘lod, will, I am sure, reward any 
one who studies living animals in this way. 'I'lie most inlcrosling 
parts, by far, of published ISatural History, arc tlu)se minute, but 
graphic particulars, whicli liavc been gathered up by an attentive 
watching of individual animals.” 

IMr. Gosso’s own books, certainly, give proof enough of this. 
Wo need only direct the reader to his exquisitely huniorous 
account of the ways and w’orka of a captive soldier-crab,*'' to 
shew them hotv much there is to be seen, and bow fuU nature is 
also of that ludicrous element of which we spoke above. And, 
indeed, it is this form of Natural History, not mere classification 
and the finding out of names, and quarrellings as to the first 
discovery of that beetle or this butter-cup,—too common, 
alas! among mere closet-collectors,—“ endless genealogies,’^ to 
apply St. Paul’s words by no means irreverently or fancifully, 
“ which do but gender strifenot in these pedajitries is that 
normal training to bo found, forwdiich we have been landing the 
study of Natural History; but in healthful walks and voyages 
out of door, and in careful and patient watching of the living 
animals and plants at home, with an observation sharpened by 
practice, and a temper calmed by the continual practice of the 
naturalist’s first virtues—patience and perseverance. 

It is hardly fair to close this article, devoted as it has been 
almost entirely to the “ Wonders of the Sea-Shore,” without 


Aquarium, p. I <7 3. 
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a list of bo(^ks which may Jiclp young people to teach 
themselves somewhat at least, of other branches of natural 
history. 


T*or (Joology, we need hardly say that we know no better 
bo(;ks tliaii Mr. llugli Miller’s; for though his “Old Ked 
Sandstone’' is devoted to one set of strata only, yet it is bettor to 
teach the young how to observe tlioroughly one set of pheno¬ 
mena, than how to know a little about a thousand, liy making 
himself perfect master of one subject, has Mr. Miller attained 
his eminence. And by trying to do the saiu;, and so to behold 
the universal, where alone it can bo rightly seen, in the particu¬ 
lar, w'ill tljc young student fit himself for wider spheres of ob¬ 
servation, Hut for a book of general conclusions in Gc'ology, 
wo know ]io»e at all orjual to the little one by Professor Anstey. 
of King’s (b)llege, Kondou. 

Iu)i‘ ilotany, we should recommend the Kev. C. A. Jehu’s 
“ Week at the T^izurd,” ou the very same grounds that we do 
Mr. Millers “Old Ked Saxidstoiieand lor a book of reference 


for names and classes, his “ .Flowers of the Field,” published 
by the Society for tbe Promotion of Oliristiau Knowledge, as 
the best and cheapest hand-book which wo have. 

For iVIicroscopic wonders. Miss Agnes Catlow’s little works 
will give the youngs abundance ; and. ibr Physical Geography, 
Guyot’s “ Farth and JMan,” and Miss Kosina Zornliu’s little in¬ 


troductory work, will bill them all they need know, and far more 
than Ihoy will recollet'l. 

J<’or Ornithology, diere is ni> hpok, after all, like dear old 
Bewick, passe as he may be, in a strictly scientific ])oijit of 
view; ami Mr. Jjt. John’s “ Wild Sports of the North,” and 
“ Tour in Suthorlandsliiro,” are tlie monograjihs of a sportsman, 
a gentleman, and a naturalist, whicli remind us at every pagcj 
(aud what higher praise can we give?) of White’s History of 
Selbourjicas do also Mr. Knox’s “ Bir<ks of Sussex.” 


These three little books, with Mr. Gosse’s “ Canadian Natu¬ 
ralist,” ought to be in the liands of every lad who has the least 
chance (as tbonsnnds have) of passing his maiiliood in Canada 
or South Africa, India or Australia. 


And so we end our article, heii .‘tily wishing that it may send 
out a few fresh labourers into a field, which we know from 
experience to be as full of health and happiness, as it is inex¬ 
haustible in fertility, and beauty, and tbe glory of Him whose 
name is Love. 
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Akt. ll, —Report of Twenty-one Years' Experience of the Dick 
Be<iucst^ for Elecatimj the Character ami i^oaition of the 
Parochial Schools and Schoolnuisters in the Counties of A her- 
deen, Banff and Moray. Vres<?nteil to the Trustees, by 
Allan" ]\Iexzii:s, Winter to the SigJiot, Professor of Convey- 
anein.i*- in the University ol LOtlinbur^h, Olcrk to the Trustees. 
Edinburgh, ItiiVl. 


WTc were tauglit, in our younger <lays, that Seotimid was llio 
model country of the world in matters of [)Oj>ular education. 
In this,-as in a thoupand other good old-fa^Iu()ned ojjlnioiis, our 
prejuuiet'S have received of late a severe s)iu(’k.> And yet \vc 
are much disposed, in spite of all recent disclosures, to adhere in 
the main to the old ojiinitm, that the Seotcii are, upon the \iliole, 
better educated than any other {)eop]e of Euroiie. Certainly, 
if you meet a Scottish lowland peasant in tiic centre of England, 
and enter into eonversati<»n willi him, you very soon discover, 


as a general rule, tiiat you have a vastly more intelligent man 
to deal with than you can expect to find in the worthy hut dull 
smock-frocked rac\' around you. I'lie. lower orders of Sc<)tland 


have fheir faults—very obvious and great I'aults-'-but, speak¬ 
ing of the nation generally, want of intelligence and mental 


cultivation is not as yet to be reckoned in tlio list. It may, 
however,.be (jiiite consistent with this, that the country is in a 
transition state—the old Jiational character may he undergoing 
a rapid cdiangc—and it may be quite true that, unless evils 
which now exist are eftbctually cliecked, Scotland will have lost 
her high position before another generation has grown to man¬ 
hood. 


The ideal character of the Scottish lower orders is taken 


from the Lowland rural population : but these are very far, in¬ 
deed, from being tlio whole of the Scottish people. It was 
too long the custom to look at the wild districts of Scotland, 
inhabited by the Gael, as an unknown savage region, wltich 
might well be left out of the account: and late years have 
jHJopled all tlie large Scottish, like the EnglisJi, towns, witli 
another barbarous race of Celts, who bring all their squalid 
habits with them across the sea, and make the Gorbals or the 
Cowgato merely a second edition of Skibbarcen. These last 
poor creatures have also, it must be remembered, a wretched 
power of dragging down the indigtjnous poor of every town in 
which they settle to the level of their own degradation. And, 
besides the two fertile causes of degeneracy thus furnished from 
thb Highlands and from Ireland, Scotland, like every other 
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country where marnifactiires are flonrishing, rnusst gather aronml 
its centres of industry a teeming population, which it is far be¬ 
yond the pow(‘r of the old established religious and educatioua'I 
machinery to teach. Tims Scotland may be in a very critical 
position at home, tliongh the present race of Scotchmen still 
rnaintaiji their high character abroad ; and we fully believe it is 
necessary to take immediate stej)s to meet the growing evil 
before it becomes so great as to be past remedy. We trust it is 
not national vanity wlueh makes us feel tliat, not Scotland only, 
or the United Kingdom, hut the whole woiM would suffer, if, 
bcibre another fifty years have passed, (he old Scott^’^h character 
were to become extinct. 

Now we have heard a great deal of late as to Scottish c»luca- 
tion. The Coalition Ministry, anxious to establish general 
system of education, selected Scotland, not we, hope aS the 
on which to experimen}, hiu rather as the hcaltliy 
.subject in wliicli they might, oitlioiit danger, see how their 
treatment acted, before they adopted it in their general practice. 
Perhaps Lord John Kns.seil thought that, as differences of reli¬ 
gious belief present the great difficulty in the way of the adop¬ 
tion of any national system of education—and as there appears 
to .Englishmen to he, really no serious diifercnce of belief on any 
])oint of importance amongst, the IVotc.stant poor of Scotland 
—that therelbre he W'ould find it comparatively an easy task 
to bring their teaclicrs to accord ; he forgot, j^erhaps, that 
often the less people iiave to differ about the more inveterate 
is their disagreement. Whatever was the cause of failure, the 
well-intended Ministerial Bill failed ; but no one will say the 
attempt has not <lone good, if it has awakened the attention of 
Parliament, and of the United Kingdom, to the fact, that in 
Scotland, as well as in England, in matters of education, there 
is pressing necessity for an immediate vigorous move. 

Sir J. K. Shuttlcv'orth* has bronglit forward, in a condcn.sed 
form, stati.stics which, whether his calculations ba.sed on them 
be accurate or no, must be taken to prove that it will never do 
to leave matters as they are. lie tells us, on the authority of 
the evidencef of 1845, that in the Highlands, out of a popula¬ 
tion of 500,000, there were then 'bout 80,000 above the ago of 
six years who could not read. The Highland parislics are of 
vast extent; and in them the parish school system must have 
little pow'er. ‘ The parish, for example, of Small Isles, it is stated 
in the same ovidonco, consists of four large islands, detached 
and separated by arms of the sea, and though there is a 

Public Education, 1853, pp. 342, 348. 

Evidence of l>r, Norman Maeleod, as quoted by Sir J. K, Shutticwordi. 
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considerable population in eacli of tlicse islands, they have but 
one parish school. A^ain, in the extensive parish of Jura, wo 
are told is included the island of Culonsav, distant from it forty 
miles. The parish church and school air- m the island of .lura 
—tliero is also included in the pnrisli a slate island, with a very 
considerable population, and the island of .Shuna as well as the 
island of Scarba; all of which are, of course, completely sepa¬ 
rated from the parish chnrch and school. To meet the evil of 
such separations, the salaries of tlic parish schoolmasters have 
been allowed by Act of Parliament to be divi<led, means 
may. be siippiie»l for maintainin'; in a ])arish more than one’ 
^school: the result has been miserable; c.o., at Colonsay, it is 
stated in the same evidence, tlic master has £11 a-ycar, and at 
Jura £.11, \\;}iilc the remainder of tlie united salajry is frittered 
away in sums of ,£2, £3, and £1, amongst other teachers. The 
school fees* amongst th« impoverished }) 0 ]nilatiou of these dis¬ 
tricts arc of no account. Xn some of tiie islands the te.achers 
dismiss their boys when they jileaso, ami go to the herring- 
fishery; and they make more money hy a few nights’fishing 
than by six months' scbool-kcej>iug. iSome of the scliool-houses 
in such situations are described as wretched hovels—the water 
trickling down from the imperfectly tliatched roof, the children 
taking refuge in a cormu’ as shelter from the rain, or gathering 
round the peat-fire in tlie middle of the room, uhilc the smoko 
finds its way through the crannies in the wall, which is often 
. built of wet rough stones, put together without mortar, as they 
are tumbled from the quarry, ami freely admitting the weather, 
exce])t. whore the holes arc stuffed up witli moss. Both the 
religious communions of Scotland and individuals have, no 
doubt, made groat exertions since 1815, to meet the evils inci¬ 
dent to this rude state of society; but the disea.se must bafllo 
their pow'cr. Jn such wild districts we might expect a bad state 
of things; but 8ir James Shuttleworth tells ns, on the authority 
of evidence which he adduces,* that LoAvland schools have been 
often found quite as bad. In the most populous, and the least 
popii]ou.s districts, Avliere the endowed school cannot suffice for 
the growing ]>opulation, or where the distance to be traversed 
before it can be reached is too great to allow children to frequent 
it, we find the chief field of what are called the adventure schools. 
A description is given to enable us to judge of what some of 
these were found to be in the presbyteries of Chirnside, Dunse, 
and Lauder, and we have such particulars as the following;— 
In one school the dwelling-house of the master consisted of one 
apartment 15 feet by 12. The apartment in which another of 


* Vide p. 354, whore Mr, Gordon and Air. Gibson nre ijnoted. 
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tlic^o scliools was taught Avas originally a hayloft: tlie lower 
story, when the scliool was visitcfl, was used as a stable. Tlie 
apartment in which another school was taught was 11 feet by G, 
the height 71 feet, Anotlier was an old stable. In another 
the inastci', wlio hud on an average 4o pupils, had not realized, 
during the year preceding the inspector’s visit, more than £'6, 
10s. from feois—Imving no other salary to depend on—and be¬ 
tween October and April, only Is. of fees had been paid; so 
that he had been coinpcdlod, in order to oljlain a maintenance, 


to o))en Q, small grocery shop. 

In the parish schools it lias only been by a gre.d 'stniggle that 
the education given lias kej>t pace with the imjiroved standard. 
of the age. The‘stij)onds of the masters have been Ijitherto far 
below what the nature, of the duties demands. The liiasters of 


the parochial schools arc generally superior to rmy •)ther class of 
toaciiors of .schools for the poor injiScotland; but still, the paro- 
eliial schools have, in many places, languished under the many 
discouraging dilfioultie.^i to which tlir‘y have been cxjiosed ; and 
Avhat is worse still, the national legal eiidowmient tbi- tlie educa¬ 
tion of the poor, as is well known, docs not extend to the burgh 
towns, Tlio parish schools arc for rural districts only. In tlic 
towns, therefore, the hotbeds of crime, a mass of igno)“ance and 
wickedness Is growing up, which threatens to overllow the land. 

From the accounts of juvenile depravity in tlie largo towns, 
and of the dark and ignorant .state of parts of the Highlamls, no 
doubt can exist that tliern is a vast ninltitndo of cliildren in 


Scotland, as in Kngiand, who are not in attendance on any 
school,* We must not quote Sir J. K. iSiiuttlewortlf.s calcula¬ 
tions of the number of chihlrcn left uneducated in Scotland, for 
very trustworthy authorities look iipon his statements in this 
matter as by no means doing justice to tin: eiliciency of the ex¬ 
isting system. Indeed there seems little doubt, from the census 
returns, agreeing as they do in this respect, with other sources 
of information, tliat the calculation he* has made of the defi¬ 
ciency of education tliroughont Scotland, taken ns a wholes 
gives an exaggerated jiicfure. The .Rc[Hn’t of the Education 
Committee of tlu3 Cencral Assembly of the Establislied Church, 
published this ycar,t vvhilo it urge.S that, so far as the Com¬ 
mittee’s inquiries have extended, the proportion of children 


* Calculations ui' general averages as tn the ntimbcr of children receiving oduen- 
tion throughout a whole couiityi arc not of innch use for oui* pi-escnt purpose. If 
there be. thousands growing up in our large towns, e, <j., without any instruction, 
this eyll is not met by the fact that more than the usual proportion are being weli 
ed^i^ted in other districts. 

- ^■*The lleport of the Educational Comniitloo for 1853, p. 20, calculates the 
nilnibcr of scholars enrolled, at all schools in .Scotland, as about 1 in 7,5 of the 
population. 
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receiving instruction is nmcli more satisfactory than had been 
’commonly^ asserted, still admits a serious deficiency of atten- 
<lance. [t is of little use to dispute as to statistics wliich must 
be more or less conjectural; neither is it v/oith while wrangling 
whether Scotland be in this respect in a mure prosperous state 
than other countries. All arc agreed that the deHcicncy in 
many parts of Scotland is very great and alarming; and the 
Ia)r<i Advocate’s measure of last session will not have been in¬ 
troduced in vain, if it rivets attention on this fact. 

We take it for granted, then, that energetic measures to 
remedy this evil are hut postponed: and we trust they will uot 
"^le postjioncd long. Meanwhile, perhaps we may do some good 
service, if we take advantage of tlu' delay, to remind all con¬ 
cerned, that, thongli innch improvement cannot ho looked for 
without aid from (iov(tf;nm«nt, Government measures, even 
* though sanctioned by an nnanimons Parliament, must be power¬ 
less of themselves. All that a (xoveinmcnt can do is to con¬ 
struct tlie machinery of odueation. Whether cflncation is to 

4 

he good or no must tlopend, not on lifeless niacliinory, but on a 
living power.* 

Jn illustration of this truth wc would call attention to the 
stale of tlie lairly reimmeralcd manufacturing ]U)puiation of 
Scotland. A Sc^itchman may ho an intelligent man, and yet 
be one of tlm most olfensive specimens of humanity. Setting 
the wild districts of tlie Highlands out of consideration, and the 
still more savage districts of the neglected Wynd.', wc are bold 
to assert, that a great deal of the most ])re<aons part of education 
is wanting in the shrowil, well informed, and well pixid class of 
the Scottish manufacturing poor.t It is not enough to congra¬ 
tulate ourselves that all tliese persons can road, and most of tliem 
show their reading by using, in their ordinary conversation, as 
many long words as if tliey wished to impress tlioir hearers with 
the idea that they liad taken an University Degree—that they 
are well informed enougii in matters of science, connected with 
their trade, know sometliing of general history, and are particu¬ 
larly alive to the jiolitics of the d.ay,—a man may be all this, 
and” have mailo very little progress in real education. If educa¬ 
tion is really good, it must refine, and it must make a man 


* refrain from entering on tho cUflieuU miestion, how a dci>ra(Icd population 
are t<» be indiicod to avail themselvca of the means of ctiue.'ition, vvlien adeijuately 
provided. It seems inoro important to insist now on the duty of striving to make 
such education as we have really good. It is possible to liave a gi’cat dual of 
educational machineiy, and little real education. 

f Wo may remark, by the way, that tlio attention paid to schooling in tlio 
lowland pai'ts of Scotland surely might have boon expected, before now, to have 
introduced greater attention to cleanliness and neatness in the dwellings of the 
Scottish poor. 
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humble, in the best sense of the word, tJiat is, conscious that, 
though he strives to learn daily, he knows, after all, very little.* 
Now in these two qualities, rofinomciit and true humility, tho 
Scottish manufacturing ])oor are certainly not ])re-eminent. 
Sometimes, when we have been thrown in their way, and have 
witnessed their innate vulgarity and rudeness, while we hoard 
their sententious prating, wo have even sighed for tho dull, 
simple, well mannOred labourers of many a remote* English 
village, whose weekly instruction from the ])ulpit had to be 
meted out in the simplest Saxon words and the «ihorte.st sen¬ 
tences, before there could be any hope of its finding its way to 
their comprehension. We have tho same evil, of a hard un¬ 
lovely intelligence springing up amongst the manufacturing 
population in England and elsewhere—what Tories would cha¬ 
racterize as a sort of American civilisatvon—such as hard-headed 
working men may hew out for themselves, apart from all tliose* 
humanizing influences wliich may descend upon them through 
a good system of com))rclicii8ive education, from intercourse 
with men of more religious and more cultivated minds. Jiut 
nowhere are the faults of such persons exhibited in so intolerable 
a form as in Scotland. An intellig(?nt Scotchman, who has had 
no softening ijiflucjiccs brought to bear on him, is a very hard 
and vulgar specimen. Douce David Deans, wjthout his religious 
feelings, would be found to be made of very stubborn stuff*. 
Self-conceit, quite as much as cMution, is a strongly developed 
organ in the Scottish head, and, if we may s])eak of such a matter 
in the language of comparison, wo should say, that the Scotch, 
more than any other nation, rt?(|uire to have their natural faults 
chastened by religion, before they can produce a fine character. 
The same thing is true of them morally as intellectually. Tliey 
have latent witlnn them veins of the noblest feeling, which, if 
develoj)ed, will counteract all their natural faults, lint it is only 
when united with the product of these feelings that those other 
natural qualities can be purified and perfected, which otherwise 
are not loveable, however they may denote power. A Scottish 
intellect is veiy harsh, unless it be mellowed by something 
drawn from those depths of poeti'^’al'and enthusiastic sentiment, 
which the noblest periods of the national history have shewn to 
lie in vScot.tish hearts. Looking at the matter merely intellec¬ 
tually, there is no people that more needs to have its poetical 
and religious training cared for. Looking- at the matter reli¬ 
giously, oven the best moral qualities of the Scot—his proper 
self-reliance, and his persevering boldn^s—very much require 
tj^f.'bo softened by a reverential regard to the things of God. 

Now, perhapsj the most valuable parts of tlie book which lies 
before us—the Keport of the Dick Bequest—ar© those chapters 
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which contain general suggestions for the guidance of the school¬ 
master as to the im[)rovement of education in those luattci's which 
he onl)' can im})i*ove. It is only through tlio teaclier that life can 
be breathed into the machinery of teaching. Government may 
establish its system, and may help us to find the men to work 
it; but it cannot make the men at first, nor keep them alive, 
energetic, and large-hearted, in spite of all the depressing 
drudgery of their work. The community is much indebted to 
tho Trustees of tlio Dick Bequest, and especially to their able 
secretary. Professor JVlenzics, for tlie boon they have conferred 
on Scottish schoolmastci's, by tho suggestions contained in this 
•volume. The Keport before us is divided into two parks,—the 
first c«5nku’ning an account of the Dick Bequest, aiul its inanage- 
luciit,—tho 'second setting forth, as it were, the ideal of the 
Scottish Parish School. * Ami Professor iSleiizics tells us, in a 
prefatory note, that —• 

“ In pvei)ai'jjig the second part, he was influenced by tlic desire to 
j)laee before the schoolmasters, and especially before those recently 
appointed, or who shall be elected in future, correct view’s of the gi’eat 
iuul re.spoiisible duties of their otlice ; and that, in furtherance of this 
design, and in'order to render the atab'ment more authoritative and 
impre.ssive, ho had been induced to refer to the opinions and practice 
of Dr. Arnold, and of other eminent, authors and imstruclors, more 
fully than would have Iw^en requisite had there been reason to sup¬ 
pose that the works of those writers were generally or readily acces¬ 
sible to' those for whose use this Report is cijicfly intended." 

lie will have done a real service to Ids country if he succeeds 
in breathing into its education somewhat of the spirit of the 
great man by whom ho thus invites its teachers to be led. 

But before we examine tlic valuable suggestions thus made, 
it will be well to explain what tile Dick Bequest is. Professor 
Mon/des has, we think, acted wisely in giving us^ some accouut 
of Mr. Dick himself, preparatory to the history of the working 
of his Bequest. A retired West India storekeeper, who had 
lived for many years very quietly in a modest bouse in Artillery 
Place, Finsbury, died in 1828, and, having provided by legacies 
for his only daughter and her family, left the bulk of his pro- 
])erty to tho malntonauce and assistance of the Country Paro¬ 
chial Schoolmasters, in his native counties of Elgin and Moray, 
and in the neighbouring counties of Banff and Aberdeen, 
From the days of George Heriot downwards, it has been very 
common for ^otchmen who have made their fortunes, to settle 
them at their deaths on trustees, to bo used for some public 
jmrposes. Englishmen may require to be told that the Scottish 
law calls such bo(|uests mortifications,, perhaps, as Sir Walter 
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Scott wo tliink Iuih suggested, not without a sly allusion to the 
disappointment of relatives, quite as much as in reference to the 
property beiii" held in mortuiain : Many of such mortifications 
have an educational object. A Scotchman,- wlio has had a good 
deal of trouble in making his money, does not quite like to lose 
his hold over it at his death : he has used it himself, after he 
made it, very prudently; and ho docs not like that it shall be 
spent when he is gone in iiKjrc eating and drinking and enjoy¬ 
ment. Mr. James Dick may fairly enough have thought, that, 
if he left his £100,(?00 to a grandson, very probably in a few 
years, after all the trouble he had taken in getting it together, 
it might produce no great benefit to his country: and that 
before this date it tnight have fallen into the hands, of some 
young gentleman svhom he had nes'<‘r seen, who, bi'niight up to 
look upon himself from chiMhood as a favoured son of fortune, 
might have spent all he could of it in horse-racing and his 
winc-incrchants’ hills, and might have felt somewhat ashamed of 
the old qnii} in the nankeen breeches and cocked hat and large 
shoe-buckles, graphically described in the preface to the Keport, 
whose j)ictnrc, hanging in their friend’s hall, his companions 
might liave been accustomed heartily to laugh at, as shewing 
that the Dicks of that Ilk, of whose antiquity their friend was 
fond of boasting, were after all nothing very great in their 
origin, and that all their money had sprung from the disre¬ 
putable source of honest industry. jVIr. Dick thought the 
money would be more lib' ly to do good if he made the parish 
sclioolmafiters of liis native land In's lieirs; ajul, judging from 
the result set before us in tliis volnme, he seems to have thought 
rightly. The Trustees arc the Keeper and Deputy-Keeper of 
the Signet in Scotland, the Treasurer of tlie Society of Writers 
to the Signet, and eight CoininisKsioners, chosen by and from 
that respectable body. With the Marquis of Dalhousie at their 
head, taking an active interest in their proceedings before he 
went to India, <md with many names well known in Scotland on 
their list, tlic Trustees of the Diclc llequest seem to have per¬ 
formed their duty with great judgment. Avoiding the danger 
which would have arisen from distribitting the fund at their 
disposal on more eleemosynary jmnciples, whereby it would 
have become an encojiragemeut to improvidence, tliey have 
given great prominence to that part of the Testator’s will, which 
directed his Trustees to dispose of the income in such manner 
as shall se.em most likely to encourage active schoolmasters, 
and gradually elevate tlm literary character of the parochial 
schoolmasters and schools.” With the view of more effectually 
currying out this object, the Trustees have lately, on the vacancy 
of the treasurership, united that office with the secretaiyship, 
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and appointed, instead of a new treasurer, a separate officer, 
whose distinct duty it will bo to inspect their schools; and for 
the last fourteen years they have held re;,^ular examinations of 
schoolmasters, now conducted by three emiueut University Pro¬ 
fessors, whose services tliev have secured, ilius the name of 
Afr. James Dick, thouf^h he could hardly liave foreseen his 
elevation, must take its place witli that of Lord Lansdowno 
and Lord John liusscll, as one of the originators of that sy.stem 
of diligent inspection of schools, and examination of school- 
masters, to ascertain their attainments in literature and science, 
and of ciieouragemcnt of private elTorts for the improvement of 
• 5 ,’<lucation by public grants, made proportionate to the amount 
of privt^e exertion, whicli promises very speedily to change the 
whole face* of •society in the United Kingdom, and, with God’s 
blessing, to confer the most lasting benefits on the ""coming 
generation. The Lord 'PresJderit of the Council, w’hen he 
reads, as in duty hound, the volume now before ns, may almost 
fear an hnperann in imperio; for obviously Mr. Dick’s 'irustecs 
have, for these three luirthern counties, become a second Edu¬ 
cation Committee of the Privy Council, and their Report for 
1854 may well j)rovc a dangerous rival in |)opularity and use¬ 
fulness to Sir Janfes K. Shuttleworth’s statement of Ida expe¬ 
rience of tlie results of “ Public XCducation from 184(1 to 1852.” 

Now this account of the nature of the Request, besides being 
ncceswary that we may nnderstainl wliat follows in this volume, 
has an important moral fgr our day. Some of tliose who arc 
loudest in calling out that GoverimieJit ouglit to take up more 
vigorously the subject of a general national system of education, 
are ajit to devolve all duty in this matter upon the Government. 
They forget that in this, as in all other groat measures, Govern¬ 
ment is powerless inile.ss seconded by the zeal of individuals. It 
is not indeed everybody who, like Mr. Dick, has a large for¬ 
tune to leave for such purposes, nor should we recommend all 
grandchildren to bo treated us Mr. Dick’s were; but perhaps it 
would be well, if some of those who call themselves pre- 
cndnently the friends of cducatfbn, were either by their Isist 
will and testament, or still better by exorcising self-denial while 
they are still alive, to devote some considerable sums for the 
carrying out of such schemes as they think likely to make edu¬ 
cation advance on good principles. We have no weakness for 
praising the old clays that are past, and think it likdy that 
many most useful endowments of old times originated from very 
mixed if not blameable motives in their founJers. But still, in 
England at least, it does certainly at times give us pain to com¬ 
pare the niggardliness of late with the liberality of the old 
mediaeval centuries, in the foundation of great bouses of learn- 
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ing xvhich have been nurseries of sound education for many 
ages; and which, amid the changes of our own fliuituatiog 
times, are still reverenced by tliose who have been privileged to 
be trained within their walls, as the quiet homes in which their 
youth was taught'a higher wisdom and nobler views of societ_y, 
than they could ever have gained from the tear and wear of a 
common worldly life. Scotland, indeed, is the last country in 
the United Kingdom which ought to be reproached with the 
paucity of its tbunders and benefactors” in Protestant times. 
But a largo proportion of the many Scottish educational hos¬ 
pitals, as they are called, and other such chavitios, widch have 
been founded in comparatively late years, have been dodioatejfcl 
chiefly to the education of the middle class. Wo shall,be glad 
to see the number of persons every year increa^vj who, w^e do 
not say by bequests at tlieir deatl), but ratlier by disinterested 
exertions whilo living, devote the si^perflnity of tlieir wealth, 
that they may originate and give stability to institutions for 
maintaining and improving the sound religious education of the 




poor. 

Tlie Report of the Dick Bequest is encouraging and useful 
for the guidance of persons thus liberally disposed. If a man 
has money to leave at his death for sucli pifrposes, thi.s volume 
shews, that, if ho selects his trustees well, there is good hope for 


sound princi[)los being iiow-a*(!ays brought to bear on the ad¬ 
ministration of his charity. In England, if local trustees are 
incompetent, what may we not now hope from the money held in 
mortmain appropriated to educational purposes, when the Charity 
Commissioners shall have got thorouglily to work, and each 
charity, however stupid its local governors, shall he regulated by 
the supervision of a central board of intelligent men. The 
object of the establislj.ment of the Charity Commission in Eng¬ 
land, with the Lord President of the Council at its head, has 


been, as far as tlm tiling is possible, to make every charity sub¬ 
ject to such influences as have regulated the Dick Bequest. 
There is much encouragement here for future Founders in 
England ; and in tlie general teformation, Scottish charities are 
not likely to he long overlooked. 

But, moreover, all trustees of cxi..ting or future charities for 
the education of the poor, and all persons who intend in their 
lifetime to devote a portion of their yearly revenue to this good 
work, may learn another lesson from the Re|>ort of this.Beq^uest. 
There is no way in 'which tliey will so effectively use the funds 
they have to dispose of, as by acting in unison with and striving 
to improve any general educational machinery which the State 
maintains. One of the great merits of the Dick Bequest is to 
be found in the way in which it has been made to fit into the 
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already existing iiiachinery of the parochial schools. Local 
efforts have little power when they arc desultory. Ho who 
would really benefit his country in suclt rs^atters, must be ready 
to vvork with others, and according to a ge;ieral plan. 

And now it is time to consi<ler some of the general principles, 
with reference to the right guidance of all education, which the 
])erusal of this book suggests to ns. 'fhc writer of the Report 
seems to have kept wonderful!/ clear of tho disputed (juostions 
which so much agitate Seotti^li society; and we intend, in ^he 
few remarks we have to offer, to iiidlow this good examplo. On 
the quicksands of these disputes the Lord Advocate's Dili of Inst 
, session founder<?d; wo trust that the same ditKeulty will not 
always he in the way. Wo trust that Scottish society will, be¬ 
fore long, h« imbue{l with a more truly catliolie spirit than that 
which unfortunately prevails at ])rcsei!t. If men think more of 
the interests of tlie EstahlisliSient or the Free Churcli than they 
do of Christianity, or the interests of their common conntiy, 
there is no liope of their being brought to.approach tiie subject 
in a spirit of Cliristian conciliation. Dut is it t<jo rnucli to expect 
that Scottish goodness, and even Sc{)ttish common sense, may 
rise superior to tlic wretched bickerings which now keep good 
and earnest men apart? All tliougiitful (Scotchmen arc agreed, 
that education, to be good) must be religious. Surely the 
different religious parties into wliich the country is split will 
soon make an elfort' to devise some plan, according to which, 
where there is no real religious (Inference of any conse(pience 
between them, they will agree in educating their cbildreii to¬ 
gether, and where there is a real important difference, they w'ill 
at least agree to differ, and hedp each other to educate their 
children satisfactorily apart. When we see, for example, the 
comprehensiveness of the great national Church of England, 
and the way in which earnest men can practically act together 
in its ministrations, notwithstanding many serious differences 
of opinion, it seems preposterous to say, that one common 
system of religious education cannot be doviso<l to include 
the great mass of the Protestant poor of Scotland, amongst 
whom, in comparing other Presbyterian denominations with the 
Establishment, there is positively nothing analogous to the dif¬ 
ferences of belief and sentiment which in England separate 
Dissenters and the Established Church. Tlie Jvoman Catholics 
may demand separate schools, and the Scottish Episcopal Church 
cannot maintain the religious training of the prayer-book and 
its catechism, if forced into any unnatural juxtaposition with the 
formularies of the Assembly of Divines; but no reasonable man 
will urge, that the poor of the three great Presbyterian bodies 
must be kept rigidly japart, while they are learning tho same 
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catechism, and are instructed hy teachers who make the same 
prolession of their faith. If it be urged that the disputes which 
iinpefle progress arise, not from the ditlicnlty of educating the 
chiMreji of contending Protestant denominations together, but 
irom jealonsy a.s to ihe govermneirt of the schools, we answer, 
tluit it must bring deep disgrace on all parties concerned, if no 
system of inutual concession can t3e devised, by which these 
jealousies, so unworthy of Christian ministers, may be ended. 

It will not be .sup})osed that, in making these remarks, we 
advocate any scheme of such latitudinariaii comprehensivpness 
as may tend to inditferentisiii in matters of religion. We only 
1 ‘xpross our earnest hojie that Scottish coimnon-scnso will not« 
allow diil'erences, which unhappily do exist, to interfere with a 
great (‘hristian and patriotic interest, and that all* parties will 
romenibcr the very pressing necessity for some unitcMl effort 
ainong^t Christians to check the threatening jirogress of a bar- 
haivius heathenism which is fast growing about oui’ very doors. 
Jt is, hap])ily, we have said, the almost unanimous verdict of the 
Scottish peoj)le, that education, to be g(3od, must ho religious— 
and, of course, religious teaching would cease to bo n ally reli¬ 
gious, if it were refined away by the omission of all doctrines to 
which persons calling tliemselves (yhristians have at any time 
objected. We advocate an earnest unired system, where men 
can unite: se])arate systems, where they cannot. All good 
education, it is agreed, must ho religious; and there are some 
valuable remarks in thi' work before us as to av 
education is:— 

" Tliey who believe in the truths of revelation (says the 214lh page 
of tlie Report) must, according to the dictates of a sound philosophy, 
have a practical regard to those truths in the very first entrance of a 
child upon the Avork of his education. If, again, wo are to be guided 
by revelation itself, the claims of religion to a paramount regard in 
education are there presented in the clearest light, and with a force 
entirely irresistible. Is the child, from tl>e daw'niiig of reason, to 
derive the moral rule of his conduct, not from the examples of infir¬ 
mity which surround him, but from the precepts of a law issuing from 
the very source of purity? Then must he not be instructed in that 
laAv ? Does the parent believe that Id child is partaker of a fallen 
nature, prone to sin and error, from Avhich he can lie rescued only by 
a sense of rcfiponsihility to God, a knowledge of his mercy, and re¬ 
liance upon him ? If that is a real, and not an empty belief, how 
could a parent, entertaining it, justify himself, should he fail to impart 
the aw'ful Iruth, and the divine remedy, to one who, OAving his being 
to him, has a claim to receive from him all the knowledge that his 
condition and prospects require? It is unnecessary to cite the positive 
v^unctions and direct examples, Avhich the Scriptures, both in the 
Old and New Testaments, present.” , 


hat religious 
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An obvious answer to tliese remarks, it is true, presents itself. 
No one, it is nr^ed, denies their truth in reference to education 
in its widest sense; but in this sense the schoolmaster does not 
educate tlie child. You are contbiinding, two distinct things, 
the schoolmaster's oflicc and the parelitVs;% and it has always 
been the especial ma\ini of Sc< ttish education, that the parent 
is the real educator of his child. Who ever thought of teacliing 
religion in a Scottish University, or a Scottish lligh School? 
There the Professor or the Kector teaches Greek, Latin, or 
Mathematics, and loaves religion to bo taught at homo. Why 
should yo'ii make two systems, one for the rich and another for 
’ ‘the poor ?—Put there is really no force in this plausible objection. 
Wc w>ll pot stay long to contest the point of the education of 
the higher chs-ses, though even hero we have much that we could 
say. Are you sure that what you call tlic Scottish system in 
this matter is not merely tfie degenerate })roduct of an age 
which cared very little lor religion, when Scotland was more 
famous for its inliilcl or semi-intiiiel plnlosophers, tljan f)r keep- 
ing lip the memory and the j)i‘incipJes of the old cliarnpions of 
the Faith? Wo suspept those who have a real experimental 
accjuaintnnce with tlio education of the upper classes, boili in 
Englanrl and in Scotland, will greatly douht whetlier Scotland 
has much to be })roud of in this matter. If the parent is to bo 
responsible for tlio real highest education, tin's takes for granted, 
as part of the system, tliat the son docs not leave the parental 
roof; but you cannot have Universities and High Schools in 
every town in the kingdom; and even if you Iiad, al! parents do 
not live in towns. Who is to be rospoiisiblo for iiis higiiest 
training during the seven or eight months of each year for which 
your boy is away from hom( 3 ? Are we sure it is a very good 
system of education for the higher elasse.s, which liaixlly troubles 
itself at all with the answer to this ([uestion ? And when your 
boys do live at home, are parents always or usually able to ac¬ 
complish this great work unaided ? The mother, of course, 
must he looked to for tlie very young child, and fu’ the training 
of her daughters : This is the especial work of a mother, who, 
indeed, in the upper classes, has no other work to do; but will 
the boy and young man fare equally well with his sisters, if 
trusted entirely to his father, when the father is greatly occupied ? 
To be sure the pastor of tho parish must bo looked to to fill up 
Ivhat the father leaves undone; Hut we confess—when we liavt? 
read Arnold's sermons, and thought of the thrilling interest with 
which his energetic words of Christian wisdom used to ho listened 
to in a chapel thronged with boys, and have called to mind what 
a hold the simple services of that chapel gained over many 
hearts—how to many, in the trials of after life, the thought of*it 
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has recurred, as the truest exemplification they have ever met 
with of the reality of Christianity, and they have felt strongly 
stirred by the memory of it to hate what is base, and love what 
is truly Christian—we feel that Scotland has much to learn, even 
in the construction of its system of training for the upper classes, 
from the example which has spread, from Arnold and Rugby, to 
many gre;at scliools in England.* And when from the upper 
classes we come to the lower, the case seems quite clear. It 
never has been the theory of Scottish education for the poor, 
that tho schoolmaster is a mere secular instructor. How can 
the parent, in tliis class, do thoroughly tho work u.?posed on 
him 1 Thank God, there arc still in Scotland many specimens'' 
of the old God-fearing Scotch peasantry. They may he fit thus 
to rule and train their boys; but we are sure they tvould be the 


* Ml'. Stanlov’a account of the effect of Aruolrl’d preadlung is well worth quoting. 
— Arttohra Life, vol. i. chap, iii. p. 163. 

“ It is (lifii.-nit to de.scribe, without appearing to exaggerate, the attention with 
which he was heard hy all above the very young boys. Years have p.-isseil away, 
and many of his pupils can look back to hardly any greater interest than that with 
which, for those twenty minutes, Sunday after Sunday, they sat beneath that pul¬ 
pit, witli their eyes fixed ii]>on him, and their attention strained to tiie utmost to 
catch every word tliat he uttered, it J.s true that, even to the best, there was 
much, and to the mass of boys the greater part of wliat he said, that must have 
IKisscd awsiy from them, as soon as they heard it, without any corresponding fruits; 
but they were Htnu'k, as boys naturally would be, by the originality of liis thoughts, 
and what iilway.s iiiipre.ssod thorn as tlic beauty of bis language ; and in the sub* 
stance of what lie said, much tliat inigbl liavc seemed useless, because, for the most 
p.irt, irnpraclicnblo to boys, was not without its ttrcct, in breaking completely through 
tlie eoiTupt atmosphere of .scnool o]>iiiioii, and exhibiting before lliein, once every 
week, an image of ingh piinoiple and folding, which they felt was not put on for 
tiie occasion, but was coustaiuly living amongst them. And to all it must have 
been jwi advantage that, for once in their lives, they bad listened to sermons which 
none could as.sociato with the tlionght of weariness, formality, or exaggeration. 
On nianv there was left an impression, to which, thougli unheeded at the time, they 
recurred in .after life ; even the most careless boys would sometimes, duidng the 
course of the week, lad'er ahno-<t involuntarily to the sermon of thu past Sunday, 
as a condemuation of w h.it they were doing ; and some, whilst they wonder bow 
it was that so little practical effect w<as produced upon themselves at the time, yet 
retain the vccollo'ction (to give tlie words of ono who so describes hini.selfj tliat * I 
used to listen to diem, from fii-$t to la.3t, with a kind of awe, and over and over 
ngain could not join uiy friends at the chapel door, but would w'alk homo to be 
alone; and I remember tho same effects being produced by them, more or less, 
on others whom I should have thought as iiard as stonea, aud ou whom 1 should 
think Arnold looked ns some of the worst bc/s in the school.”' 

The boys whom Arnold thus addressed were most of them boarders, at a distance 
from their homes; but there were always some living with thuir parents in the 
town of Hugby. Was there, in such cases, any clashing with the parents' duty 
and authority iti those earnest addresses, and 'in the general pastoral snperinteilt 
donee which tho master sought to exercise 1 So far from it, we are sure that any 
rigiit minded parent would earnestly desire such additional advantages for his sen, 
however watchfully caml for under his own roof. 

.' ^In the education, both of the upper classes and the lo.wer, sufficient attention has 
.. think, yet been paid to tlie effect Which may be pi'oduoed by such earnest 

^jkliert addresses from the pulpit, spoken with especial referenoe to the wants and 
■ feelings of the j-oung. , 
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ver}* last to wish tkit the schoolmaster should forget the religious 
responsibilities of his office. Unfortunately the number of such 
peasants* by no means bears the same jn'cnortion to the popula¬ 
tion as it did in the old days. The swarnpng thousands of the 
abject poor in onr large towns, liow can they gain a religious 
training from their degraded h >mes 'I Indeed, we must say of 
very many thousands of this class, that, if they are to have a 
religious training at all, it must be given them in connexion 
with their school. 

Mr. Stow, who has done so much for Scottish education,states* 
Ids experience in this matter, in Dr. Chalmers’s famous parish of 

• St. John’s, Glasgow:—“Much good was unquestionably done 

in that j)arish, through the Doctor (Chalmers) and his parochial 
agency, and which was continued by his successors in the 
pastoral office, lint, as one of those agents, I found a sad gap 
in the machinery. . . .*. iMield the office of Sahbath'scliool 
tcaclicr, and elder in one district containing 300 inhaldtants, 
and that of ficacon for the management of*the poor, &c,, in an¬ 
other, containing 500. Aly knowledge of these districts, 

and of the parish generally, led me to this conclusion, that, 
.... with tlie exception of a very few children in some of the 

, Sabbath-schools, the young generally continued to grow np 
with rude, grovelling, and ungodly Iiabits : instructed tliey might 
be, to a certain extent, it is true, but they were not morally 
trained.” ’J'liis led Mr. Stow to’make more distinct efforts to 
gain for the sciioolmaster, over his children, the influence of 
pastor and guide, as much as instructor, by tlie adoption of what 
he has called his Training System. The school, such as he 
would develop it, “ comprehends a carrying out of proper 
family training into the public school, and is intended as an 
assistant to parents.”f We often hear the remark, that in¬ 
struction does not curb evil propensities,—that many of the 
greatest vill.*iins can read and w’rite far better than their equals. 
“In Scripture,*' Mr. Stow* remarks, “the command is given, 

* Train up a child in the way he sliould go,’ and the promise 
attaclied to the precept is, ^ And wJicn be is old be will not depart 
from it.’ Whatever may have been done in families, this has 
not been the practice hitherto in popular schools. Teaching or 
instruction has been given, not training; or, at the best, theSead 
has been trained, not the child,”—the whole man. “ We have, 

therefore, no right to expect the fulhlment of the promise which 
is attached to the precept. Too frequently children are trained 
elsewhere than in school, in the way they should not go, and 
when old they do not depart from^it.The command, 


* Th Training Si/iteiTif p. 32, 12mo, London, 1854. 


f Ibid., p. 40. 
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^ Train/ is of course addressed to parents; and what they can¬ 
not accomplish personally, they are bound to do by proxy ; and 
what better or more suitable proxy than the schoolmaster, to 
W’hom is fTonerally handed over the care of their children for 
several hours a da^.”* As to whether IVIr. Stow’s training; 
system, in its details, may be capable of being fully carried out 
through the country generally, wo pronounce no opinion ; but 
of this we are certain, that there can be no real education for 
the very poor, apart from the juinciple he hc^ so well enunciated; 
—and if education is to be training, of course tlicre can be no 
good education that is not based uj»on religion. Tlwc ni’inciplo, 
as here stated, is distinctly insivSted on throughout the Keport 
before us. , ■ 

Jhit here a great difficulty occurs. If there can be no really 
good education which is not roligiotis, there certainly can be no 
really religious education without a religiously disposed teacher. 
We hear a great deal novv-a-days about (!!hristian schools ami 
Christian trainitig, but there is no patent method for training 
boys as Christians without Christian example. In the Report, 
(p. 23(5,) we are glad to find the following testimony to the great 
Busby;— 

“ In the instructive and delightful Life rf Philip Henry, by his son, 
we are informed that he received the Lord's Supper, wliile yet a pupil 
at Westminster School, and that he would often speak of the great 
pains with wiiich his ma.-ter, Dr. Busby, prepared him and others for 
that solemn ordinance; * n ith what skill and seriousness of application, 
and manifest concern for their souls, ho opened to them the nature of 
the ordinance, and of the work they had to do in it; and instructed 
them what was to be done in preparation for it; and this he made a 
business of, appointing them llieir religious exercises, instead of their 
school exercises.’ The success of this is then staled in the pupil's 
own warm and emphatic language; and it is added, ‘ Dr, Busby's 
agency, under God, in this blessed work, ho makes a very grateful 
mention of in divers of his papers. The Lord recompense it, saith 
he, a thousandfold into his bosom.’"f 


The Report then goes on, in illustration of the same point, to 
adduce from Dr. Pearson’s Life <.f Swartz, (vol. i. p. fifi,) the 
following testimony as to the teacher of this great missionary’s 
early youth;— 


“ The venerable Swartz,” says the Report,- “ has been characterized 
by Bishop Heber as one of the most^uccessful missionaries who have 
appeared since the Apostles. .... If we turn to the early training 
of Ibis remarkable man, we fi|id, that at the age of eight years, youiig 


V 


* Traiuin^ Sgntem, pp. 36, 37. 


f R^irt, p. 236. 
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Swartz was sent to the principal grammar school at Sonnenburg, 
whei’o, together with the elements of classical learning, Im received 
many good impressions from the moral and religions instructions of 
its rector, Mr. lleltii. This excelletd person particularly enforced on 
his pupils the importance of private devotion, ^nd encouraged them 
to otFor up their petitions in langu. ge suggested by their own feelings, 
Swartz afterwards declared that, even at that very early ago, he used 
frequently to retire from his yontld'ul companions into solitmle, and 

there poured out his heart before Gotl. On the i*cmoval of 

Mr. Helm, ... his SMCces.«ior negleided the religions improvement 
of his sriholans, and Swartz (for a lime) became comparatively indif¬ 
ferent.'’ 

• ^ 

Agtyn, the lioj)ort adds, (p. 238 :)— 

“ The miinl naturally turns to Dr. Arnold ns a striking and most 
instructive illustration of ihe principles which have l>con stated. No 
grealia- service has hcen rrmdered to the cause of education generally 
than tlio publication of ids Life, and Oorre.spondence. .... He was 
a toucher of high talent, who gave liis whole Jieart and soul to the 
advancement of his pupils and government of his school; but ho was 
also an c-arncst Christian, who could not separate his piety from his 
daily Avork, or withhold his intluenec from tlio.se commjttcd to his 
charge.” 

« 

But it is scarcely necessary to seek examples for confirmation 
of a truth so obvious,—that we must have a Cbristiau scliool- 
uiaster if wo would have a really Cliristian scdiool. The day.s 
are happily passing, if not quite passed, when the 'choolmaster of 
the school for the poor wa.s not very unfrecpiently the greatest 
reprobate in the pari.sh, A few instancc.s still linger in remote 
country districts. T^Iay we trust that, in Scotland, the presbyterial 
superintendence, notwithstanding the difKeiiltics which have im¬ 
peded its elKcieiit exercise, lias tended to })rovent such a .state of 
things from springing up?* In England, amongst small en¬ 
dowed schools, wliich ^^re under no efliciont government of trus¬ 
tees, there are certainly still, here and there, drunken and immoral 
schoolmasters. This evil is the relic of a neglectful age, and a 
low state of public opinion,_ an<I will soon, we tru.st, haA'e di.sa|)- 
peared; but there is a great gap between open immorality and 
that high Christian bearing, to gain which for the teachers of 
our youth ought to be the effort and prayer of all who ‘ftJTfe ‘ 


■* rt has been thought by some that Sir J. K. Sbiittleworth has (.is in hin rc- 
marki*, p. 327, &c.) not done ju8t’«e trHtho efficiency of tho presbA'toriai guperiu- 
tendenon .and power of depoaitioQ. Wc arc informed on high authority, that, 
dunng the last fifty years, there have been at least seventy ciwes of actual prose¬ 
cution of masters; thirty-nine of which have ended in deposition, and seveuteen 
in witlidrawal. SfiU it must be granted that there are many difficulties, pecuniary 
and otherwise, in the way, to prevent all delinqu^ts from being punished. 
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their country. Wliat a vast responsibility thus devolves on 
those who guide our traiuing-scliools, for masters and mistresses: 
where the future trainers of our youth are to be themselves 
trained. We trust narnestly, that the Government inspectors 
will never lose sightf^of the ])arainount importance of moral and 
religious qualities, while they insist, with wise inflexibility, on 
the maintenance of a high intellectual test. 

Perliaps there is no man wdiose character is so continually 
exposed to observation as the schoolmaster: a hundred prying 
eyes eagerly, with youthful quickness, note his every look ; his 
lightest word is weighty for the small republic ovc..' which he 
rules; besides he is exposed to great trials of temper; and tliO' 
varieties of his temper are always watched carefully, as insjnring 
fear or hope. There is no man who has so much need of 
thorough .self-control, if he is to clo his duty,—and very few, 
who, if they fail of their duty, will do more immediate and ex¬ 
tensive harm. Unless, theivfore, a schoolmaster enters oji his 
work in an earnest Ciiristian spirit, lie must fail grievously. No 
amount of knowledge ho can cummiinicnto will make amends, if 
he does moral harm by his example: and he can scarcely avoid 
doing harm, if he fails to do good. 

Besides, th.e schoolmaster lias a groat niany other peculiar 
trials. lie has mucli drudgery, whicli he will never get through 
satisfactorily for any length of time, unless he be borne up by an 
eritliusiasm that sjirings from right principle. Often he lives in 
a remote country district, where he can find few persons of any 
intelligence to associate with ; and if he lias been well prepared 
for his oflice, he must love intelligent society. ITcnce'his case 
i.s like that of the country pastor,—and both vviil be much ex¬ 
posed to temptations, to settle into indolent habits, unless they 
nave an unfailing spring of hcalcliful activity" within. 

Perhaps, then, the most important of all the points to which 
those zealous for education ought now to be directing their 
attention is, to consider the best means of jiroviding really good 
masters and mistresses for oni* schools. "We hear a great deal in 
the present day of the importance of tlie master’s oflice. Some 
may. be afraul, not without cause, that tlie common mode of 
speaking on this subject may iutiate our young teachers with 
self conceit. A pedant means a schoolmaster; and the way in 
which the secondary lias comjiletely superseded the primary 
sense of this word, may W'cll reraindVus what the rock is on which 
schoolmasters are most apt to be Sj^ipwrecked. Sir Walter Scott 
is reported to have said, in reference to this proverbial failing, 
thatlie never knew a schoolmaster who was not an idiot; and,” 
hg used to add, the greater tlie schoolmaster the greater tile 
riliot.” Of course, self-importance is the natural fault of men 
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Jiving ranch wjtii tlieir inferiors in intellect, to whom their very 
looks are law; and it may be quite j)ossible to aggravate this 
natural evil by injudicious talk about th*- high j>osition which 
the schoolmaster ought to occupy in the sogial system. It will 
bo a sad consummation of our training colle^‘s, and all our other 
educational oiforta, if we but deiuge the land with a new gene¬ 
ration of prigs more intolerable than the pompous specimens 
whom we are accustomed to laugh at as relies of a bygone age,* 
The old jiarish sclmolmaster ot Scotland was ol'ten saved from 
being a mere ])edant by the very necessities of his situation. He 
was commonly obliged to be a pluralist, in order to eke out his 
s(;anty salary^ and a man must needs iiave, known sometliing more 
of the world tlian falls to the lot of a mere sclioolmaster, when, 
as used ofteu*to be (lie case, he had to unite the duties of secre¬ 
tary to the justices of the ])eat e, collector of the parish rates, and 
perhaps exciseman and rand-stirvoyor, besides those of precentor 
or ]iarish-clerk, with his ordinary jurisdiction over the parish 
school, and was also occasionally obliged to take his turn iu 
the herring (islierv, and spend his spare hours in the cultivation 
of a small farm. Modern improvers not. unreasonably complain, 
tliat this system of pluralities left tl»e ])arisli school but a poor 
cliaiicu of success: And we shall liavo few such pluralists in 
future, 'fhe more need, then, since our new race of school*- 
masters are to be schoolmasters only, that vve take effectual 
stejjs to save them fn>m a schoolmasters 1‘aiills. ^ion will not 
be made fit for a dillieult position by merely talking of its ini- 
jiortance, but by being very diligently and thoroughly taught 
whatever they are required to know—by having the difficulties 
they are sure to meet with carefully jioiiitcd out to them, and 
being made, with God’s blessing, to feel, rather tliaii speak, of 
their res])onsibilities, while they daily le.arn how impossible it 
will bo to fulfil them without very earnest efforts. A mere 
enumeration of some of the chief qualifications for a good school¬ 
master, such as we find them set forth in the Jieport before us, 
ought to be enouglr to make a self-confident man humble. 


* Wc cannot but think, that it would be a g^-eat evil to bi'cak ogfhat connexion 
whicli Ima liithcrto existed in Scotland between tiic T 'niversitiea and 6chfK>hnusU'rs, 
The Privy Onuicil O^mmittee are suppotsed to be anxious to substitute education 
in a Training College for the old^ Uiiiyert»ity course. Our belief is, tiiai thw+ntf 
fflfides of training may easily be united. A sclioolmaster is ninch more likely to 
be narrow-minded, if he has received ouly a schuoliuabter’s training, than if he has 
united such training with a good University conr&e. A similar remark may apply 
to the desire supposed to be manifested Iky the Committee of Couiioil, to diseoitrage 
the 6tud.y of the CiasBics in pupil teachers. It will he a great mistake if the Council 
attempt to square Scottish oix the model of Englisii ecboola. They have an 
eininent young Scotsman holding a high situation in their office in. Loudon : we 
trust they will not fail always to consult distinctly Scottish autlioiities before they 
make roles for Scotland. 
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Personal piety—vigour lK)th of mind atid body—natural apti¬ 
tude to teacli, and a power of syuipatliizing with the young— 
learning—earnestness of purpose, and genuine simplicity and 
humility, united wi^jii a power to command—who is tlio man 
adorned with all thtse gifts? Yet always, so far forth as the 
master fails in any of them, he is deficient for his Mork. It 
may be thouglit that the learning is not great which is required 
to teach a parish school: yet even the range of study is in itself 
considerable; and, if a man is to teach freshly anil thoroughly, 
he must know a great (leal more than he is required daily to 
communicate. Ilis highest class, and the pnpii teachers, be¬ 
tween sixteen and nineteen years of age, whom he ie required to 
prepare for examination, will very soon find out his shallowness, 
if he is not always increasing his own stores. 

It is said of Arnold, in words wisely quoted from his Life in 
this Report:—* 

“ Whatever labour ho bestowed on In's literary works, w-is only 
part of the eonstant projirei^a of selt’-eddealion, whieh lie tljoiight 

essential to tlic right di.scharge of bis duties as a teacher. 

.Intellectually as well ns morally, be felt that 

the teacher ought himself to be perpetually learning, ami so con¬ 
stantly above tho level of his scholars. I am sure, he said, speaking 
of his pupils at Laleham, that 1 do not judge of them, or expect of 
them, as I should, if 1 were not taking pains to improve my own 
mind.” 

* 

AYe lay it down as a certain principle that a good school¬ 
master, even for tlic poor, must be a student. lie must study 
for the general improvement of his mind; and lie must study 
specially in preparation each day for tliq principal lessons he has 
to teach. AVithout this special preparation, even a man of high 
abilities will be apt to teach vaguely ; he will not know at once 
the points on which it is of chief importance to dwell, for the 
sake of tho particular pupils he instructs. The peculiar nature 
of tlie Scottish parish school makes such efforts on the teacher’s 
part even more necessary than in England. ’It is well known that 
it is in tho country schools of Scotland that many youths receive 
their only preliminary instruction before they go to the univer¬ 
sities. Hence the master is very commonly required to be able 
‘-Ss-toach tlie Classics. An instance is mentioned in tlfe Report 
(p. 1S8), of a remote Highland parish in the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Banffshire having had the benefit, since 1845, of a 
teacher of such scholarship as to qualify him to discharge tera- 
por<@rftly the duties of the Greek chair. King's College, Aberdeen, 
wilh' general approval.” The schoolmasters of Scotland have in 
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a gjreat de^sree in their hands tho early education of the future 
Scottish clerj»y. Wc cannot speak too strongly of the necessity 
for their labouring to make thcinselvc«! nicji of cultivated 
minds.* , 

We have said that bodily as well as ment?!?! vigour is ^qiiisite 
for a good schoolmaster. This «'pens up an important (juestlon. 
Arnold used to say that he would leave Rugby as soon as he 
found that he could not run up the library stairs. A vigorous 
mind may indeed long sustain the flagging energies of the body 
in spite of bsul Jiealth or the approaclies of old age; but, speak¬ 
ing generally, of course a schoolmaster ought not to be an old 
ijr inlinu man. Soincthiiig must be done to provide sciiuolmas- 
ters wr^h the means of retiring, if vvu are to iiavc them every- 
^vherc gencTidly ellicicnt. TJie Dean of Hereford, in the intro¬ 
duction to his Suggestive Ilir)ts,t thus writes on this subject:— 

• r 

“ Mr. IMouseley in Ids IJeport of last year, (184<S,) calls the atten¬ 
tion of scboolfiiasters to .a most iniportarit siibj<='ct—one not les.s 
iniporlant to iheir own liafipine.ss and welfare, and to tl)at of their 
t'aiiiiiies, than it is to llio intcre'ls of edneatiou in gejieral—the con- 
sideralion of tnean.'i for* providing for .support in time of sicknes.‘< and 
of old .age, and of eonlrihiUing toward.s the mainlenance of u family 
in case of death; he adds, tluit a mutual assurance or benefit 
society, forme*! upon a .secure basi.-<, among {ktsoiks of this clas.s, and 
conducted under the auspices of the Council on Kducation, would be 
.MU inestimable henelif.” “ Tld.s is a (picsfiotr in which the public 
are deeply interested, as affording tlie only means of protection 
against a master continuing to hold his situation, when from ago and 
infirmity he is unfit for the duties of it; .and .«chool-man{)ger.s will 
lind some plan of this kind tlndr only security agaimst incompetent 
teachers, who have become .so fnmi being advanced in life, and whom 
it would be cruel and unjust to deprive of tbeir situations, unless 
they had some provision’to fall back upon.” 

The Dean of Hereford suggests that the Committee of Coun¬ 
cil on Kducation might well be expected to give some assistance 
towards so desirable an object, and would call in tho help of the 
Chancellor of the.Kxchequer. No doubt the sanction at least 
of Government will be re(]uired before such a scheme can be 
effectually matured. On this, however, as on kindred subjects, 
it is rather our purpose in this article to point out liow the effiuls.,, 
of individuals must aid and outrun Government, if anything 
effectual is to be speedily doge. 


* In tho Scottish schools, as is well known, the plan of amalgamating the dif¬ 
ferent ranks in tho same school, so earnestly recommended by the Bean of Here¬ 
ford, has long been tried. 

f SuQ^estive HitUa in Sreitlar 1 iutraation. Pixtii edition. Iiondon, 18511. 

P. 25. * 
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And now we would brin^; our present remarks to a close, by 
noticing three pdints to which wc wish the attention of all wcll- 
. wishers of education in Scotland to be directed, while a Govern¬ 
ment !neasurc is in^ suspense. The grand desideratum, as we 
have stated all thivj^gh this article, is to secure proper teachers. 
It ought to be the effort of the friends of education to raise the 
tcfudier, and iucrcase his efficiency in every possible way. For 
this purpose we. beg them to consider how far individuals, and 
the trustees of tlie various educational endowments in the land, 
can exert themselves cvx*n without waiting for Government;-— 
1st, To provide retiring ])onsions for masters and n^^tl’e.sses 
when unfit for duty; 2d, To increase their salaries while stili 
active; and, 3dly, To found and maintain efficient scljools or 
colleges in which they may bo duly trained. • * 

Thu higher classes of Scolland have scarcely contributed so 
ranch as they ought to do for eduiJatioii,* The poormiaintenanre 
allotted to (ho parish schoolmaster, is a tax upon the land, and 
ought not to ho reckoned a gift of charity. The laird has bought 
his property subject to tins cliarge, and it in jio way comes out 
of his pocket. Considering tlie vast sums.wliich are voluntarily 
raised in England to support the 17,000 schools of the Euglisli 
Church, is it too much to expect that great voluntary efforts 
will be made in Scotland to aid in placing schoolmtisters in tho 
position which they must occupy if they are to be fit for their 
work ? A good schoolmaster in England must have CC70, or at 
least i?60 a-year secured him from private sources, besides 
all he can gain from the Government payments for his pupil 
teachers and his certificate, and with this he is only moderately 
paid. A regimental sdioolmaster receives from the War Office 
from 5s. to 7s. a-day, besides his allowances; and do the people 
of Scotland expect that they arc to have their pick of efficient 
masters for tho paltry sums now very commonly offered? 
Amount of salary, and similar advantages^ will not make a good 
.master; but you cannot expect good masters without fair 
salaries. Young men of talent and enterprise will of course 
seek other employments unless you treat them fairly. It will 
be the rankest hypocrisy to talk of your conviction of the neces¬ 
sity for securing the services of gootl juasters, if you do not take 
4tep3 to place them beyond the reach of want. By providing 
retired allowances, and by increasing actual salaries, make 
your situations fairly desirable, and then you may with 
propriety urge young^men of promise to undergp the laWious 
necessary training, and dedicate to you tho services of their 
liyes. Voluntary educational efforts in Scotland are said to 
l^ve somewhat languished—as has been so often the case else¬ 
where—from ^the very extensiveness of the public endowments. 
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As in the case of the old poor-law of England, the public pro¬ 
vision hag had a tendency to dry up the sources of private 
benevolence. *The Established Church of Scotlajid, and tho 
other religions coinmiiuions, indeed, aro vii^)rous!y at work now 
by their education schemes, in stimulating yrivato benevolence, 
and a great responsibility rests on all who havo money in Scot¬ 
land to second siich etforts. 

Lastly, there is a great field open for the proper training of 
teachers. Witliont gi'oat voluntary efforts of' individual bene¬ 
volence, this want cannot be adequately su))plied. It is in va’.u 
to prate about tlic dcsiral)leness of securing Christian teachers, 
if you will not form an adequate number nf suitublo institutions 
in vvlii^h they may receive a Ciuistian training,' in connexion 
with a kitowicdgc of their life’s work. 

Sir J. IC. Shuttievvortii points ouC* the deficiency in this 
respect. It is true tliJt inafly of tho parochial schoolmasters 
receive a good general education. iVIost, or at least a large 
proportion of them, havo passed through tin) Universities; but 
fmv of them havo nndc'rgono any regular course of professional 
training. Tliose wjio had not received such training, wo are 
toliljf liad been found very deficient “ in the general arrange* 
ments and organization of their schools, in the power of adapting 
their instructions to tho young an<l untrained minds, in the 
success w'ith which they conducted tlie .analysis of tho variou.g 
lessons, and in the felicity and fulness with which they illus¬ 
trated them ; and especially in the energy and spirit with which 
the school business was gone through.” iMueh has been done 
since the words thus quoted by Sir J. K. Shuttloworth were 
written ; but the training schools of tho Kstablislinient and the 
Free Cliiirch, and of tlm Scottish Episcopal Church, in Edin¬ 
burgh and ill Glasgow, aro only tho commencement of a system 
which needs to be greatly extended. Eesides schools for mis¬ 
tresses, there ought to bo at least one training school or college 
for masters connected with each of tho Scottish Universities. 
It is a deckled advantage that the Scottish schoolmaster receives 
so commonly a University education. Wp will not pronounce 
an opinion on what Sir J. K. Shnttleworth thinks so desirable, J 
the separation of the schoolmaster office from that of the licentiate 
in the miiystry: ho wishes that the schoolmaster s should be con¬ 
stituted into a distinct profession by itself—having the rcctors^Hips 
of high schools and professorships in the universities as its 
highest honours. We can see great advantages in the connexion 

* Education, pp. 870, 370,380, 381. 

f Ml-. Gibson’H Report on Tangue and Main. Minutes 1842-3, p. 609. Quoted 
by Sir J. K. Shuttle worth, p. 881. 

J PtiWlc Education, p. 380. ^ 
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with the ministry, mul the ojienings tlius made for the school- 
inasU'r’s advancement into a dift'erent, if not higher, sph(^re of 
usefulness, wliich make it desirable, at least, to j)ause before 
this connexion be rudely severed. But desirable as it is that 
Scottish schoohnasfcjrs should not forfeit that University course 
wliich so many of them now pursue side by side with their com¬ 
panions who enter at once more distinctly on tjie pastoral office 
—llicy certainly ought tt* have, besides this, some definite train¬ 
ing for their difficult work.* A young man ought to he required, 
in Scotland as in England, to pass a consideraLle time in such 
a training college, in which he would be aided bv oecuniarv 
support from (iovernment, in reward for merit, as in England,. 
A lew oxtraefs from Sir J. K, Shuttleworth’s account, of the 
English Training Schools, may not bo nnacceptabfc in this 
connexion, as oxjdaining distinotl}’^ the principle of these training 
colleges, and therefore jis likely'.to aid the elForts, at jireseiit 
strenuou.sly making, to give tliem a fi.xcd standing on the soil of 
Scotland. 

“ 'I'he English Normal Training S<dioo] (there arc now thirty- 
six training colleges in England) is founded by the contributions 
of the religious commimion with which it is connected. It 
generally consists of a group of buildings in a collegiate style of 
architecture, comprising dormitories, a hall, and a refectory and 
domestic offices, as well as a library, class-rooms, and a resi¬ 
dence for the principal, vice-principul, and three or four masters. 
Immediately adjacent an elementary school tor the poor, with 
a house for the master, who is commonly also a teaclier of the 
theory of school method and organization in the college. The 
committee of council contribute towards the cost of the c()lle- 
giato buildings at the rate of £50 for every student'accomino- 
dated, and about one-third of the cost of the practising scliool. 
The governing body generally consists of about equal numbers 
of clergy and Juity. . . . The English Training College 

differs from that which existed in France under the direction of 
the IJnivewtity, inasmuch as it is founded and governed by the 
religious communion: the primary responsibility for its niain- 


* Sir J. K. ShuttlowortI) (p. 337) thud ntates hie views as to'Scottish training 
schools for teachers “ Of late years the Estivblished and Free Churches, have 
each estahiished a iiorraal school both in Edinburgh and CJlaagow. These schoola 
should endeavour ii» wnipleU? the collegiate (Uiiivei'sity J) Courses, by moulding 
them to the peculiar foVm i-equired for elementary scbofds. They should develop 
a course of instruction in the principles of teaching, and illustrate tbo art by all the 
expedients ^•rliich belong to a scries of model schools devoted to this object. Such 
a normal school should ue attached to each of the Scottisli Universities ; and the 
ca^idate for a parochial mastership, after a course of two yearo in tlie college 
(University), should finish liis education by (an additiiwal) year’s trainiug in the 
normal school,” 
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tenance rests on that body, and the whole discipline and manage¬ 
ment are immediately under its control. It is only secondarily 
that the Government interferes by inspection to ascertain whether 
a certain standard is attained in the residts of the courses of 
study; and according to this standard to j^jportion the aid ol 
the State.” ... • 

In future, “the Queen’s scholars (chosen from the best of 
the apprentice pupil teachers in the various schools under in¬ 
spection) will feed these colleges with a class of students syste¬ 
matically prepared by a special education and practical training. 
The whole groundwork of their studies will have been laid W'ith 
, technical accuracy—they will have acquired considerable prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with school-keeping. . . . Moreover, they 
will bo trjdned to tiie duties of tlieir collegiate course; they wdll 
liave a full acquaintance with the res))onsibilities, hopes, and 
rewards of their future cureer^and will therefore^ bo under the 
influence of the most powerful incentives to ext'rtion,”* 

It is, we think, from such institutions as these, wisely arranged 
on Christian principles, that we have the best hope of obtaining 
a supj)ly of well orderecl teachers, deeply impressed with the 
difliculty and responsibleness of their work. In no way, we 
think, can tlie benevolence of Cliristian men in Scotland better 
shew itself, than by carefully using every effort to mnltiply such 
institutions in the laud, and to seenro their efliciency by placing 
them under the best rules, and electing the best men for their 
superintendence. 

It must be remembered that the schools over which the 
young teachers we educate are to be placed, are as various as 
the varying conditions of our remote and ignorant Highland, 
our intellig’ent Lowland, and our overcrowded and debased city 
parishes. To give that varied training which such a varied 

* Sir J. K. Shuttleworth (p. 77) states the a-ssistance which Government offers 
for the maintenance of such colleges“ The annual income of the colleges will 
/through the aiTangements of the Government) receive a supply, by which they 
will bo enabled to appoint masters of greater ability, and to increase ^eir number 
as well as to prolong the wjiirse of instruction. For every Queen’s scholar admitted 
the Government will pay from je20 to £30, towards the cost of Jiie maintenance 
and edueation during tbo first year ; and if he obtain a certificate at the examina¬ 
tion of the Queen’s Inspector, at its close, a second contribution of £20 will be 
made. The whole expenses of his education and maintenance, ineludhig all 
salRi-ies and otliop eliarges, except clothing, may, in a well-conducted ti^piy^ 
school, be estimated at £50. In the first year, therefore, three-fourths of thw 
outlsy, for a successful student, will be borne by the Government. His clothes 
will be found by his parents, and the training school will have to provide, from 
private oonWbutions or Gw aid of bis patron, the rest of the charge. In the second 
year, a succtfsaf^' student wiU, by Ins certificate, secure £25, and, in' the third 
year, £30, towards these expenses. In the majority of cases, eitliw the parents or 
the patrons will pay at least half the remaining sum i and every collet has private 
exhibitioiia mid addittonsl rewards for success, by which the omer half may be won 
by vigorous application.’* 

VOL. xxn. NO. xLin. ^ 
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state of society will requii’e, deinaiids the superintendence of 
wise and God-fearing men. It is by no commonplace training, 
no suggestion of common worldly motives, but only by incul¬ 
cating a dedication of the whole man to his work on the highest 
Christian principle's, that we can hope to succeed in keeping 
our teadiers unwearied in their work of toil, whether their lot be 
cast amid the haunts of the deer in some lonely glen, or in the 
close purlieus of a manufactory. And it is no common wisdom 
that will be required to guide young men how to adapt their 
instructions, on the one hand, to the credulous ignorance of the 
mountain side; or, on the other, to the hard scepi:"ism, as to 
all goodness, mid soured discontent with all our social institu¬ 
tions, whicli spreasls from the Chartist reading-room j,hrough 
the high-rented and ill-built cottages, which perpotudlly remijul 
the factory workmen and Ids famil}^, who live in them, that they 
move in a society where every niAii is trying to make as much 
gain as ho can out of his fellow’s wants. 

In all these three ways, then—in providing retiring pensions 
lor teachers, in increasing their salaries wldle at work, and found¬ 
ing and supporting training colleges—there is abundant room in 
Scotland lor benevolent Christian men to exert themselves, if 
tliey would improve the national system of education, wldle 
Government stands still. In any particular locality, too, a man 
who is on the look out to repair ivhat is amiss, will find mueh 
scope to expend his money and his zeal, even in filling up the 
deficiencies of the schools as they already exist. “ At present 
the school fittings and apparatus, even in the parochial schools 
of Scotland, arc often meagre; and when the furniture is sub¬ 
stantial, it is seldom arranged in any intelligent scheme of school 
discipline.”* Any man who has his eyes open will find much 
to improve, by private exertion, without waiting for Government, 
in the schools that are about his door. But, we repeat it, he 
must not look to Ins own neighbourhood only. If the Scottish 
people are in earnest in calling upofi Government for a good 
national ^tystein, they must themselves set to work vigorously 
tliroughout all Scotland. Scotland is not rich; but the Free 
CJiurch movement showed wh?it funds it can call forth, from 
efforts of self-denial, when its feelings are aroused. And the ex- 
^erdons already made, in the educational and other schemes, both 
of the Established and Free Churches, to say nothing of the 
many schools for the poor, lately founded by private benevolence, 
in the Scottish Episcopal Church, give good ground to hope 
that this greatest of all causes will not be allowed to languish 
for want of self-denying benevolence. The only way to force 


^ Sir J. K. ShuUl«wortb, p. 381. 
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Government to efficient action is to sliow that you are in earnest, 
by beginning at once that part of tlio work which depends en¬ 
tirely on yourselves. Every candid man must feel, that the day 
for inaction or hesitation has now passed. We end by drawing 
attention to the closing words of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth’s book, 
words applicable alike to Englaivl and Scotland, which deserve 
to be well weighed, at this time, by every lover of his country. 
If sectarian disputes, or selfish indolence, make men hesitate to 
exert themselves, he points out how there is a “ fearful alterna¬ 
tive. The reign of ignorance, brutish habits, crime, and heathen¬ 
ism, may be indefinitely prolonged. This cloud may brood, 
, with the gloom of hell, over the destinies of a heroic race; nor 
can any human prescience foretell what may bo the catastrophe, 
when its darl^woinb struggles with the throes of a new birth, 
amidst the lightenings of social convulsion. If the monarchy 
and the representative system pf Great Britain are to perish, it 
will not be from any conspiracy of the nobles : Magna Charta, 
and the Kevolution Settlement, secured and limited their influ¬ 
ence in the constitution. Nor will it arise fi’om the rebellion of 
the middle classes, who acquired their duo shai’c of political 
power by the Reform Bill. But the dominion of an ignorant 
and demoralized democracy is scarcely more fatal than .the growth 
of popular discontent—the inevitable consequence of the waste 
of national resources, by a people who multiply without fore¬ 
thought, purchase misery by improvidence, and exchange the 
frenzy of inebriety for the madness of political fanaticism. The 
sure road to Socialism is by a prolongation of the contrasts be¬ 
tween luxury and destitution, vast accumulations and ill re¬ 
warded toil, high cultivation and barbarism, the enjoyment of 
political privileges and the exclusion from its rights by ignorance 
and indigence. The means of solving these great social pro¬ 
blems lies ill the Christian civilisation of the entire people by 
the public school.” 
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Art. hi .—History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 

Popes^ to the Pontificate of Nicolas V. By IlEsriir ITa.rt 

Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 3 Vols. London, 1854. 

When Virf^il’s ex post facto prophecy of the greatness of 
Borne* was read at the court-of Augustus, it must have seemed 
to the statesmen and moralists who heard it a truthful descrip¬ 
tion of the past, but a doubtful presage of the future. None 
felt more keenly than Augustus himself that Borne was decaying. 
Religious belief was dead: mixed with the creations of irrcverciit 
msthetic Greece, its original simplicity had vanished, and with 
that its moral power.. The ritual worship had bet^mft obsolete: 
even learned Romans walked among tircir national sanctuaries 
like foreigners,t witne.ssing ceremonies of which the meaning 
was forgotten, and hearing liturgies and hymns of which they 
could hardly understand a word. The free constitution, essen¬ 
tially municipal, and therefore inca})abIo of embracing a world, 
bad been replaced by a despotisni, neitlier restrained by fear of 
the people, nor ennobled by belief of a mission from God. The 
stern morality, the pure domestic life, the upright civic justice, 
the self-sacrificing patriotism, even tlie physical courage, had 
died with tlie religion, and <lra\ving down first the liberty, and 
then the power, had resulted in a heroic age of vice. Roman 
vigour seemed to linger only in the ai’mics and the laws; and 
these too were decaying. Yet within twenty years the spirit 
was to go forth that was to breathe life into these dry bones. 
]iome, rcinvigorated by Christianity, ,was to feel once more her 
oftice to rule the nations. A new spiritual power was to go 
forth essentially and cliaracteristically Roman. This power was 
dn after yeara to subdue, and recruit its,nnnies from, those daring 
German .tribes which the first Rome could never conquer, and 
by their aid at last extend its empire far beyond the old poetical 
frontier of the Garamantes and Indians. This second Roman 
empire, its foundation, rise, conmiests, heroes, glory, and de¬ 
cline, is the subject of Dr. Mihnau s History. 

The subject is a very difficult bhe. In ten centuries, over 
which this work extends, there lived no great historian, and 
(with the exception perhaps of Socrates) ho calm and truthful 
observer of his times. Every man was a partisan, and felt bound 
to be so. Christendom was at war in' a cause, that all protested, 
and the nobler believed,, to be the cause of God. In such a 
cause j^^ould seem but lukewarmness to pause and examine 

* Virg. .^Q. vi. t Cic. Acad. ii. c. 3. 
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the we^apons that they used, A heathen or a heretic was the 
enemy of old; could they doubt any ovil, could they believe any 
|?ood of him ? Hut besides the difficulties raused by honest pre¬ 
judice, ecclesiastical history has beei\ perpl<!^^ed by wilful fraud. 
From the time when (in the second century .at latest) the early 
Christians began, with the best motives, but with the most fatal 
results, to compose pious romances on the lives of their Founder, 
or his disci{»les,* to forge legal dpeumeuts to strengthen the evi¬ 
dence of the truth,t to interpolate the w'orks of famous authors,^ 
and to draw from the lips of Pagan sibyls testimonies to the 
Messiah dearer than those of Jewish prophecy, to the time when 
revived historical and philological criticism rendered the ablest 
forgery •certain of detection, it is constantly necessary to bo on 
the watdi agjfinst pious frauds. Thus the ecclesiastical historian 
has to .steer his course, not oidy through the natural rocks and 
shoals, but through artificial obstructions placed wilfully in his 
way. lie must allow for prejudices, soften down exaggerations, 
re^’ect lies, detect forgeries, and be thankful if, after all, there 
remains to him a residuum of probable truth. Moreover, his 
predcce-ssors in the task of compiling from the original sources 
have done mor(3 to perplex than to asisist him. Kvery event, 
every character, every opinion, has been the subject of long, 
intricate, too often hostile controversy.§ 

To this diflicult task Dr. Milman has applied great care and 
riire honesty; and the result is a work of real and permanent 
value. AVe will, however, reserve our very favourable opinion 
of his History for the conclusion of our article, when a slight 
sketch of the subject will have furnished our readers with an 
itlca of the grounds on which it rests. AVo will take first the 
more invidious task of noticing what seem to us tw'o defects iu 
his plan. 

In the first place, we think that no ecclesiastical histoiy can 
bo complete or satisfactory without at least a sketch, and some¬ 
thing approaching to an estimate of the sources from which it is 
drawn. Dr. Milman disclaims all such dissertations upon his¬ 
tory as alien to his aimJI He professes to give the result only, 
and not the process of inquiry. But the subject upon which ho 
writes is one on which no one can submit to receive all hia 
iiLstruction at second hand. \Vo do not read a work in jthis 


The Apocryphal Oospels: The Clemeatlna: The Apoci’ypbal Act9.~-poe8 not 
the sahecription of fionius condemn the martyrdom of folycarp to take its place 
iu dio same class t 

f The Acte of Pilate. The Epistle'of Antonios in Justin. Apol. L S8. 

T The interpolation of Josephus (Ant. xiii. 3. 3.) in the interest of Christianity: 
of Ignatius at le^t uQce. ^ 

g Latin Christianity. Preface. i| Prefab 
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department for mere amusement, or admire it only as a work of 
art, but we study it because we feel that it has a bearing on our 
own trial witl\ respect to truth, Tw'o faiths still divide .batin 
Christendom,—one ^)rofesswig to be the Christianity of the New 
Testament, the other not unwilling to be thought the Christianity 
of IJistory.* WJiich is to be ours? Are wc to draw our belief 
freely with our own lips from the fountain, or receive it, as 
developed by an external power, under the various influences of 
the worltl, and c,hicfly in the hands of that groat nation twice 
concpieror of the world? Which has the legitimate claim on 
us—the original documents, or their development in the lapse 
of time? Serious students read with tliese questions on tlierr 
minds; and are anxious to learn what tlie results of, eeclcsias- 
tical history arc worth, both in theiuselvoKS, antf as coinjiared 
with those of tlic Bible. kSutHci(jnt answers can only he given 
by a view of the original material^ Tliereforo wc think that in 
spite of his j)lan, Dr. jSJilnian should have given us, and should 
give in future editions, (which doubtless will he many,) a chap¬ 
ter on the sources; and also lhat, at the risk of seeming to 
plagiarize from (xieseler, whose value he so justly recognises, he 
should have extracted from his original authorities with some of 
the copiousness of that writer, or at least have referred to them 
with that frequency which renders Gibbon’s notes (when decent) 
the most interesting part of his book, and so pleasant a relief to 
bis pompons periods. 

The second delect that wc have to notice is the incomplete¬ 
ness of the commencement. Tjie w'ork begins as a murntf, and 
retains this character through the greater part of the purely 
Latin jjcriod. The detailed treatment of the first ages of 
LatiJi Ghristiauity—of its very birth-epoch, in which the ori¬ 
ginal religion first came in contact with Rome, and was sub¬ 
dued by her imperial 8])lrit, must be sought in another previous 
work—the “ History of Christianity.” We fully appreciate the 
author’s motive for this omission : no doubt he disliked to repeat 
himself. But a histoiy of Latin Christianity ought to exhaust 
its own special subject: nor can it be considered complete, 
while it gives only a summary,account of that period, in which 
that phase of religion, of which it treats, was fortning itself from 
Latin institutions, Latin religious ideas, and Latin modes of 
thought, in the inid.st of a Latin speaking population, and on 
native Latin ground. 

Wo shall first direct our readei^s attention to this portion of 
the spb|ect, which seems to ns the most important of tne whole. 


* J. H. INIewnian. m Deulopment^ p. 7. 
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Amidst the obscurity of early Church history, nowhere more 
dense than around the birth of the Itoman Church, wo may 
iletpct the fact, and to some extent the pr.fcess, of a change^ as 
complete and important, yet, at the samoftime, as speedy and 
insensible, as ever affected any institution in the world, in tlie 
Acts of Justin’s hlartyrdom (a document undoubtedly very 
ancient, and I'rom its simplicity, and the absence both of the 
pathetic and tlie marvellous, most probably genuine) and the 
works of that father, we find that the outward form of the 
Church of Rome, and in a great measure its doctrine, remained 
in his day (a. D. 150) unaltered since the time when, at the 
5lose of the sacred history, we lost sight of Raul. To the 
church* iy the house of Aquila and Pnscilla,* or the hired 
house in which Paul taught,! has succeeded a Christian meet- 
ingj at the house of one Martiiius, in whose upper chamber 
Justin lodged. This was the^only meeting iy the great city of 
whicli the Syrian stranger knew, though he had resided twice 
at Rojno. TJiei'e coultl liave been no strong and compact 
ecclesiastical orgauixatiou in those clays, nor could the different 
congregations have been subject to any superior control. Each 
brother met his brethren wlicre he ])loascd,§ and there must 
have been in the vast city many congregations quite unknown 
one to another. The internal government of each congregation 
was already monarchical: the principal functions of divine 
w(*rship were discharged, and the common funds administered 
by a permanent officer whom the Christians, when they describ¬ 
ed tlieir internal economy to those without, called their jmesi- 
dent or presiding brother:li but he was not their priest; all 
alike were members of a priestly race ;^j and the idea of tlie 
officer of the Church being more priestly than his brethren had 
not yet appeared at Rome. In the initiatory washing by which 
the convert was admitted he received the remission of his sins,** 
It was called his New Birth or his Enlightenment ift but that 
enlightenment was not attributed to the magic virtue of the 
mystic water, but to the instruction which the convert had 
received and the need of the new birth was asserted on this 
singular ground, that since each had been bom into the world 
witTiout his own choice or knowledge, he ought to have the 
opportunity of being born again by his own choice .and wjll.§§ 

* Koiu. xvi. 6. t Acts xxciii. 30. J Act. Mart. Justin. 

^ IfBx irgtei/gifif *»i ivfttftif ifr/. Act. Mart, Justin. 

II • Apo). i. 67. vf rSt Act. Mtirt. Justin. 69 . 

^ vfiut, f! ... trifrtvn*n $... .. ysui itf’/tw rtv C. 'frypJl. 116. 

** r» , . , ryy'OMi* b rS Apol. i. 61. 

"XX rS* ratvTit Apol. i. 6 f 

"" Apol. Cl. 
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The idea of a sacrificial right had begun slightly, and only 
slightly, to connect itself with the Lord’s Supper; but the 
objects supposed to be offered were still the prayers and thanks¬ 
givings, not yet the Iwead and wine.* Prayer and thanksgiving 
were still affirmed to be the only perfect sacrifice.f The whole 
worship was still very simple: and religious teaching occupied 
in it the chief place. 

Exactly one hundred years later we reach the period of the 
correspondence in which Cyprian of Cartilage is the most con¬ 
spicuous figure. The change is very striking, 'il’ho churches 
of Rome and Carthage have become mlly organized, each under 
its bishop. That bishop’s scat has become a sacerdotal thronc.t 
He bears a title of honour ;§ the very one that tlve earliest 
documents of the religion might seem to have forbidden, |j The 
office is an object of secular ambition it is a post of danger; 
but that danger is counterbalanced by the distinction and the 
power. At Rome the bishop is becom .0 the priest of one of tho 
largest sects in the city. He can complacently enumerate his 
4G presbyters, 7 deacons, 7 sub-deacons, 42 acolyths, 52 exor¬ 
cists, readers, and door-keepers,** all dependent on his will. 
That will is law at homo; and he attempts to impose it on 
other churches beyond his immediate domain. He disposes of 
vast w^ealth contributed by the faithful .-ff 1500 widows receive 
from him their daily food. There are already ecclesiastical 
enactments as found.^tions of a future canon law.JJ The affairs 
of the see are conducted with business-like regularity. A staff 
of messengers is miiintaincd to forw'ard his extensive corres¬ 
pondence with near and distant churches. All letters are 
answered, copied, and filed with the regularity of an official 
bureau. §§ The business of the soul is despatched with no less 
exactness. Tliorc is one Church, the outward one. It is a 


* Tho dements were nevertheless said to be not »»n'n or trSftet, but 
afagttet See Apoi. i. 66. 

f C. Tr^'pb. 1J 7. t Cathedra saoordotahs. 

I ** Papa,” applied indiscriminately to all the great pi*clatcs. || Matth. xxUi. 9. 

% This is sumdently proved by the gross abuse that the candidates shower upon 
each other, Uippolytus on\!]^IlistuB,Oo|!nelma. on Movatian, Cyprian on Felicia- 
simus. ** £ab.-b.,H. E. vi. 43. _ 

ff Cyprian’s gardens, when sold for tho benefit of the Cbureh, wererepurcliased” 
by bU people,- and presented to him as a testimonial of respect. He sends in one 
sum 100,000 sesterces (£780) of Church mdney to redeem captives in Kumidia;. 
Uis In^st order is to give five guineas (aurel)i,to his executioner. The Romau 
Churcii'was intlio habit of sending relief to the poorer churciies. (Eiui. fl. E. 
iv.23.) 

Bunsen’s Hippolftos. 

SI Even the curious tickets issued by the Martyrs in Admit such a 

persol^ythid alt his family to communion|”—are copied; so are private letters 
bea^g on the afTatrs of tho Church, like tiiose of Ludaqua and Celerinus.—Seia 
C)^an's ^ 
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new Ark of Noah, without which all perish. Baptism washes 
away all sin; laying on of hands confers the Holy Ghost; 
ejfcommtiiiicatton deprives of all hope’of heaven. Xn wielding 
this last great weapon of the hiei'archy, grvter or less severity 
is applied, according as n high and statesmanlike policy judges 
best for the interests of the Church. In the churches there is 
a lofty altar,** where a consecrated priest offers tho body and 
blood of Christ under tho forms of bread and wine. There are 
prayers and praises and Scripture lessons; but besides thcEO 
there is no public teaching, nor will there be for 200 years to 
come, till the days of Leo the Great. 

• This change, which has induced some to treat the Cyprian 
rorrespendcncc as a palpable anachronism, and to reject it on 
that gyemid aS the fiction of a later age, finds a ready explana¬ 
tion when wo learn thaj, in course of the hundred years 
between Justin and Cyprian, Christianity had passed from the, 
Greek into tho Eoman population, and from the lower class into 
the higher. In Justin’s days, the Church at Homo had been 
com)x>scd of Greek slaves, Greek handicraftsmen, Greek money¬ 
changers,—a few Greek philosophers, whom it valued highly; 
while it proscribed Greek actors, and gave no commissions, to 
Greek artists. In tho days of Cyprian, it numbered among its 
members Roman lawyers and statesmen; and most probably 
men who had been Homan priest.s. 

When Dr. Milman says that Africa, not Italy, was the birth¬ 
place of Latin Christianity, we think that he rather overstates 
tho case. A presbyter of Carthage was, indeed, the first great 
Latin writer, and published his works at a time when the ablest 
Homan theologian was writing in Greek; and a bishop of 
Carthago was the first great Latin prelate. It is also in tho 
works of these two writers that we gain the first clear view of 
liatin Christianity; but in the letters of Cyprian we find the 
state of things in the two cities identical; and probability would 
lead us to suppose that Latin Christianity grew up coincidently 
at each place, or perhaps firet at Rome. No city in the empire 
reseftibled Rome so closely as Carthage. It was a now colony 
planted by Julius Cmsar, on a site which had been deserted 
.since the last Punic war, with a hew military population, most 
probably to a great extent Italian. Its corn-trade, the qaost 
active branch of Roman comtnerce, produced a constant inter¬ 
course with the capital. Everything that interested Home- 
news, fashions, literature, philosophy, religion, could not fail to 
arrive at Carthage within^ month of publication. It was, in 
fact, to Rome what Sydne^nd Melbourne are to London, only 

* Altare. Tlte word was confined to the elevated altare of the higher gode. ' 
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with a shorter sea-passage interveniu| 5 . lioinan and I’unic 
Christianity must have grown side by side. 

Dr. Milman thus describes the first Christianity that existed 
at Homo, before thedntroduction or preponderance of the native 
Homan element:— 

“ For some considerable (it cannot but be an indefinable) part of 
the three first centuries, the Church of Rome, and most, if not all the 
churches of the West, were, if we may so speak, Greek religious 
colonics. Their language w.as Greek, their organization Greek, 
their writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek: and nifiuy vestiges and 
traditions .shew that their ritual, their Liturgy, was Greek. Through 
Greek the communication of the Churches of Rome and of the West 
was constantly kept up with the East; and through Gpeek every 
hercsiarch, or his disciples, having found his way t(T Rome, propa¬ 
gated with more or less success his peculiar doctrines. Greek was 
the commercial language tliroughouf the empire; by which the Jews, 
before the destruction of their city, already so widely disseminated 
through the world, and altogether concerned in commerce, carried on 
their afiairs. The Greek Old Testament was read in the synagogues 
of the foreign Jews. The churches, formed sometimes on the founda¬ 
tion, to a certain extent on the model of the synagogues, would adhere 
for some time, no doubt, to their language. The Gospels and the 
Apostolic writings, so soon as they became fmrt of the public worship, 
would be read, as the Scptu.agint was, in their original tongue. All 
the Christian extant writings which appeared in Home and in the 
West are Greek, or were originally Greek, the Epistles of Clement, 
the Shepherd of rierm.'''3, the Clementine Recognitions and Homilies j 
the works of Justin Martyr, down to Caius and Hippolyius the 
author of the Refutation of all Heresies. The Octavius of Minucius 
Felix, and the Treatise of Novatian on the Trinity, are the earliest 
known works of Latin Christian literature which came.from Rome. 
So was it too in Gaul: there the first Christians were settled, chiefly 
in the Greek cities, which owned Marseilles as their parent, and 
which retained the use of Greek as their vernacular tongue. 
Ircmeus wrote in Greek; the account of the Martyrs of Lyons and 
Vienne is in Greek. Vestiges of the old Greek ritual long survived 
not only in Rome, but also in some of the Gallic churches. The 
Kyrie cleison still lingers in the I^tin service."—Vol. i. pp. 27-!^9. 

if, > 

We may trace, to a certain i&xlent, the progress both of the^ 
chapge in nation, and of that in rank. 

In the apostolic age, there were probably no Eomans at all in 
the Church of Borne. More than three-fourths of the persons 
named in the “New Testament, as resident in that city, have 
Greek, riames,* and it is probable that most of those whose 

' . .. . . , . . I..»■■■, * ■,■ ,<■ ii, 

salutes twenty-six persons at Rome : of have Latin names, 

aad'wreonly two among tliese of whom wo know anything are a and Jewogg^ 
4^uila and Priscilla. 
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names? are lioman were either Greeks or Jlclleiiic tJews, as, 
with tlie exception ol* tlie centurion Cornelius, not one of the 
Christians with Roman names, on whose hi tory the New Testa¬ 
ment gives us any information, was of Kon^'tn origin. Among 
the bishops of Rome in the two first centuries, hut three have 
Roman names, (singularly enough, three epithets which after- 
waitls beeaTne imperial titles, Clemens, Pius, Victor;) of these, 
it is nearly certain that Clemens was a Greek, like his name¬ 
sake of Alexandria; of Pius we know nothing; Victor's rr''- 
corded acts seem almost sufficient to prove him a Roman. In 
the time of Ilippolytus, we find the Church apparently in a 
state of transition. Its leading characters are still Greek: the 
elected Jbishop, and his patron the banker, the defeated candi¬ 
date and ’chief theologian of the day, are all of that nation, 
Greek controversies on the nature of our Lord and on the 
Trinity occupy the public mifrd, though more practical Latin 
ones, on admission of poiitonts and restrictions on marriage, arc 
beginning to draw attention.* In Cyprian's writings we have 
noticed hardly any trace of Greek influence. Among his letters 
is one from Lucianus of Carthago to Coleriniis of Rome, con¬ 
taining twenty-eight salutations of persons living ,at the latter 
city, amongst which arc only two Greek names. Yet that infia> 
euce must have subsisted for many years longer. The oldest 
e.\isting epitaphs in the catacombs, few of which are supposed 
to be earlier than the end of the third century, are, many of 
them, in Greek, and (a curious ])roof of the griKlual latinization 
of a Greek population) some of the Greek epilwphs are written 
in Latin letters, and some of the Latin in Greek onos.f 

The progress of the faith among the higher classes can bo 
traced somewhat more clearly. Rusebius points to the time of 
Commodus (a.u. 190) as the epoch when Ohristianity first began 
to make decided progress among the upper classes at Rome; J and 
his testimony is confirmed by profane history and by Ilippolytu.s. 
Marcia, the concubine of Commodus, is the first Christian whom 
we find in influential connexion with the head of the empire: 
and the name of Eclectus, her fellow conspirator, has a very 
Christian sound. Tradition places most of the succeeding em¬ 
perors in some connexion witn Christianity; Septimus Severus 
IS said to have been cured of a disease by receiving unction 
from a Christian.§ Oaracalla may liave been tbe first prince in 
whom an over-religious education produced its usual fruits, 

■ - - ■ --i------ ■ -■ -- ---- —-- 

Latin Christianity, voK.i. pp. 40, 45. _ 

+ Tbe followifig curious apccimoits o( each I«m«l arc from Maitland’a Church in 
the Catacombs; BSKIS MnPBKTZ «IAIE OEOAUFE KTEBIT MH(:JCXt AIHS 
XVlIt.—PftlMA IRENE SOE. 

$ Eus. T. 31. ' § TertulLad Scapulani, c. 4. 
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early amiability and tenderness of conscience, without that free 
judgment and self-deciding will, and sense of personal responsi¬ 
bility, which alone can produce upright action amidst the 
temptations of powoi^* Julia Mammcea, perhaps the last good 
motner of Pagan Rome, was the admiring hearer of Origen. 
Alexander Severus may have owed his pure morals and gentle 
temper, if not his activity in public life, to the influence of his 
doctrine who shared with Abraham, Orpheus, and Apollonius 
of Tyana the worship of his domestic chapel. The Emperor 
Philip is claimed by early writers as a Christian.t The palace 
of Valerian, till the time when he became a persecutor, is said 
to have been full of Christians.^ These detached notices suftlce 
to prove the progress of Christianity in the high society of Rome 
in the period between Justin and’Cyprian. • 

When Christianity thus reached thd Roman population it 
encountered a people of stronger nature and greater qualities than 
any that had yet embraced it. The Roman mind was essentially 
practical. Its natural element was public business in every 
branch,—legislation, government, legal practice, and war. Its 
rigidly conservative tendency was curiously exemplified by its 
exalting the principle of demarcation into a god (Terminus.) 
Habitual deference to authority prevailed in both ecclesiastical 
and civil courts; in each a long succe.ssion of judgments of 
ancient magistrates, treated w’ith the reverence of laws, attested 
its respect for precedejit and antiquity. This practical spirit, and 
conservative tendencj, and deference to authority, extended to 
the religion, the peculiarities of which throw so much light on 
those of Latin Christianity, that we shall devote a few sentences 
to the consideration of them. 

Polybius,' though himself an unbeliever, attributes to the 
national religion the strength of the Roman state and the irresis¬ 
tible progress of its armies; and coraniends the consummate 
statecraft of those who invented it with a view to political orga¬ 
nization and national poWer.§ Nor was he mistaken about its 
strength, although his view of its origin was neithci? philosophical 
nor true. Roman religion, both in the simplicity of its faith, and 
in its'pra*ctical morality and powe,', kood far above any religion 
of the ancient world, except the then almost unknown Jewish 
one.' It was a Polytheism, but one that bad not receded far 
from the worship of one God. An ihsHnetive feeling of Mono- 

* Laote ChHeHano edacatus, TeHulI. ad Scapuiatn, e. 4. 

f Eua. H. £. vi. 34. I Oionya. Alex: ap. Eaa.'II. K vii. IS. 

6 Polybius, vi. £6, in ‘HaTtuag’s lleligion d^ R3mer, ts in^oHi.tbe vriter of this 
article wishes to acknowledge his obligation for ntost bf his bfoma^n mpect> 
iug Sid Itoman religion. 
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theism dwelt on the Boman mind even to the latest times, so 
that two Latin Apologists could appeal to the popular language 
ivspecfing God, as a ])roof that the soul of man was naturally 
Christian.* . + 

W'lien the Boman took leave of his depa^ied parent or friend, 
his Ave Vak did not mean Farewell for ever. He believed in a 
world below, shadowy and undefined, which was the dwelling of 
the dead, yet from that world their influence and presence , ex¬ 
tended up to this. He who had done well became a Lar^ 4 
being of a spiritual nature, possessed of some of the attributes of 
divinity, to whom it was right to offer sacrifice, and was present 
around the scenes and place84liat he liad loved on earth, happy 
himself and conferring happiness on others. The evil became a 
Xcirra,'hklcojis, restless, and unhappy, inflicting terror and 
misery on those who had displeased the gods. The divine spirits 
of the dead were honoured #wth sacrifices and cheered with 
festive funeral banquets. The livirjg at times asked them for 
their prayers.f The great and distinguished among them re¬ 
ceived still higher lionours, and were supposed to possess more 
considerable powers. They protected travellers; sent favourable 
winds to voyagers by sea; and acted as guardians of their native 
cities. Their sepulchres were sacred, and became the scenes of 
worship; and tlieir power was 8npj)ose(l to be most intense 
around the places where their remains were laid. 

The religion was present everywhere. In the private house, 
the household gods stood by the hearth, whicli served as a 
domestic altar, and was the centre of the sacred family ties, no¬ 
where so sacred as in ancient lioine. Each meal began with a 
sacrifice of a portion of the food provided. At intervals along 
the wayside the traveller passed a chapel of tlie Lares: and 
other such were built in clearings of the woods, or at the source 
of fountains: in the towns and villages there were temples with 
regularly appointed priests and stated services. Wherever an 
image was passed it was saluted with a respectful obeisance ; the 
feet and hands of many w'ero worn away by the kisses of the 
devout; votive offerings in the temples attested the cures be¬ 
lieved to be wrought by their power. 

The -worship was strictly and minutely ceremonial. Each 
time and place of worship, each gesture of the ofiieiatijig priest 
or worshipper was minutely presdribed; and any omissioti or 

* A noble'pasSA^ of tTertaUiati) (Apolog. 17:) *‘Ikum norainat, hoc solo nomine, 
qaia proprio veri; J)eiu magmir, Zfeut bomu, et Quod Dem dedtrit, omnium 
vox est. Judicom quoqae oontOStaiar iltum, Deug tidetf et Deo commendo, et Deu$‘ 
mikireddet. OtoatimoniomaninitenataraHterChristiaum.” The passage ia partly 
copied by .Minueiua %Ux'. 

.f Jam prece PoHueh^jam CastorUimplorat&. Cktull. Ixviii, HH, See Hartun^ 
i. 41. 
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mistake was looked upon as a grave fault and an unlucky omen. 
The prayers were chiefly liturgical.’ The priest recited the 
ancient fonn, and the w’orslii))pcrs, kneeling or silting on the 
ground, and facing yastward towards the image of the goil, with 
anxious care repeate<i it after him. These fbnniilaries were in 
ancient Latin, in some cases so ancient that in the time of Cicero 
it had become an unknown tongue, and the ineaniiig a subject of 
curious and doubtful study. The priest had no office of religious 
teacher, nor any duty besides the decorous performance of ritual 
ceremonies. 

As in all ancient nations, the civil and religion'; societies,— 
the State and Church, as we shoukl say,—were one, and schisqi 
was treasoTi. Every function of this Church-State was directed 
by religion. The senate could not sit except in«a temple: all 
its deliberations were jjroceded by sacrifice : and a decree passed 
in unconsecrated ground was voH All* the magistrates were in 
some degree religious personages, but those who Iia<l the control 
of the national worship were held in the greatest respect of all. 
They constituted an organized pontificate, and acted as a spiri¬ 
tual tribunal, with pow’^er to proiioimcG authoritativedeclarationa 
of the divine will. The progress of public business could be 
delayed by the declaration of the augurs, that the omens de¬ 
clared the gods to l)e unpropitious. The decisions of succes¬ 
sive pontiff's, on questions of ritual w'orship, had boon gradu¬ 
ally forined into a collection or code, called tlic Jus Eoiitificiurn, 
the first Roman canon law. These judgments related to practical 
points only, as there \v’as no religious doctrine to be the basis of 
doctrinal decrees. 

When Christianity reached Rome, belief in this religion was 
dead, at least among the higher classes, and the morals founded 
on that belief decayed. But the organized hierarchy and the 
ritual worship still existed unaltered; and the fundamental 
ideas of the religion were the native growth of the national 
mind. It is not strange that immediately after the entrance of 
Romans into the Church, we should find a hierarchy developed, 
and a ceremonial spirit introduced; nor that the other religious 
ideas and practices of ancient Rome should have entered one by 
one, and produced their counterparts'in Latin Christianity. 

Organization and government were the talents of ancient 
Roiiie;. and a strongly organized form of government is its 
characteristic legacy to Christianity. The l^apacy is a Latin 
institution,—the last and greatest creation of ancient Rome. 
It is true that its time of ^^test actual power was the Middle 
Ages, and that the medimval idea of feudal sovereignty was the 
most powerful engine in the hands of a Hildebrand and an 
Innocent III. But this idea was foreign, and has proved only 
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temporary. The feudal suzerein has departed, while the Poiiti- 
fbx MaKiinus U still in life and vigour. 

The eause of the rise of the Papacy was the imperial greatness 
of the city. Koine wavS universally acknowledged to be the 
Queen and Mistress of the World. No epiFhet was thought too 
splendid for her,—the most Beautiful of Things, the House of 
tho Gods, the Head of the World, were amongst her titles. 
Before the advent of that power that strcngthene<i Iier for a new 
empire, she had received from heathen poets that title of the 
Eternal City, which Christian Fathers rejected as the Name of 
Blasphemy, and the Mark of the Beast. It is impossible to ex- 
, aggerate the height at which Korne stood above all the other cities 
ot the wwld. But while tho mere position and rank of their 
city could•not.fail to place the Homan Pontiffs finst, tho events 
of history, and their own greater, or at least more practical, abi¬ 
lity conspired to favoiw tliciii^ii'ctensions. Let us hear Dr. 
Milman on. the causes of the rise of the J'ajiacy 

“ In the West, throughout Latin Cbristendora, the Koraan See, in 
antiquity, in dignity, in the more regular succession of its prelates, 
stood alone and unapproachable. In the great Eastern bishoprics, 
the holy lineage had already been broken and confused by tlio claims 
of rival prelates, by the usurpation of bishops, accounted liereticn), at 
the ])resent period Arians or Macedonians, or A pollinarinns, later 
JNfestorians or Monophysites. Jerusalem had never advanced tliat 
claim to which it might seem to be entitled by its higher antiquity. 
Jerusalem was not universally acknowledged as an Apostolic See; 
at all events, it was the capital of Judaism rather than that of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and the succession, at the time of the Jewish war, and 
during the period of desolation to the time of Iltidrian, had been 
interrupted, at least in its local descent. At one period Jerusalem 
was subordinate to the Palestinian Ciesarea. Antioch iiad been per¬ 
petually contested; its episcopal line had been vitiated, its throne 
contaminated by the actual sqcceasioii of several Arian prelates. In 
Alexandria the Arian prelates bad been considered lawless usurpers: 
the orthodox Church had never voluntarily submitted to their juris¬ 
diction ; and Alexandria had been hallowed as the episcopal seat of 
the great Athanasius. But Athanasius himself, when driven from 
his see, had found an hospitable reception at Home, and constant 
support from the Homan bishops. His pi-esence had reflected a glory 
upon that see, which, b’ut for one brief period of compulsory apostasy, 
liad remained rigidly attached to tho orthodox Trinitarian opinions. 
Constantinople was but a new city, and had no pretensions to vener¬ 
able or apostolic origin. It had attained, indeed, to tlie dignity of a 
patriarchate, but only by the decree of a recent council; in other 
respects it owed idl its eminence to being the prelacy of New Home, 
of the seat of empire. The feuds and contests between tbe rival 
patriarchates of Uie East were constantly promoting the steady pro- 
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grem of Rome towards supremacy. Throughout the fierce rivalry of 
Alexandria and Constantinoplti, the liostilitics which had even now 
begun betMTcen Theophilus and Chrysostom, and which were con¬ 
tinued with imphicable violence between Cyril and Nestorius, Flavi¬ 
an us and Dioscorus,* the alliance of the Bishop of liome was too 
important not to be purchased at any sacrifice ; and if the indepen¬ 
dence of the Eastern churches was compromised, if not by an appeal 
to Rome, at least by tlie ready admission of her interference, the 
leaders ,of the opposing parties were too much occupied by their 
immediate objects, and blinded by factious passions, to discern or to 
regard the consequences of these silent nggressioua. From the per¬ 
sonal or political objects of these feuds the Bishop ol‘ ^i'ome might 
stand aloof; in the religious questions lie might mingle in nndisturbyil 
dignity, or might offer himself as mediator, just as he might cliooso 
the occasion, and almost on his own terms. At the,Rauie lime, not 
merely on the subject of the Trinity, had Rome repudiated the most 
obnoxious beresy ; even on lessjj^tal qu^tions, tlie Latin capital, 
happy in the exemption from controversial bishops, had rarely 
swerved from the canon of severe orthodoxy; and if any one of her 
bishops had been forced or perplexed into a rash or erroneous deei- 
sion—as Liberius, during liis short concession to semi-Arianism ; or, 
as we shall see liefore long, Zosimus to Pelagianism ; and a still later 
pope, who was bewildered into Monophytism, their errors were effaced 
by a speedy, full, and glorious recantation."—Vol. i. pp. 84, 85, 

AVe must notice, at the conclusion of the above able, and, for 
the most part, true paragraph, a curious instance of the effect 
that admiration of a great subject produces on its historian. 
History, even Dr. Milman’s own, has preserved no record of the 
recantation of Liberius; and, as we shall shortly see, no recan¬ 
tation could be more inglorious than that of Zosimus. But the 
general truth remains, that the political'wisdom of Rome shone 
brightly in contrast with the eastern churches, both in the choice 
and in the conduct of her bishops. At Constantinople the clergy 
or thd Court (whichever influence migjit for the time predomi¬ 
nate) elected the men whose shining talents would adorn the 
capital, or gratify the prevalent taste for ecclesiastical oratory: 
such men they found in (iregory* of Nazianzum, Chrysostom, 
and Nestorius. The fiery Alexandrians desired a champion of 
indomitable courage ana btirmnff ieal, who would live and 
fight, kill or die, for the favourite dogma ;* and they found four 
representatives of themselves, in a descending scale of Christian 
spirit and moral goodness, in Athanasius, Theophilus, Cyril, and 
Dioscorns. Antioch, from some cause to us unknown, though 
it supplied two shining lights to the Church of Constantinople, 
placed^n its episcopar throne no man of power or distinction, 
excep^ihe mythical Ignatius, and the heretical Paul of Samo- 
sata. Bat Biome elected, as of old, with a view to empire. She 
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l’M(l no ctx'Icsia&ticai orators, Slio had few llic’olooians, and of 
those she possessed she elected none. Jn her earliest aare she 
set aside her ablest writers, Hippolytus and Noeatian. In later 
times the splendid abiHtu;s, une<pialicd attai^nnents, and ascetic 
})ic'ty of Jerome, could not persuade the pontiHcal electors to 
place their Church at the rncrey of his keen resentments, and 
siHcc'ptihle vanity, and inleinper.:te /,eal, and unbridled tongue. 
Tu lico the Great they chose at. last their ablest theologian; but 
theology was his accident; his essence was .statesmanship. Nor 
was it his theological ability or monastic piety, though each was 
the greatc.'-t in Ids ago, that placed Gregory the Great irpoli the 
. tli;\)nc. In him, as in iiia predoces.sorj!, the practical liomau 
mind had souglit ami found a man of tried practicid al)ility—a 
i!!.'igistrat(',* a diplomatist, and a statesman. But the contrast 
bclween Greek ami Roman admirdstration (d* a great see is pre- 
s<‘!itoJ to us most strikingly on^Hie Ituiuan tlirone ilseifj in the 
t'uiitlfieates of/osimus and L(’o, 

Zo'iimu?, a (Jivek, ascended the Papal t.hnmo on tlie sixth of 
.laiiiJ n v, A.l). -117. llis reign fell in .an important jxu’ioc! wlieii 
the relations of tlic provitioial Metropt)!itans 4o the Roman See 
were \et unsettled, and a subject of freommt contests; atid it 
began at a moment ulicn the Latin mind wa.s lor the first time 
]nof()um!ly agitated !'}* a .speculative fpjc.sllvm. The <piestioii 
was tljat momentous one whicli has in e\ery ago inspired and 
agitated the most doe]»ly religious ndmksof the We.si(.*rn Clinrcli 
•—the relation between tlio all-powerful grace of G *d and the 
free will of mail. Pelagius, and hi.s disciple Cselestius, liaving 
maintained man’s treedoni to an extent otfensive to the religious 
feeling of tlio age, luid been coiKlemncd and excommunicated 
by the late Pope, Innocent I., wlio speciDed, in his letter an¬ 
nouncing tins <lecree, two propositions as branded with anathema; 
the drst, that a tnan docs not need the grace of God; the se¬ 
cond, the very iii.sanc* idea, as Innocent «leclared if, that unbap- 
tize<l infatds can be savcwl. In the teeth of this decided act of 
hi.s [)redeccssor, Zosimus began liis administration by the most 
impolitic stop that can possibly bo ventured by one who wields 
an authority founded only on ooinioii. Having received a* 
confes.sion of faith addressed by Pelagius to his ]>reJeee.ssor, in 
which (so far as vve cati judge from the fragments of it that i;c- 
mainf) the first article condemned by Inm'cent is <lonied, but 
certainly not the second, he re-heard the cause, and pronounced 
tljc proceedings of a former Pope to be so completely null and 
void, that the persons excommunicated by him had never been 
separated from the body of the Church and from the Catholic 
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truth. There was, however, amon^ the opponents of rolaffius 
and Cajlestius, ii man of greater ability, of deeper religious con- 
vietion, and of personal cliaracter so venerated, as to Invest him 
with greater .sj)iritual iniluenee than even higher oHiee could 
collier on the bishop <»f Rome. Augustine, with public opinion 
on liis si<ie, and backed by the votes of 2U0 zealous African 
bisliops, was for tlie time the most powerful man in Latin Ohris-, 
tendoin. 'I’lirough his influence the ojijiosition to the Pelagian 
lieresy was soon strengthened by tlie adlie^ion of the emperor 
1 fonorins. A rescript ajipeared in the name of one of the feeblest 
and most priest-ridden of sovereigns, in wliicli men a*; * opinions 
pronounced orthodox by the Po[)e were declared lieretical. /jO~ 
sinius could not resist so jiowerlul an opjiosition. He first issued 
a very ambiguous letter, in which, after a long* ami irrelevant 
exordium, on the authority of the Roman See, lie states that 
tliose weJ’c inistakin wlio supposed thaf^lie Inul entirely adopted 
all tlie oj)inIons of Cadestius. 'J'liis was soon followed by bis 
Kpistola Tractoriii, now lost, except ii few fragments, in wliieli, 
after ii detaiit;d exposition of tlio doctrine, he condemned those 
whom he had a few months before declared orthodox, a comlem- 
nation which lie compelled sdl the Italian bislit)ps to subscribe. 

It is unfortunate for the memory of this Greek prelate, that 
history jdacos in his imniodiate ])roximity one of the ablest aiul 
most mai’iiificent of Roman ones. After the two short reigns of 
Boniface and (kdestinc, the unanimous suffrage of the jiricstbood 
and people of Rome j/t iced upon the throne by fur the ablest 
man of the ago—Leo the Great. Nothing is kiioWn of the 
earl}'’ years or private life of this great man, exce})t that he was 
a Roman of Tuscan blood. lie is one of those whom one can 
scarcely imagine in private life. No allusion to family relations 
—no sign of individual interests—no expression of tender feel- 
ings—no trait of human weakness—no utterance of subjective 
religion, ajipears in Ids histpry or his writings. He stands be¬ 
fore ns as a being .made only to command. His letters are 
oflicial documents; his sermons short matter-ot-fuct expositions 
of doctrine or of duty, delivered as by one who never felt a doubt 
"of his own tran>cenclant po\^ers, or, as he liimself exiiressed Jiis 
magnificent self-coufidence—of Peter who spoke and acted by 
liiU).* Dr. Milaian has well compared him to a Roman dicta¬ 
tor, for he was full of the spirit of old Rome. 

“ Leo was a Roman in sentiment as in birth. All that survived of 
Rome, of her unbounded ambition, her indexible perseverance, her 

' ' * •> Cum ergo cohortationcs uostraH aiiribus ve&trae siuictitatis at]bibetnu», ipsuut 
Potrum) cujus vice fiiuginiur, looui creilite j quia et illiua vos affectu inoue- 
muH, ct non alltui vohis quam quod aocuit |>i'icaicamu8.” —Sermon on, the Seouud 
Aunieersarif of his AceessioH. 
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dignily in defeat, lier hauglitiiicss of language, Iier belief in her own 
eternity, and in her indciuaaiMc title to universal dominion, her re¬ 
spect for traditionary and written law, and rjnchangeablo custom, 
might seem concentrated in liiin alone . . ^ • The haughti¬ 

ness of the lioiuan might hceni to predominate over the meekness of 
the Christian. Leo is indignant that slaves were promoted to the 
dignity of the sacerdotal olfiec; not merely did ho -rcciiJire the coji- 
sent of the master, lest the (’hurch should hccuine a refuge for con- 
tumaoious blaves, and the established riglits of property he invaded, 
but the baseness of the slave brought discredit on the majesty of tl e 
priestly otiice.”-—V’'ol, i, pp. LsQ, 181. 

, The other lioman bishops of the period seem to have boon 
inca of the salne type as Leo, though none of them eijual to him 
in power.* It;is not surprising that a Church administered by 
men {'died with a grand idea of Koman greatness, and tlioug;h 
zealous for C.'iii’istianityfyot sti#!more patriotic for Rome j*trained 
in tlie school of Ibouian policy, and determined, in its cominand- 
ing spirit, to hear down resistance and tlis-scjit, should raise the 
influence of the great inslituiion, <;f which tliey formed a pari, 
faster auul more surely than tiie fervent and excitable, yet hasty 
and inconsistent orientals. The opjMjsition was that of policy 
against cunning, forethought against precipitation, calmness 
ajgainst exciteiucut, sircn^th against weakness. 

lJut the most interesting subject of iiupnry, in tlie history of 
native Latin ChiLtianity, is, as in every history, its inward life, 
the moral and religious condition of its people, b'or this W'O 
have to refer again to Dr. .IVlilinan’s ju’evious work, wJu'ch cou- 
tiiins several chapters that are absolutely necessary to render liis 
present one complete. Two periods may bo noted,.divided by 
fhat most momentous revolution that Christianity has ever ox- 
perieiiced—the conversion of Constanliiie. AVe may draw some 
very pleasing traits of the earlier j)eriod from tlie most ancient 
inonmncnts in the catacombs. The following translation of a 
passage in M. d'Agincourt, is selected from Dr. Milman's earlier 
work, as a very beautiful rcprescniation of its most int<*resting 
feature:— 

The catacombs destined for the sepulture of the prinutivc Ciiris- 
tiaijs, for a long time {leoplcd with martyrs, ornamented during times 
of pursecution, and under the dominion of melancholy thoughts and 
painful duties, neverthekss everywhere represent, in all the historic 
parts of these paintings, only what is noble and exalted, and in that 
which constitutes the purely decorative part only pleasing and grace¬ 
ful subjects—the images of the good shepherd, representations of the 
vintage, agape^ witli pastoral scenes: the symbols are fruit, flowers, 
palms, crowns, lambs, doves; in a word, nothing but W'hat excites 
cniolions of joj', innocence, and charity. Entirely occupied with the 
celestial recompense which awaited them, after the trials of their 
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troubled life, and often of so drcatlful a <leutt>, tlie Clirisliaiis saw in 
death, and even in execution, only a way by whieb they arrived at 
their ov<‘rlasting lia(>j>inc.s9; and far from associating with ibis imago 
that of tlio tortures or,privations whicli opened heaven before them, 
they took pleasure iji enlivening it with siniluig colours, or prescntoil 
it under agreeable symbi*ls, adorning it with tlovvers and vino leaves; 
for it is thus tbat*tho as}lurn of death appears to us in the Christian 
catacombs. There i.s no sign of mourning, no token of resentment, nf» 
cxpre.<5.^iou of v«;nge.uicc ; all breathes softness, benevolence, cliarity.*'* 


We l)clicv(i thatthe daily danger and fretjuent martyrdoms inen- 
tionod in this extract arc chiefly tljc creation.s t)f the piou.-^ fancy 
of the succeeding age, whicli loved tlie horrible as much as its pri^r 
deeossor did the liappy and peaceful, TTic <|ucstion respecting the 
frequency of martyrdom is an old one, and too long fiir di.'scns- 
sioa in this place; hut we must express our belief that tlie 
Chri.stijfns of Rome only suircrei^^.severeiy at three periods; tjie 
ivign.s <jf Nero, of Dccius ami Valerian, and, lastly, of Diocle¬ 
tian. At other times they cnjoycsl peaceful and hajipy livo.s, 
and tlio absence of cxju’cssions of snllering and records of 
martyrdom on tlieir toinUs, i.s tlie effect and token of thuir out¬ 
ward as \v(dl as inward ])oace. There is also to be observed on 
the most ancient nionmneuts, which alone belong to this period, 
a remarkable absence of everything that we now call Roinisli: 
hardly any rcjircscntations of Saints, or of the Virgin, or even 
of tlio Saviour, except in the symbolical form of a sliephcrd 
with a lamb; no allusion to enforced celibacy, or any of tlio 
ascetic notions of later times. And yet, along with thi.s, there 


remarkable absence of distinctivti Ciiristian ideas, and very 


little appearance of Scrijitural knowledge,—deficiencies which 
may porliap.s be traced to the absence (already noticed) of pub¬ 
lic preaeliing, and may have rendered the introduction of 
ileatheii ideas and practices in the succeeding ago more easy, 
fjven the llcatliou ascription to tlic Dii Manes (D. M.) main¬ 
tains its ground on many Christian tombstones, the meaning of 
the initials being very probably quite forgotten.f The sectaries 
of the middle oge.s, who u.serl to brand Constantino’s cotom- 


porary, Pope Sylvester, with the name of Antichrist, showed no 
untrue ajipreciation of the greatness aiid evil of the change that 
took place in his day. Three foreign elements almost imme¬ 
diately entered the Church—the ideas and practices of Heathen¬ 
ism, the low and corrupt morals of the world, and, as a reaction 
fro^ .tlie latter, the ascetic morality of the East. The Church 
passed almost at one step from the close of her bitterest persecn- 
lion to the height of power. The temptation was too stmng for 
her, and the persecuted became at once a persecutor. It now 


•“ M. (I’Agiucoitrt UisfDji’c dc I’Arl, in Miliuau. Hbt. of Clwistianity, iii. £15, 
Maitla.iid’.s Chui'ch in tho Ciila(JOUib& 
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became the interest of the worlilly and the wicked to adopt the 
name of Christian : those who came to ask for baptism were 
received with fatal facility; tliey brought iheir lusts and their 
ambition with them ; and ore long the Chm’-r-li contained within 
herself the whole of that worM that knows not God. Her 
bishoprics became splendid j^ri^^es; to winch amhitious men 
aspired by bribery and violence : as early as 307 blood hatl 
been shed in tlie streets and churclies of Komc, in a contested 
election for the bisliopric. There is no vice of tlm present age, 
cither in clergy or laity, that did not aj)pear already in the 
Christians of Home as painte<l by Jerome. This decay of 
morals, or rather introdnctioii of Heathen morals into the 
Clmrcli, (for although the standard of morality within the 
('luireh declifled, that of Rome as a whole was unich elevated 
by the influence of Clm’stianity,) prepared the w;iy for the 
introduction of that’ exnggerutibn of Christian virtue, which is 
always most eagerly accepted by the bettor part of mankind 
wlion vice is rampant. When married life is corrupt, wc hear 
the prai.sos of virginity: when the tone of society is h)\v, con¬ 
vents are idled with tl»ose who are weary and disgusted witii the 
world: when rlclios an; found only to minister to vice and 
luxury, noble minds fall in love with ])overty. In this period 
Koine jiroduced ii grou]) of female characters, wliich completed 
her cycle of extremes in virtue and vice. Her myths had told 
of a Imcretia, the model to generations of irrepj'oaefiable matrons 
of wedded chastity, fjuiotness, .sobriety, and indostry : her im¬ 
perial times liad j>roduced a Messalimi ns tlie heroine of immea¬ 
surable vice: and now Clin'stinnity begot on her corrupted 
stock heroines of ascetic virginity and widowlmod. Slie pro¬ 
duced an Asella, who made herself a hermitage in Kome, where 
sfje lived in perfect solitude from her tenth year, clothed in 
sackcloth, fasting often for three or four days, and in Lent 
seven, and refusing even to see her virgin sister; and a Paula, 
who abandoned the children that God had given her in order to 
Jive under Jerome’s direction a life of spiritual seJlishness in a 
convent at Bethlehem; and an Eustochium, whose virgin heart 
the same father soothed with erotic meditations on a heavenly 
bridegroom. At the same period, the peaceful and joyful feel¬ 
ings that had distinguished the earlier Christians seem to have 
died away: and sanguinary martyrdoms become the tales most 
attractive to the popular mind. When multitudes of half- 
converted Pagans entered into the Cliurch, it could not fail 
that they would bring Pagan ideas and customs with tliem. 
The .sublime and fundamental truth of the unity of God receded. 
The self-same offices, the self-sarne place in the popular mind, 
the self-same acts ol' outward devotion, that had belonged to the 
inferior gods and heroes of the old faith, were transferred to the 
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saints of the new.* Peter and Paul became the Lat'es pnhlici of 
Rome, and their tombs wore visited as that of Romuius had 
been before. Miracles were wrought in Christian churches as 
of old in Pagan te.nples: and votive tablets testified to the 
power of the virgin and tlie saints, as they had before to that of 
Apollo, or ^sculapins. It is not illiberal, nor ought any mem¬ 
ber of the Roman Church to be olTended when we say, that tlie 
poj)ular religion of Rome became, what it has ever since been, a 
Polytheism .f The position of the saints was indeed mediatorial, 
and their power derived ; but such jiad also been ihosf’ of the 
inferior deities of Heathenism. But it would be the height of 
illiberality were wo to dissemble or deny how much higher ami 
nobler w^as this new Polytheism, than the more anciant one. 
Though apotheosis had been borrowed from the "Pagans, yet a 
higher, a Christian jwinciplo regulated its use. In former times 
fortitude and uprightness, and‘^)ther clvicVirtues, caused men 
to bo numbered among the gods.J Now, though mere tenacity 
of purpose in extremity of torture or peril still retained a value 
far beyond its due, and martyrdom was held to cover a multi¬ 
tude of sins, yet it coujd not invest men with the honours of 
divinity, unless combined with the fame and often the reality of 
holiness. Canonisation must ever he injurious to true Christian 
virtue; because it exalts those whose great qualities are dis¬ 
played before the world above those whose good ones are known 
to God alone; and because it sets a prize of earthly ambition, 
although a posthumous o)ie, before those who should bo content 
with one in heaven ; and it is also untrue, because it is a fallible 
judgment pronounced by men, who do not know tlie secrets of 
the heart, on a fact that none but the Searcher of the heart can 

* PauliiiuH aclilreasps his Saint I'elix. “ Qni luinine Cliristi, cuncta et operta 
virlufl, loiigequo absentia ccriiis. Positasqnc tuornm Ante tnos vultus aiiiiiias 
vcctare paterno Ne I’cimas grcinio Dornint fulgrntia atl ora. I'osce ovitini {jre,t;e 

nos Rtatui.Da cnrm'c inollibus undia, ot famulis faniulos a puppi anggere 

ventos.” 

•f- “ Clirist, in rising, raises his saints with Him to the right hand of power. They 
become instinct with His life, of one Iiody witlj Ilis Heah, sons, kings, gndn. lie is 
in them, because lie is in lininan nature, and he communicates to tlu-ra that 
nature deified hy becoming His, tiiat it may dd/it them.”— J. If. Kewmav's Unsay 
ov Uevehiiinenf, p. 402. He heads several pages DeifwatXm ofiJie Virtfin Man/; 
Ddjfimtion of ih& Saints. Either this is a Polytheism, or the old Roman religion 
was pone. ' 

X Qiise Phoebo pater nmnipotens, mihi Pboebus Apollo prmdixit. Virg. jifin. iii. 
251. Xlxv^ti ierri Aiie. i^schl. Frag. 

Justum, ac tenaeem propositi vimm 
Non civinm ardor pi*ava jubentium, 

Non vnltus instaiitis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, , . . 

6i fractus illabatur orbis, 
lnipavid|^ ferient ruinae. 

Kdc arte Pollux, et vagus Hercules, 

Knisus arces attigit iguens. 
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know: but we must not deny tliat it filled the second Roman 
X^antlieon with nobler gods and deinigoda than thoise of the best 
and most serious Paganisms. It is an irksome task to find 
faults in any, and gladly would we omit k in the case of the 
hoT’oes of Papal Romo, if she were hut content to ask us to ad¬ 
mire them as good men, insteatl of worshipping thorn^ as gods. 
Tlien wc might ho hliiid to their faults, and speak of their 
virtues only. Kven now we would only ])oint out the one 
primal source of all their failings,—that while they loved Gotfs 
moral law much, they lovetl the Church on earth—and thought 
tliat God loved it—more. Thus, wlieii the two seemed opposed, 
the interest of the Chnrcli, and the keeping of the command¬ 
ments, the former was preferred. When an Ambrose ventured 
to exhihit'a false miracle, or a Leo poured forth his hitteruess 
on feeble and harmless sectaries, or a Grogoiy flattered the 
evil deeds of a PhftcnS, perhSps even (it is possible) when a 
Hildebrand tramj)lcd on tlie fallen majesty of one of those 
powers w’l| 0 , liis own theology tanglit, were ordained »f God, 
they may have tlionght they did it “in inujorem Dei glo- 
riam.” And wliile wc gladly ac(]uit tlienj of wilful wrong, 
wc sec the cause of their error in their sin of (Jhureh-idolatrv. 
They knew indeed that God loved tlie lowly virtues of speak¬ 
ing truth, and loving mercy, and walking humbly before him; 
but they thonglit that he loved still bi'tter a hierarchy of y)a- 
triareh.s, metrojiolitans, bishops, priests, and deacuiis, organized 
into a grand o.xternal unity, and bearing sway in the world. 
This was the source of their partial blindness and of endless 
othes miseries to mankind. 


With Gregory the Great, (a.d. G04,) the characteristic period 
of Latin ChriJitianity ends. 

It had, under the Roman empire, consolidated a form of 
government; collected a code of laws; accepted a system of 
abstract doctrine, the work of Orientals; and embodied in its 
ecclesiastical life ideas, j'lte.s, and practices, the native growth of 
Italy. It now proceeded to impose these, in a .mas.s, upon 
nations of other blood and ditfercntly constituted mind. It per¬ 
formed its task with that wonderful power of assimilation wliicli 
equally characterized the elder and the younger Rome: yet, 
while it did so, it incorporated not a few of the national pecu¬ 
liarities of those whom it embraced; and became, for the future, 
Gerniano-Latin rather than simply Latin Christianity. The 
pontificate of Gregory I. witnes.sed the beginning of a chain of 
events the end of W’hich is still in the distant future. The 
foreign powder conquered the Teutonic nations. It imhued them 
with a Christianity such as itself possessed,—the eternal religion 
of the Gospel, systematized by Greek theology, corrupted by 
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Itfilian Ruporstilions, orf^ani/od by ]xoinan stat(-»snianslii|), and 
administered by Roman policy. Long ages followed, in wliicdi 
these nations submitted to the yoke, and were educated, from 
generation to gencnution, in a system, much of which was foreigii 
aiul artificial. At length their independent life gradually awak¬ 
ened, manifesting itself by eftbrts to draw by their own free thought, 
from the original documents of Christianity, doctrines which their 
own hearts recognised as the original truti), and practices conge¬ 
nial to their own minds and feelings;—efforts at last resulting, in 
the sixteenth ccntin’y,iu a spontaneous and successful insiiVrcelioii, 
yet never thorouglily successful, bccaiLse mot at every st'^p, and 
in countless forms, and as much within their own heart as in the 


world around them, hy the organizing and comujanditig spirit 
of old Romo. Remaining history chiefly informs ns of the 
efforts of the Roman ])ower to rcgjiin its ground,—efibrts, strong 
iti the strength of the old organization,' sfill characteristically 
Roman, suc(x\ssful wherever the tiative 'fentonic belief is dead 


or sleeping, but doomed to be swept away again wla^never siml 
wherever it revives, tjiir own age awaits tlu! solution of tlu* 
jjroblem, wbotber the 'loutonic mind bo yet free enough from 
the chains in \\liich (Jregerv and bis successors bt)und it, to 
reject, in toto. the binding authority so Jong asserteil hy Greek 
theology an<l Roman organization, and to accejit of each only 
.so much as accords with the simplicity and truth of Christianity 
in its origin, and ja'cscrves unimpaired that freedom of religions 
thought and ac.tion wl. : h is the hirtliright of man, and the 
dearest possession of tlio German and the Englishman. 


VVe must, before wo close our review, see Tjatin Christian¬ 
ity start on its enterprise of conrjnest. Its first expedition 
was to England; and its first victory in our island was the key 
to all the rest. Dr. iSIdman furnishes us with no information as 
to the reasoiKs that induced that very pious but very jiolitic man, 
Gregory the First, to pass owr the nearer Germany, the Pagan 
tribes who still possesseil the whole eastern bank of tlie Rhine, 
and even the northern declivity of tlie Alps in Switzerland ami 
the "i'yi'oh direct his expedition in preference to the shores 
of distant Enghurd. AVith his usual feeling for the poetical, ho 
adnaits into bis history, as the determining cause of Gregory’s 
enterprise, Bede’s pleasing .story of the Anglo-Saxon chil¬ 
dren in tlie slave-market at Rome. AV'^e fear that this story, 
with all its picturesquenoss, and its three beautiful .^luns, which 
every one of us has known ami loved from childhood, must take 
its place, not among accredited historical facts, but among 
edifying religious fictions;—in which latter capacity may it live 
for ever I Bede only relates it as an opinio niajorum current in 
England, without in the least vouching for its truth. Gregory’s 




iindimhtc'd piety would naturally have impelled him to seek the 
conversion of the heathen ;—but no Roman ecclesiastic was ever 
free I’rom views of i^olicy; ami it is in considerations of p«)licy, 
that we must seek the cause of the particuJwr direction taken by 
liis enterprise. 

Tliere were already in the Rritish islands two thincSj which 
have ever been to Roman bisliops fiir greater eye-sores than any 
Pagan nation,—two free national churches, in doctrine, in prac¬ 
tice, anfl in feeling, dissentient from and independent of Rome. 
The Church of Wales had no corrcapomlence with Rome at 
all: that of Ireland, in all its intercourse, maintained a dignified 
but respectful independence. Moreover, this poor and distant 
Irish Church preserved more learning wdthin the walls of its 
inonastenes fhan any church of Cliristendoni, and was the only 
one in that age that showed real signs-of vigoi’ous spontaneous 
life. More than fifty jrears Ixftore, an exj)editi()n had sailed from 
Rangor on the Lough of Belfast, which had founded a missionary 
settlement in Iona, and carried Oiristianity to the Scots of the 
mainland, ^hitional antijmtliy towards the Saxon, as strong in 
the sixth as in the nineteenth century, had diverted their ze{d 
from England; but about the time of (Gregory’s acc<?ssioii, a 
body of stern and fiery Irishman, who refused to keej) Easter 
and shave their heads in the Roman fashion, had landed in 


France, accpiired great influence in the courts of its .several 
kingdoms, and were already pusliing their missionary enter¬ 
prises deep into the forests of Alsace, d’he Roman would have 
been no Roman, and the Pope no Pope, had ho mit been 
anxious to conquer or to quell tlicso motions of independent life. 
In tlio last years of the sixth century, Cliristendom saw for 
the first time a Latin missionary ontcr))rise. U'he Latin mission 
is one of the most charactoristie features of the form of Chris¬ 


tianity which now (Jebupies our thoughls, and miist be .shortly 
<lescribed. It was not a body of men who went forth because 
they hail a wmrd of good tidings, and their heart was hot within 
them till it was spoken : nor was it one that trusteil to the force 
of that w'ord alone, and so cared only to speak it clearly, and 
let it work its own work upon the heart. Such had been the 
first Apostles; and such were the simple monks of Ireland ; 
but such was iiof the Latin mi.ssIon. It was an organized 
enterprise, originated and directed by a central executi^^; it 
was furnished, not only with the .shield of faith, and the sword 
of the sp^it, but also with a very diversified vnaterkhde-guerre, 
of an external kind,—Kirosses, vestments, pictures, vessels, music; 
and its members were instructed in the art of employing all 
these paraphernalia so as to work most effectually on the mind. 
Augustine was but a laggard missionary; lie had been ready to 
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abandon liis ontorpriso, at tlic mere rumonr of danger, before 
ho had lost sight of the sunny shores of the Mediterranean ; but 
he and his companioUvS were well skilled in marshalling the reli¬ 
gious procession, in directing the choir, and combining the effect 
of painting, sculpture, music, and histrionic gesture in an impos¬ 
ing dramatic, arrangement of the scenes and acts of worsliij), 
and in the use of those ascetic observances, made known* but 
not displayed, which astonisli and awe the sensual barbarian. 
The common-sense of the Anglo-Saxon was ^ nriously displayed 
when ho refused to meet them except in the open air : he mav 
have known, as well as we, that it is easier to pn^.liice a 
false effect within the four walls of a building, than beneath tlit) 
free air of heaven. lie thought upon the tidings th»t they 
brought; and we have a right to believe, that it* was not tlie 
dramatic scene, but the true gospel, tliat at last conquered him. 
We insert Dr. Milman’s description,— 

“ Augustine and his followers met the king with all the pomp 
which they could command, with a crucifix of silver in the van of 
their procession, a picture of the Ttcdccmer borne aloft, and chanting 
their litanies for the salvation of the king and of his people. ‘ Your 
words and offers,’ replied flie king, ‘ are fair; but they arc new to 
me, and, as yet, unproved. I cannot abandon at once the faith of 
my Anglian ancestors.' Hut the missionaries wore entertained with 
courteous hospitality. Their severely monastic lives, tlieir constant 
prayers, fastings, and vigils, with their confident demeanour, im¬ 
pressed more and more uivourably the barbaric mind. Rumour 
.attributed to them many miracles; before long the King of Kent 
was an avowed convert; Ins example was followed by many of his 
noblest subjects. No compulsion was use«l, but it was inauifost that 
the royal favour inclined to those who received the royal faith. 

. . . The Pope already contemplated the complete spiritual con¬ 

quest of the island, and anticipated a secontl metropolitan see at 
Y'ork. Each metropolitan was to preside inr his province over twelve 
bishops. ... On the more delicate question as to the course to 
be pursued in the conversion of the Pagans, whether that of a rigiil 
nncompromising condemnation of idolatry with all its feelings and 
usages, or the gentler though somewhat temporizing plan of imbuing 
such of tlic lieathcn usages, as might b. allowed to remain, with a 
Christian spirit, appropriating heathen temples |o Christian worship, 
and substituting the saints of the church for the deities of the heathen 
—was it settled ]>filicy, or more matured reflection, which led the 
Pope to devolve the more odious duty, the total abolition of idolatry, 
with all its practices, upon the temporal pow'er, the barbarian king, 
%vhile it permitted the milder and more winning course to the clergy, 
the protection of fl»e hallowed places and usages of the heathen from 
insult, by consecrating them to holier uses? To Ethelbert, the Pope 
writes, enjoining him, in the most solemn manner, to use every means 
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of force, aa well as peranasion, to convert his subjects, utterly to 
destroy their temples, to shew no toleration to those who adhere to 
. their idolatrous rites. This he urges by tlie manifest terrors of the 
Ijsiat Day, already darkening around; and b^’ wliich, believing no 
doubt his own words, he labours to work on the timid faith of the 
barbarian. To Mellitus, now bishop of London, on the other hand, 
lie enjoins great respect for the sacred places of the heathen, forbid.s 
their demolition ; he only coninnuuls them to be cleared of their idols, 
to be purified by holy water for the .servioe.s ol' Christianity ; »>ew 
altars are to be set up, and I’tdies enshrined in the precincts. Even 
the sacrifices were to be continued niuler another name. The oKcn 
which the heathen used to immolate to their gods were to he brought 
irf procession on holy days; the huts or tents of boughs, wliicdi used 
to be bnilt for tlie assembling worshippers, were still to be set up, the 
oxen slain ariff eaten in honour of the Christian fe.stival: and thus 
tliesc outward rejoicings were to train an ignorant people to the per¬ 
ception of true Cliristiarf’joys.”-*'\''oI. ii. pp. .07-00. 

Snell was the "enuine Latin mission. Our readers will have 
no dirticulty in rccalliiipp the strong contrast presented by the 
apostolic ones : Imt, in order to present a cotoinporary contrast, 
we will borrow from Dede hi.s description of the missionary 
'work of yEdan, one of the most noted of the Irisli monks, 

“Ho used to go in all directions through the towns and country 
places, not on horseback, but on foot, unless some nnu.sual need per¬ 
chance constrained him. Wherever, as lie walked, he saw any either 
rich or poor, immediately he turned aside to them, and, if they were 
unbelievers, he invited them to receive the sacrament of baptism; 
or, if they were already believers, liis custom wa.s to sti'engthen them 
in the faith, and to stir them up by words and deod.s to alrns-giving 
.and good works. So much did his life ditfer from the negligence of 
our times, that all who travelled with him, whether shaven or laymen, 
were obliged to meditate; that i.s, to employ themselves cither in 
reading the Scriptures or in learning psalms. . . . And if it 

ever earae to pass, which indeed was very seldom, that he was bidden 
to the king’s feast, he came in with one clerk only, or at mo.st two; 
and when he had spent a very little while in taking refreshment, he 
made all the greater haste to read with his companions or to pray. 

. . . If rich men had committed a fault, he never held his peace 

for reverence or fear of them, but corrected them with a sharp 
rebuke. ... Of how great moderation, and of how sober a 
mind, he and his 8ucces.sors were, was proved by the house* over 
, which they had been superiors, where, were found after their depar¬ 
ture, saving only the church, the smallest buildings that might be; 
so small, indeed, that their needful dealings with the world could not 
be done in any smaller. ... So wholly were they chastened 
from the plague of covetousness, that none would receive lands or 
possessions ^or the budding of monasteries, unless compelled by the 
great men of the world.” 
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It is ono of the most singular facts of history, that these Irish- 
men, who were converting Kngland and Germany, in their own 

1 )lain niul simple way, without connexion with Kome, or any 
lierarchical protenstons, were driven from all their missionary 
settlements by liomanized Englishmen, Wilfrid and Boniface. 
The first motions of native Irisli religious life were independent, 
and sometimes decidedly antipapal; while Rome was a sacred 
city and a mother of the faith to the first Christian Englishmen. 
While England received from Rome her first lessons of Chris¬ 
tianity, and is so far her debtor, Ireland has only received from 
her religious and political servitude. A bull of Roj e Adrian 
presented her to Henry IJ., aijd laid the foundation of all her 
miseries. Yet iio'w Ireland is the heartiest friend, England the 
heartiest enemy of the Papacy. Irish and Engli^Si missionaries 
still confront each other all over the world, but the sides arc 
changed : flie Irish are*fighting lor the authority of Romo, the 
English for the supremacy of the Bible, and for religions 
liberty. 

The effect of this conquest of England was to bestow on Latin 
Christianity the quality in which itself was wanting*--a spirit of 
missionary enterprise. In the ne.xt great missionary, Boniface, 
we find Teutonic enterprise and perseverance, inspired by Celtic 
fervour, united in sumect alliance with the organization and 
discipline of Rome. That fervid zeal which had inspired the 
Irishmen, Columba, ('Jolumban, and JEdan, spread by direct 
contact to the less excitable, yet more persevering Anglo-Saxons 
—to Willibrord and Boniface. It found in them a spirit of 
daring enterprise, derived from those sea-robbers from whose 
stock they sprang, wlio looked on tho sea, not as a barrier, but 
a highway,—to whom tho conflict of battle was a delight, and 
death in arms the proudest glory. This spirit, when inherited 
by men of profound religion, could not but become missionary 
zeal. But it found, besides, a deep sense of gratitude, and aii 
admiring reverence, for Rome. Rome first laid her chain on 
Boniface, bound him by a most stringent oath of allegiance, and 
then sent him forth to w'in her subjects in the forests of Ger¬ 
many. He went forth at her bidding, aii Anglo-Saxon in zeal, 
but a Roman in policy. He feared not to tnrow himself into 
the jvilderUess, among stubborn and treacherous savages, in real 
zeal for the good of their souls: he braved continually, and at 
last^he suflPered mlnjrdom: yet ho knew also how to use adroitly* 
the influence of princes^ he scrupled not to sweep into BiO 
Church multitudes of half-converted heathenst be organized on 
the Roman model, and imposed on his cliurches the oath that 
lie had himself taken of obedience to Rome: he quelled tiic 
independent, and persecuted the heretic in her domineering 
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spirit This combination^ of w!iw*h he is the first example) as 
renewed afterwards in numberless individuals; and those) nut 
only men of Teutonic origin, but natives uf Spain, of France, 
and of Italy,—countries which Teutonic example aud the infu¬ 
sion of Teutonic blood had fillwl with that spirit of enterprise, 
which, when led captive by Roman religion, formed the motive 
of mediaeval pilgrimages and crusades, inspired no small part of 
the daring of Columbus and Oorte%, and found its last, but not 
its feeblest embodiment in Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavicr- 
Wo had hoped to have had room to trace the influence of 
these Latin and Teutonic elements—the Homan organization 
and the fresh '^Feutonic blond—on the doctrine land practice of 
tlie Western Church, and especially on its mightiest instrument 
ot power—thtf monastic orders. But our limits are already ex¬ 
ceeded : and we must defer the more detailed treatment of these 
subjects until the appeifl’ance of the next instalment (Jf Dr. Mil- 
iiidu’s woik. We will only point out at present the leading 
cluiact<*iisstics of each. In Latin Cluistendom doctrine has 
generally been kept subordinate to practice: the interesting 
(jucstioiis of debate have been not what was to be believed, but 
what was to be done. The East debated for five centuries, and 
exhausted, to the most subtle shade ot dilfereiicc, tlio nature of 
tho Godhead, and the manner of its union with the manhood in 
the person of Christ. Latin Ghnsteiidom never originated a 
<|uestion of this kind, seldom listened to thorn with interest, often 
failed of appreciating their subtiltiei, yet in the end, judging 
without passion, and therefore with judgc-like impnitiality, most 
frequently decided right. It turned its more practical iiimd to 
practical questions: some trifling ones, such as would in ancient 
days have been referred to the College of the Pontifices;—tho 
time of Easter; the shape of the tonsure; the manner of divine 
service; tho fasts to be imposed on the people: and some more 
important ones, such as the merit of virginity, the restrictions to 
be placed on the marriage of tlie clergy, the mode of reconciling 
the penitent, the dc0'ee of reverence to be paid to the Saints. 
Even the one g^'eat Latin speculative question was, at tho same 
timo, deeply practical. From Peiagius and Augustine to our 
own age, ana perhaps for many an age to come, religious men 
will ask with profound anxiety, If God be all-powerful, how caw 
I be free I If I am free, as free I seem to^be, how is it frue 
that wiUiout him I cqp do nothing? Must Dmov© myself I or 
wait until he moves me I Tins is speculation to satisfy a practical 
want, wot to feed tfte curiosity of the mind. 

Monasticisxn has' had a strange destiny. It has cultivated 
forests, prcscrvetl literature, even made discoveries in science. 
It has produced t^ache/s, preachers, scholars, statesmen, soldiers* 
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The most ardent missionaries and the most ruthless inquisitors 
have couio out of its convents. It has been the most powciful 
engine ever set to woik upon the world. Yet its first votaries^ 
who sowed the littloiseed from which this great tree has grown> 
had no other idea than to leave the world entirely and for ever. 
Such was Antony: and such ha^e been all its oriental disciples, 
as much the monks of Athos at this day, as those of Nitria in 
that of Athanasius. This original idea was retained for many 
centuries by Latin Christianity also. It was "imply the desire 
to leave the world that led Benedict of Nursia, and Stephen 
Harding, and Bernard of Clairvaux into a convent. thu 

organization of monks into an order, w’ith subject monasteries, 
and a gradation of oificers, all under a single general—tjie form 
in which they became, in after years,'the regiinente ofthe Pope’s 
army—is no Latin invention. It was anticipated in the East 
by the Egyptian monk Pachomiifb. Latin monks, being s{)rung 
from mc)i*e active races, did more work than oriental ones, but 
we do nut see that, in the ages that preceded Francis of Assisi 
and Dominie, the Latin convent displayed, either in discipline 
or in employment, any essential difiereiico from the oriental 
one. The great distinction between early Greek and Latin 
inonasticism ap})ears to be, that while Eastern Christeudom 
was never able (if it attempted) to regulate the relations of 
the monastic bodies to the central ecclesiastical government, 
and so let them grow up into an independent ])uwer and a dan¬ 
gerous rival,—the organizing spirit of liome assigned to them 
their })Iacc in the great system, and kept thorn in it by thu 
strung hand of discipline. Sometimes their corporate 6})lrit was 
too strong for its iron grasp: and oven Jesuits have rebelled; 
but in general they have proved its most devoted subjects. We 
believe that the great diversion of monastic zeal from selfiK'ulture 
to work in the world, which is indeed characteristic of the 
West,— hut of the (ieruiano-Latin, not the purely Latin, West, 
and took place involuntarily in Francis of Assisi, and with vveil" 
considered purpse in Dominic, was caused ’by the same universal 
longing for religious enterprise, which liad sent pilgrims and 
crusaders to the Holy Land. But this point lies beyond tife 
limit of Dr. Milman’s present work: and we cannot enter into 
it now, although we hope to return to it hereafter. 

We take leave with regret of this first instalment of a very 
able and valuable work. We have alimady mentioned two 
defects that we tliink we have discovered in it# these only affsot 
the plan; and are such as could be easily applied. In otW 
respects, it leaves a§ little to desire: and we feel it tube a credit 
both to the author, and to the country, as well as to the too 
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barren soil of English Cathedral establishments, pr. Milmati 
has many of the qualities of a great historian^ and stands in the 
ioreinost rank among modern ivriters of Church history. In 
the fundamental point of all, truth of sutement, founded on 
careful research and honest judgment, ho ntis entirely satisfied 
us. In the process of investigation hu is always anxious and 
patient, and in forming his judgments candid and Impartial; 
often have we noticed him suppressing his verdict, where Ills 
convictions were carr} ing it in favour of the side towards which 
his sympathies inclined, llis study of the times which he de¬ 
scribes has been complete: no original source seems to have 
escaped the very wide range of his reading: and the opinions of 
modern writens, especially those of Germany, have been duly 
vt'eighetl, «an(i where necessary noticed. And to ,this careful 
research and honest judgment he adds that poetic liveliness of 
imagination which makes oaclwinan and each period live as they 
pass befoi'c us. Some of his characters are beautifully drawn, 
and have been evideiicly considered, not only with the inquisitive 
interest of the student of human nature, but with the sympathy 
of an intimate acquaintance, and the charity of a Christian 
brother. Only in his more general views of history, while we 
still find much to praise, we find something to except against. 
Belonging, in general tone of mind, to that school whicli friends 
call liberal, and enemies latitudinariaii, he attaches little im¬ 
portance to the minuter variations of tiieological opinion; and 
though he can appreciate in an Athanasius Ihc heroism that can 
sufter and die oven for a self-invented theological phrase, when 
deemed to embody truth, yet it is evident tliat tJie heroes of 
controversy have not his synqiathy, and that he hates with all 
his heart the “ odium tkeolo()icum.^^ 1 he same liberal or latitu- 
diiiarian spirit is extended to difieronces of practice; and thus 
we suinetimes feel inclined to ask, with reference both.to doctrine 
and to practice, What does the author himself think right? and 
vvhat true ? lie seems too apt to judge both with reference 
rather to%the efiect that they have produced on the world, than 
to the relation which they bear to abstract truth and ligiit; so 
that the reader is tempted to doubt whether he thinks that there 
is a right and a truth at all. For example, while the papal 
power appears to him to be founded on error, and he is even 
one of those wlio think that its mythic founder, the Apostle of 
the circumcision, never visited its local seat in the chief city of 
the undircumejs^; yet be thinks, that on tlie rise of such a 
power, both controlling and conservative, hung, humanly speak¬ 
ing, the life and deatii of Christianity,—of Christianity as a 
permanent, aggressiv^expansive, and, to a certain extent, uniform 
systemthat it is impossible to conceive what had been the 
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luwlfssness, the chaotic state of the middle without the 
mediaeval Papacy in a word, that the very existence of what 
>vo believe to be eternal truth depended for many a^^es ou the 
establishment and continuance of a fiction. Again, ho believes 
the mUliology of the middle ages to have been vast system 
moulded together out of the natural instinpts of man, the undying 
reminisconceb of all the old religions, the Jewish, the Pagan, 
and the Teutonic, with the few and indistinct glimpses of the 
invisihle world and the future state of b'eing in the New Testa¬ 
ment which he admires and defends, yet not for its truth, but 
for “its uses, its importance, and its significance in tlc' history 
of man.” Once more, the ojiposition of Berongar of Tour^ 
I*aschasius Uadbert’s doctrine of transubstantiation seems to 
him no revolt against the truth ; yet he thinks tha^, had It been 
successful, “ it would liavc pmnnturely undermined in the hearts 
of men the greatest of those intlvences Uy which the hierarchy 
had swayed the world, and might have led, long before Christen¬ 
dom was ripe for a more i>pirifaal and intellictual religion^ to a 
fatal disturbance of the traditional and dominant faith.” Docs 
tins mean that simple truth is fitted for the civilized only, and 
tliat error is the truth of the barbarian ?—that the overthrow' of 
error and the ihtr»jduction of spiritual religion can ever be prema¬ 
ture"? If so, we must enter our protest against such philosophy. 

We do so all the more earnestly, because men arc not content 
with employing it in their reflections on the past, but apply the 
same principles to their conduct in the present, and their antici¬ 
pations of the future. We have phiIoso])hic histurians, and 
learned theologians, and even right reverend bishops, who no 
longer toll us that tlinr doctrinc.s are true, and must he held 
whatever comes, but that they are necessary for the wellbeing 
of times like ours. Nothing can maintain order, (they say;) 
nothing support the state: nothing can perpetuate this or that 
religious society : nothing can stave ofl’ revolution or unbelief; 
but a general acccptaiico of this or that or the other doctrine ; 
they are necessary, whether they be true or not. This way of 
judging the present and the future, together with the 0001*80 of 
conduct to which it leads, is encouraged by a philosophy, lik« 
that of Br. Milroan, which suppose,* that there are periods in 
history to which error has .been necessary and valuable. But 
the {irinciple'is false when applied to the past, and still more so 
when directed tQwai(‘ds the ^tture. Man has sufficient faculties 
for ^Corning what is right and true; but not sufficient for 
ap|ntoiating all the wants of his fiitnc, still less fojr forecasting 
tulrequiremeots of the future. That doctrine only is nece$h 
iSy for the individual and necessary for the age which the indi¬ 
vidual or the age, witli its whole heart, believes. 
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Art. IV.—-7/ie Philosophy of the Infinite: loitk Special Eeferenee 

to the Theones of Sir William Hamilfon vnd M. Cdusin. By 

Henry Calderwood. EUinbnrgh, Constable & Co. 1854. 

* 

Can Goi> be known by man?—If a negative answer must be 
returnerl to this <]uestion, our deepest feelings are, it seems, 
founded on illusion, and human regard should be contract 
«ithin the limits of this earthly life. Reli^ous belief cannot be 
<jriginated when its nominal object is wholly unknown; and all 
the words which cxj)ress what is called theological knowled^ 
should ,be excluded from language as unmeaning sound. Wo 
cannot olftairf such kitow ledge either naturally or supernatu- 
rally. Can a Being ii), any sense bo revealed” who is abso¬ 
lutely incogni.v,able ? Fs not tllfe revelation impossible, or at least 
incapable of being attested by evidence ?—But if this result is 
at variance with our moral aspirations, and e\en with the neces¬ 
sities of reasdii, an afiinnative reply seems on the other hand 
in^tolvcd in inextricable intellectual difficulties. How can the 
infinite God bo in any w^ay an object of our thoughts? To 
conceive an object is in some sense to define it. Definitiou 
implies limitation, and lyi infinite object cannot be limited. 
Moreover, the unlimited Being is not only an inconceivable 
Being. His very existence does not logically consist with the 
existence of any other being besides. In every act of know¬ 
ledge 1 must distinguish myself from the object known by me. 
Eveiy object that exists must therefore be either limited, by the 
subtraction from it of my finite being, or, as infinite, must ab¬ 
sorb me and all the universe into itself. An infinite Being, ex¬ 
isting in plurality—as One among many, seems' an express 
contradiction, while the only logical solution of the difficulty 
lands us in the doctrine of Spinoza. Atheism or Pantheism are 
thus the only alternatives, when the response to our question is 
logically weighed. 

The mentm habits of the majority of mankind permit them to 
evade the horns of this dilemma. The unreflecting multitude 
are not disturbed by the intellectual horn; the decay of religi¬ 
ous belief unhappily relieves some acute reasoners from the pres¬ 
sure of the other. But is the harmonious development of religious 
faith and speculative reason impossible I Neither scepticism on 
the one hand,' nor fanaticism on the other, can silence this ques¬ 
tion. Faith In God has, in all ages, been the stay of men. But 
the history of^ mankind also proved that subtile peculation has 
more than once withdrawn the object of that faith feom the 
reason, and therefore from the hearts of thoughtful men. tn 
-VOL. ^XH. NO. XLIII. H 
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modern timos, Spinoza* has directed a remorseless logic to the 
problem of the universe. The mind of Europe, especially of 
Germany, has been influenced by similar trains of reasoning 
within the last half eentiiry, in a manner which-ought to satisfy 
the guides of theological belief, that the dilemma now referred to 
may be a serious obstruction either to the religious or to the in¬ 
tellectual life of some. The condition of mind occasioned by the 
discussion of Theism, after this fashion, has so much atfected even 
our own insular habits of thought, that some form of the dilemma 
is, at the ]>rGsent day, the chief force wliich draws grave and 
Earnest persons among us into the metaphysical arc»n. They 
svaiit to have the irontradictions which reasoning has accumula^^ed 
on their course of religions faith removed,—and that not by 
the dishonest process of shutting their eves to them, but by the 
manly and candid one of thinking more^deeply. 

A motive of this sort has at IcS&t givefi birtli to the work now 
before us. Tt is the latest, and a significant ad<lition to our Scot¬ 
tish siieciilative literature. The author has betaken liiinsell to 
that highest part of the metaphysical field whffeh our earlier 
Scottish philosophers had ngt overtaken, and into which our Jiv¬ 
ing ones have now advanced. Tliis small volume represents the 
fact, that Scottish metaphysicians of this generation are inves¬ 
tigating a more comprehensive question than that which busied 
their predecessors, in the last and early ]>art of the present 
century. J lerc a word of explanation may be ajjpropriate. 

Metapiiysic is the «tudy of Koasonf in its ultimate relations 


* Seo th<* of Spino/ia. Part F. Tho foipp of Spinoza’s roasoning depends 
upon the assumption implied m hm deBnition of the word Substance,” (te,, Uf 
quad in se ett et ^er se lonctjnlur t hoc eii vd, cujns eomeptus non indite/ coneepiu 
<ilteriH»ra,a quofoiiuan dtbfai^) jointd to his dctiiution of the void “ Ood ” 
Hence, “ una mhAanf'm tton poteit prod let ah alia tub'>iaHt}af (Prop VI.) Omnis 
tubHmntia ut neumno ivfimta, (Piop. VIH,) and pHAMsa di!.uu kvila pari 
M xttUB cOHcipi roTESi su^iANriA, (Prop. XIV.) Tho Fit»t Part of the Eihieg 
should be sttidi>'d by philosophical theologians, as an illustration of the ooiise- 
gnences of assuming that the logical faculty of man is coextensire with Being, 
and able to solve the problem of uueouditioned existence. We can here only 
name Uie Jiffutatton ae Spinoza par i^eibnUz, just published for the first time 
from tho Hanoverian MSS, by an accomj ished French scholar, M. Foucher de 
Carvlt, (Paris, 1S$4,)—the most intei^ting recent addition to our continental 
literature of phdosophy. The real significance of the theology of Spinoza is the 
greal metaphysical question uf this age. For an account of this singular recluse, 
sec Jus by .Tohn Colerua, minister of the Lutheran Church at the Hague: 

f hroion, is,, the poorer hj] which we distinguish obieetivo realiw fnun iUu- 
zAaih^iattet net bo coa^scdj^itli Heanonin^ adtich is the chief tnodificatiou of 

a in to logical And ment^e /toietloa. In ” perceptiou” and •* setficCn* 
bss’* Reason a-eoogniSM Msmr and car own Persooalitv as real. Whether 
Inite and DiviuC Being be an object of Reason, is the debated question 
sarft'rred-tft ffl^th is attlole. Jn this highest aspect Reason may be termed Faith, nr 
e&< Reason 
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to (Metaphysics and Logic are the two cognate de¬ 

partments of intellectual philosophy, or the theory ot human 
knowledge. The metaphysician views ki'owledge in relation 
to fcans^ending existence^ and tints as a aollection of beliefs i 
the logician as pure thought^ and therefore without respect 
to real objects.*—The less abstract part of metaphysic is an 
investigation of tho origin, limits, and certainty of oiir know¬ 
ledge of the material world. The higher inetaphysic contem- 
])]ates the fonrulation and nature of theological knowledge, the 
relation of creation and human personality to the Being and 
Government of God, and the problem of existentjo^ viewed ac| 
all*coinprelien8i\e unity.) The Scottish votaries of this 
study H’ere at first attracted to the material world, and the 
relation of reason to finite beings, fs mattery they mouire^ an 
object of human knowledge and thought 1 We all know the 
Scottish perseverance* and sagacity which Keid and his asso¬ 
ciates devoted to this question. ‘The problem regarding the 
infinite Beingji Reid declined, even in the form in which it 
was proposed nv Lr. Samuel Clarke.* The decay of Natural 
Theology in Knglund,” with which Lcibnitij reproaches Clark© 
in the opening sentence of their famous Con'ospondence, might 
with more justice be addressed to Scotland,t whose men of 
thought have not until now devoted themselves to a part of 
metaphysics that brought honour to Jingland in the golden 
awe of its iiiirely speculative literature—the half century which 
followed tlie publication of Locke’s Essay (l()90-1740)-^^hich 
witnessed the controversies of Locke with Stillingllect—ot Clarke 
with Butler, and of Clarke with Leibnitz—and their reverbera¬ 
tions in the w'ritings of Collins and Law, Joseph Clarke and 
Jackson. 


* Sco Roid’'J Eva\f$ on the Intelleetml Poven, iii. 3. . a u 

t We cannot find a text book of Metaphysics in the whole range of ScotOstt 
Iiteratore. l^id's speculations on matter ,—scattered throughout hth pWlosopmw 
works, inclOde nearly Ml that our country produced m the early period oil 
Scottish roetaphysi®'’* NaturM <>»• Katioual Theology, as the higher broiJCh of 
Metaphysics, is almost unknown lu ScotJand—a very different study h^ing 
usurped tho name. Not to apeak of Hutolieson, another predecessor of 
Andrew Baxter, In his Bnqdrjf into the mUre of ike Human has pushed 
researches, in some respects, into higher departments tiian either Reid or hto sne- 
ccBsors. The Enquiry contains some interesting specuUtions on Time and^p^, 
• and bears marka of the influence of CJarko, and tho school of Enghah 
which fWlowed the »ohli(!ation of Locke’s Essay.—Humo has dn^us^d Time and 
Space, and esp^ally Causation, ia his earlier work, and also 
his spcculatioiw on Natural Itijplogy suggest 8owo.of the profonndest questions 
that have ever been raised in the higher Metaphysics. 

In defect of a work of native ongia, we may 
the MedUaUone, and setectiolu from the PeinHpke of PhOonophy of Pes va ttte^ 
(Edinbimth,autheriimd and Knox, 1852,) as perhaps themoM convenient madhal 
of introduction to Metaphysics to W'hich nW efndent can be referred. 
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In these circumstances, we welcome the appearance of this 
able essay, on a theme so interesting to every elevated mind. 
Wo augur good results from the application of Scottish genius 
to a class of qnestioi^ whichdiave been too much abandoned to 
the bigoted adherents of a sect of foreign metaphysicians, Mr, 
Calderwood expatiates over this high region, whose character 
and main outlines are well indicated in the headings of his 
chapters. As a symptom of the fact, that thoughtful persons 
at the present day are engaged in the same quarter, his volume 
might be stylod a “ reprosentative” book, it is the reverse of 
representative, however, in the sense of servile discipl^ship. It 
IS the most independent metaphysical essay we liave read fo^ a 
time, and this freedom is united to an acuteness which 
justifies high expectations from the future efforts of, a writer, who, 
in this his first work, ha^dono so well. The work is not, indeed, 
conspicuous fbr literary art, non. as a record of very extensive 
philosophical reading; but it possesses perspicuity, which is the 
essential attribute of a philosophical style, and moreover unites 
clearness with coiulensation,—a quality not to be overlooked in 
a department of literature in which the bulk of a book is too 
often in the inverse ratio of its intellectual weight. The volume 
reveals a Scottish student of metaphysics, manfully addressing 
himself, in the experimental fashion, to the most exalted pro¬ 
blem which cun engage the human mind. 

The Philosophy of the TuJinHe is associated with the chief 
metaphysical controve^^y of our time. We shall first of all en¬ 
deavour to explain the opposite conclusions in this controversy, 
with some of the reasonings by which they are respectively 
maintained. 

'Phe highest question in tile theory of human knowledge has, 
within the present generation, been discussed by the two chief 
living representatives of philosophy in Scotland and France:— 
Is the problem of Being, as an all-comprehensive unity, capable 
.of scientific solution or not 1 can the nature of God, and the 
relation of creation to the Divine Being, be explained?—M. 
Cousin professes to solve this difficulty. lie studies thought 
and knowledge experimentally. lie thinks he has discovered 
two ideas, which, as relative and correlative, imply each other. 
There arc finite thoughts, illustrated in all the phenomena of the, 
mental and material world; and each of necessarily sug^sts 
an Infinite Being,*—for correlatives imply each the other, ^Try 
the mental experiment, he would and you will find that 
yovtij^iikftCt exclude either finite objects or ike Infinite ftnto 
yon^> khowledge. Th^ are the very elements of Beason; 
as they cannot be expelled^ they belong not to your 
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nor to mnie, but to tlie universal reason—to the very 
nature of thin^js. In knot\ing them we virtually participate 
in the Divine liftason; and discern the elements of Bein^, as 
all intelligence, created and Divine, j/<«Af*disccrn them. This 
correlation of Finite and Infinite is necessary to all intelligence, 
as such. It follows that the relation of God to creation-<-*-of 
the Infinite to the finite—is essentially comprehensible. Not 
" merely is creation ‘possible, but it is necessary; inasmuch as 
finite beings, and the Infinite Being, are inse]mrable elements 
of all knowledge and all existence. This solution of our prov 
blem is proposed by the French metaphysician, as a compromise 
between the Transcendentalism of Germany,—which rejects 
exf>eriruetU ng an organ for removing the mysteries of know¬ 
ledge, and what we may call the Dcsceiidentalisin of his French 
predecessors,—who rejected as jllusory all knowledge that cannot 
be explained by nigans of the finite objects of sense.* 

Sir William Hamilton, on the contrary, regards the problem 
as insoluble, and bolds that M, Cousin's two elements of know¬ 
ledge are both, as plural, only finite—an iiKlcfinitely great finite 
Being on the one hand, and an indefinite number of small finite 
“beings on tlie other. Ivoasoniiig like the following is din‘Cte<| 
by our Scottish philosojdier against tlio position which. M. 
Cousin ]>rofesses to have secured,— Every act of knowing, of 
which man is the subject, is an act in wfiich the object known 
must be distinguished from him who knows, and as such it 
is limited by him. Thus the Infinite, so far as we are con¬ 
cerned, jittife m the act becoming hwwtu It is only in 

a negative sense that M. Cousin’s assertion of an infinite object, 
as well as finite objects in knowledge, can hohl good. Finite 
imjdies infinite, merely in the same way as the presence of any 
o^ect suggests its absence—for the science of contradictories is 
one. Is it saul that the Infinite, alleged to bo an oln'ect of our 
thoughts, is more than a mere negation of this sort f Put the 
assertion to the test of a mental experiment. Your alleged In¬ 
finite must, by the logical law of contradiction, be either a whioU 
ov not a whole. Try to realize either of these, i.e.y either an 
object so large that it can be no lur^ger, or an object that is 
infinite. These are the only possible ways'of logically reaching 
what is .not finite. But in both of them we find a bar to our pro¬ 
gress, when we make the attempt. Both are alike to us inconceiv¬ 
able, We can only oscillate between them. Call the one Absolute 

* Mr. Wri|tht'8 translation of Coiwiii’a Lectupea on Tie Ttu$, the JBeautifiitf 
aaa tie Oom, (JSdial>urgh« T, & T. Clark, 1854,) wajf bo nenUoned as the bast 
AaSlish Jntrodnetion to the apeoniatiops of a philosopher and edueatioiuU leader 
of ‘tonom Fraboo hasao much reason to be proud.—l%e theory of M. Couuu should 
be rompared with the theory of Dee Cartes. 
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and the other Infinite, and wc have given names to the two, 
and only two, posi-ible ways in which wc may weary ourselves 
in trying to realize an object that is not finite^ On the whole, 
aught beyond the ffnito is “ incognisable and inconceivable,” 
God, as not finite, cannot be known. The last and highest 
consecration of all true religion must be, an altar To the unknown 
and unknowable God” 

So far the. controversy which has introduced this problem to 
our Scottish metaphysicians and theologians. Mr. Morell, a 
popular interpreter of so many* philosophical systems, evades 
the discussion of it with a slight aliusion to the rival systems of 
the French and Scottish philosophers. “ We freely confesS',” 
ho adds, “ that we are not yet prepared to coinba^ stgp by step, 
the weighty arguments by which the* Scottish metaphysician 
seeks to establish the negative i'haiMctey of this great funda¬ 
mental conception; nuthor, on tlio other hand, aie \^e prepared 
to admit his iiiferenfce. Wo cannot divest our minds of the 
belief, that there is something poiitire in the glance which the 
human mind casts upon the world of eternity and infinity. 
Whether wo rise to the contemplation of the Absolute through 
the medium of the true, the beautiful, or the good, we cannot* 
imagine that our highest conceptions of these terminate in dark- 
iiess—in a total nei>ation of all knowledge. So far from this 
there seem to bo flashes of light, ineffable it may be, but still 
real, which envelop the soul in a lustre all divine, when it 
catches glimpses of injaiite truth, infinite beauty, and infinite 
excellence. The mind, instead of plunging into a total eclipse 
of oil intellection, when it rises to this elevation, seems rather to 
be dazzled by a too great cffulgenco; yet still the iiglit is real 
light, although, to any but the strongest vision, the effect may 
be to blind rather than to illumine.”*^ Mr. Oalderwood more 
manfully applies logic and not rhetoric to the controversy. 
According to Aristotle,f it is just to vote our thanks, not only 
** to those w hose researches yield conclusions which accord 
with our own, but also to those who seem to reason less 
adequately,—for they contribute something, even if,they only 
exercise our speculative habit,” We believe that more than 
this is "dao to Mr, Oalderwood, dissenting os we do from some 
of Lis criticisms and inferences, and even of his premises. 
With some important modifications, he adheres on the whole 
to the opinion of the French metaphysician; and endoavoura to 
meet in detail the arguments by wnich Sir W* Hamiltop maim> 
tain&^Chat only finite objects can be known. In Ids own opeit- 
in^^Wds,— 

- -— --— ■ ■■- " - - — — ■ — ‘■"I f 
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“ The work now presented to the public is intended as an illustra* 
tion and defence of the proposition—that man has a positive conception 
of the Indnite. It is an attempt, by a careful analysis of conscious¬ 
ness, to prove that man does possess a notiQn«<‘f an Indnite Being j 
and, since such is the case, to ascertain the peculiar nature of Uie 
conception, and the particular relations by which it is found to 
arise.” 

The author’s view of the result of his investigation is thus 
condensed on ono of the closing pages of tlie Essay 

“ 1. Man docs realize a positUe notion of the Infinite. 

*'•2. This notion of the Infinite is not realized by any course of addi- 
ti6u or progression (either in space or time) which, starting 
frofb the finite, seeks to reach the infinite, and it is not the 
lesult of any logical demonstration. 

“ 3. This notion of iht lafinitc'is in fact an ultimate datum of con¬ 
sciousness, involved in the constitution of the mind, and arising 
in vniious relation's. 

“4. This notion of the Infinite, though rcal'and positive, is only 
paitiiil and indefinite, capable of enlargement, but not of per¬ 
fection.”—1*. 22G. 

► . . . ' . 

To the second and third of these propositions w'e yield a qua¬ 
lified assent. Some of our objections to the first and last we 
%hall indicate in the sequel. 1 he pages which separate the two 
quotations we have made carry us towards objects which have 
always interested contemplative minds. We avail'ourselves of 
the opportunity they afford for considering some of the relations 
of the great problem thus suggested. But w e shall follow our 
own 0001*50, and our somewhat desultory reflections may pass 
for what they are worth, with those metaphysicians and divines 
who “go sounding on their dim and perilous way” among these 
high objects. 

This question concerning the Infinite Being, though a novelW 
in Scotland, is no novelty in the history of human opinion, lit 
has been debated for ages;—and when we compare the latest 
with earlier forms of the debate, we learn that mental toil has 
not been thus continuously expended wholly in vain. Every 
metaphysical work, out of Scotland, of an^ moment^ |[ontains 
much regarding God, and the highest relations^ of fimte bqjlDgs. 
Xhe world’s greatest philosophers represent theological con¬ 
templation as the highest exercise of reflection. As involved 
in this, the nature and limits of religious speculation have 
been disputed’ from age to age, while unsound judgment in 
regard to these limits Is and has been the parent of number- 

of God, 
>y heathen 


less disputes besides. The possibility of a know led 
and the nature of s^h knowledge^ have been debated 


a 
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phildiiophers and Christian fathers, by scholastic divines an<) 
modern continental metaphysicians. Those who seek for evi¬ 
dence of this may find it dispersed throughout the extant litera-. 
tiire of ancient, mcdkival and modern times; or they may turn 
to Cudworth, whose “ Intellectual System” has been, like Bayle’s 
Dictionary, the half-w'ay house in which so many of the learned 
have found their learning.* 

But the question whether the Divine Being can be known 
by man is n^ new oven among British debates. Not to refer 
to other instances, a hundred and twenty years ago it engaged 
two bishopsf of the Irish Church. In the most elaborate part of 
the Minute Philosopher of Berkeley, the sceptical Lysicles pit)- 
fesses to accept “ an unknown subject of absolutely unknown at¬ 
tributes,” as on the whole nearly as good as no God at all, while 
Crito and Euphranor contest the doctrine as an atheistic one:— 

You must know, then,” says Lysielcs, “ that at bottom the being 
of a God is a point in itself of small consequence. The great point 
is, what sense the word God is to be taken in. 1 shall not be much dis¬ 
turbed though the name be retained, and the being of a God allowed 
in any sense but in that of a mind, which knows all things, and 
beholds human actions, like some judge or magistrate with infinite , 
observation and intelligence. This I know was the opinion of our 
great Diagoras, who told me he would never have been at the pains 
to find out there was no God, if the received notion of God had been 
the same with that of some Fathers and Schoolmen. Etipk, Pray, what 
was that ? Lps. You must know Diagoras, a man of much reading and 


* See the Injlelketual Stistem, (London, T678,) patnim, and espeoiaHy, pp. 
638*641, in which the Atiieistic objection, tliat there can be nothing iimnite,” 
is considered. Cudworth distinguishes the Absolute from the Infinite, and main¬ 
tains, that ** though we cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor exhaust the Jnji- 
nUeness of its perfection, we may yet have an idea of a being affiotutely per/eot, 

. . . , As we may approach near to a mountain, and touch it with our hands, 
though we cannot epeompnas it all I’ound, an4 enclasp it within our hands.”.~This 
analogy pf Cudworth fails, however, like every one drawn from finite objects. A 
mountain it only finite. There is thus no analogy between onr imperfect grasp 
of an iudefinitei) gi'eat finUe object, and onr intellectual relation to the Infinite 
Being, Cudworth adds, that '* whatsoever is in its own nature abtidutely ineon- 
ceiviMe is nothing ; but not whatsoever is not fttUy comprehensible by our imper¬ 
fect understanding.”—Surely whatever is in no nsnse an object of pur reason must 
be ** nothing,” aa far as we arc concerned; I at it does not follow, tliat whatever 
cannot be an object of our logical conception or facu% of comparison, is also, find' 
ih like mAner, ♦* nothing,” » 

^ By the Way, tbeMtatnre of one knowledge of Gpd, and the suffidenoy of the' 
hypothods to account .for thecdogioal knowledge, have, engaged not a 
Kttle attention from the episcopal bench. I^sidek Berkeley, and Brown, we hava,- 
the of .two AxPhbi^ops of Dublin, and three English prelates awoeiated 

yi^fiestions.. 'We refer"to Dr. King’s Discourse on The'.righi- Metimd' 
in uihat, rdatee to the Nature- <^,#Sai)stfyi.wHlob,hae 
^th notes, by Dr. Whately,—Copleston’s Enquiry JUpdWnss- 

. md Pfedes^iiont p|». U3‘14I, dtc.,*->lliMhpden*e Hampton Lebkire%'r 

,<i^d the metaphysical writing of Bisb^ Law, espeeieBy.hhi 
J^bish'op KingTs JSssay on the Origki.^ mU. . ^ ‘. v v ‘ 
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inquiry, had discovered, that once upon a time, the most profound 
and speculative divines, dnding it impossible to reconcile the attri¬ 
butes of God, taken in tho common sense, or in any known sense, 
with human reason and the appearance of tWiigs, taught that the 
words knowledge, wisdom, goothiess, and such like, when spoken of 
the Deity, must l>e understood in a quite different sense from what 
they signify in the vulgar acceptation, or from anything that we can 
form a notion of or conceive. Ileiice, whatever objections might bo 
made against tho attribtites of God they cjusily bohed, by denying 
those attributes belonged to God, in thii or that, or any known parti¬ 
cular sense or notion; wBich was the same thing nu to deny they 
belonged to him at all. . . . But all mofi who think must needs 
|e0 this is cutting knots and not untying (hem. For how are things 
reconciled with the divine attributes, when tlicse^ttributcs themselves 
are in evciy intelligible sense denied; ami, consequently, the very 
notion of God taken away, and nothing left but the name, without 
any meaning annexed W it. In ^hort, the belief that there is an 
unknown subjc'ct of attributes, absolutely unknown, is a very inno¬ 
cent docti iue, whicli the* acute Djagor.xs well saw, and was, therefore, 
wonderfully delighted with tlii^ syhtcm.”* 

But tho aliened heresy is defended witli acuteness and learn- 
iiifif in 'The fJivine Analogy^ a work which appeared almost 
contemporaneously with the Minute Philosopher, This ingeni¬ 
ous treatise appeaixid in fiondon in 173H. Its author, Peter 
Brown, Bishop of Cork and lioss, published a previous volume 
on tho Procedure^ Ertent, and Limits of the Unman Under- 
standing. Tho Divine Analogy may bo read in connexion 
with the subject of this article. It is an attempt to reconcile 
the po.ssibility of theology with the principle that God is ab¬ 
solutely incognisable. The author refers to an array of pas¬ 
sages in Heathen and Christian writers, which assert, in the 
strongest terms, the impossibility of any knowledge of the 
Divine Being.f He maintains, that it has been the catholic 

* See Berkelet/'s Works, vol. it pp. S6«6S 

f The hyperbolioal language attributed to the Fathers h&rdly falls short of the 
ntonstrous paradox of Oken, which identifles God with Nothing. « We cannot,” 
says Bishop Brown, ” bo said only to have inJittinet, confused, and imperfect 
apprehensions of the true nature of Qod, aud of his real atti ibotos; but none at 
all ik any Aegm, The true meaning of the word * incompi^hcnsiblo* is, thst 
We have no ma at aU ot tho real true nature of God, . . . The Fathers 
mean not that we cannot /uUy comprehend tlie true nature of God and his attri*- 
bates, bnt that wo are not capable of any direct or immediate apprehensfon of 
them.” Agreeably to this, their common epithets for God are that he is 
ysaerse, than unknown,) {ftidiout eAstence,) h^sieus, (without 

suboanoen and Dionymns asserts that the term vWo (suiistanee) cannot properly 
be apptied to God, who is twidi^eut, (<Aove all substance,) (wUkout miM or 
sotd,) And what is more remarimble, some of tho ancaents rejected even the 
word perfse^on an very improperly attributed to God; for this reason, that they 
apprehended that ** He ie beyond all bounds of perfeetion.**^Pp. dS, &e. 
some Fathers were wont to say, ia natkii^ 6f tho things whith eAtt, *.<, He eftmxbt 
fad iastaded anums the Bsinim of the iitiiverse. ' ' 
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opinion of theologians and philosophers, that we cannot know God 
and His attributes, even imperfectly, as tliey are in themselves; 
and’’that this catholic opinion is the sound one. The concluding 
chapter of the JJirhte Analogy is devoted to a crjticism of the 
passages in the Minute Philosopher^ from which the preceding 
extract has been taken. 

It is interesting thus 'to connect the present with the past. 
But we arc here concerned with the discussion in its present 
phase, and the volume by Mr. Caldeywood presents many con* 
venient positions for so contemplating i#-one or two of which we 
shall now take the lib^ty to occupy. 

ft 

The second and third chapters of the Philosophy ofth^Infinite 
are devoted to what some may jicrhaps regard as merely verbal cri¬ 
ticism. It is indeed difficult so to connect these discussions about 
words, with the living current of*luiman interest, that they shall 
not degenerate into pedantry, and degrade the thoughtful man into 
the sectarian metaphysician—that pillar-saint of literature. But 
an examination of these chapters may convince such persons that 
tho study of words to which tliey might introduce the reader is for 
the most part of that higher kind, which requires at each step a 
mental ex peri moot, and reflection onlogical and metaphysical laws. 
In one of them a criticism of Sir W. Hamilton’s favourite “ contra¬ 
dictories”—the Absolute and the Infinite—conducts us through a 
course of meditative exercises upon infinity; and in the otlier, 
our intellectual relation to what is neither finite nor relative is 
analyzed, in reference to the applicabiITty of tlie term “ negative 
notion” to express tho relation. The author refuses to recognise 
any other “Absolute” than an “Infinite-Absolute,” and pro^ * 
fesses to agree “ with philosophers generally” in the belief that 
there is only one existence that is not finite, relative, and de¬ 
pendent. 

We do not think these chapters, however, the most satisfactory * 
part of the book. Instead of recognising two unconditioned boin^, 
the chief defect of Sir William Hamilton’s theory is, that it hardly 
leaves room for the recognition^ of any. For what is the rejil 
tendcncyof his statements about an “infinite” and an “absolute?” 
Not that they are two contradictory bmgs) but rather two con 
tradictory modes in one or other of which thought must transcend 
what is finite and relative,—if it can do so after a logical fasiikm, 
at all.'—ls it affirmed that our intellect can take tha measure 

the aU-comprehensivo unity of Being—that tliis prpMem 
of tiM^biverse can be solved by man—nay, that it has been 
solafeWy M. Cousin? .Then let us try the experiment of 
conniving the nameless One, whose relations we 
to define. There are just two ways iU which the rulet m Idgia 
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y)ermit ua to do sO'—the way of adding for ever, and the way of 
rising beyond all possibility of addition—the waj of conceiving 
an infinite not-whole, and the way of conceiving an absofute 
whole. In neither of these ways can tlfe vail which hides 
Being be removed. Thought cannot infinitely expand itself, 
and yet it cannot cease ex]>anding. But there can be no third 
road out of the darkness. The understanding is thus confined, 
on account of its intellectual structure, between these ex¬ 
tremes.—Now this is a logical, rather than a raetaphysioal experi¬ 
ment—an experiment upon the possibilities of human thoughtj 
and not a statement regarding objective existence. Mr. Calder- 
woftd has reversed this aspect, and has moreover attributed a 
distinction ^as olil as Aristotle to Sir William Hamilton. 

(Mr. Oaldofwood strenuously maintains that the Infinite is 
also Absolute, adding; that it is obvious that the Infinite is 
perfect and w'hole.” * If anyHiing,” he savs, “ bo perfect or 
complete, the Iilfinite must; for if it were imperfect or incom¬ 
plete, it would bo no longer infinite. If anything be total the 
Infinite must, for if there were any want in its totality it would 
cease to exist.”—(P. 29.) And yet he adopts Aristotle’s defini¬ 
tion of the Infinite —ou mi n eerre. (That of which theti> 
is always something beyond.) But in the very pa^ssage which 
contains the definition, Aristotlo caiofully distinguishes from the 
Infinite the Absolute or Perfect —ou Se firjBev tout* i<m 
Te\etou /ca< o\ov. (That of which there is nothing beyond.*) 
We are at a loss how to reconcile this discrepancy hi Mr. 
Caldorwood, (in so critical a part of tho (piestion in debate. 

But is the darkness, then, impenetrable ? Can we know only 
the finite objects of this transitory world? When wo speak of 
the Infinite Being are w'e only darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge?” In the cave of Plato, a world beyond is 
at least dimly and figuratively recognised. And all the great 
Platonic minds have aspired—but not through perception and 
logical intelligence—to the perfect and unchangeable, as the only 
reality, surrounded as we aro by the passing shadows of sense. 
Cousin, how’ever, boldly proclaims, that t)iis higher world is 
discerned through the understniiding, (jlearly enough to reveal 
the relations of this finite univeitie to tho Infinite, and thus to 


* S«e file iriiols diwussioii epneeming the tnfiaito (<r» itetmi) in AmtotIe''s 
PbysiM^ (Hb. iU. cb. 4*ld.V-*See also Looho’s Essay, (b. ii. cu, 17)—ivhete bo 
miunfaMtm tb«t w» Ituive ooiy a ** iwgafive” notion of infinity, and eompara the 
aame vUb the eorra^ndibg juwsagoa in the Jfuueequx JSttatt of Leibnitz ao4 
Cotusn^* Leotnraa oxt Loofce. (Jot’ions readers may traise the hypothesis of ntsftUice 
jtMloiui ef the human nin^ and aJlK)' the diatinctioa between the is/akt and fiia 
throi^ « hmg psriedi in the htstoay of phihwopby. 
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give a fonndation for reasonings about their mutual relations — 
But this, argues Sir W. Hamilton, is flo Infinite nor Abso¬ 
lute either, which can thus take its place in our thought on a 
level wirh ourselves^nd the finite objects around us. The very 
act of thinking about a so-called no<-finite has rendered it defin¬ 
able, if not definite, as far as our knowledge is concerned. 
There wwy, indeed, be “ something beyond,”—inconceivable, and 
“negatively” known. But when the understanding tries to 
expand for its reception, thought becomes illogical, and thus 
destroys itself in the very act. It is tho negation '^f thought, 
and not any positive object, that is reached when we try to 
transcend the world of defined objects, and, as it were, to 
realize unhmitedness in the eoncrefe. 


These are the extremes of opinion concerning this highest 
problem of human speculation. The onc^ theory seems to re¬ 
present it as capable of hewg wired; the other, not merely as 
insoluble, but as really no problem at all .—^Is not the trne 
opinion a mean between these extremes ? , Does it not recog¬ 
nise our knowledge of the —finite beings and the Tran¬ 

scendent Being—which occasion the difficulty on the one 
hand; and on the other the impossibility of any solution of their 
relation by human understanding? This would account for 
contradiction emerging, whenever a solution is irrationally at¬ 
tempted, and teach the need for withdrawing ouf faculty of com¬ 
parison and reasoning from a region for vvhicli it is unfitted. Are 
we wrong when w-e suppose that M. Cousin, who speaks of the 
“incomprehensibility” of God, and grants that wo are unable 
“absolutely to comprehend God,” wishes his theory to he inter¬ 
preted in harmony with the principle that the Great Problem is 
fundamentally insolubleand that when Sir W. Hamilton in¬ 
dulges his matchless logical ingenuity in eliciting the contradic¬ 
tions which follow an illegitimate application of reasoning to the 
Infinite and Eternal, his demonstration docs not touch the 
pillars on which the Facts themselves rest-r-mysteriously irre¬ 
concilable and yet known to bo real ? 

On this intermediate hypothesis, while we have what may be 
called a metaphyeical knowledge of material and finite beings, 
—which may be converted into science by reason!]^ and induc- 
tipn.; we have a metaphysical knowledge of the Transcendent 
Being,—as mt an object of logical definition and scientific 
reasoning at all. We believe, and therefore know, that tho 
Infinite One exists; but whenever He is logically recognised 
as a term in thought or argumenl^ either the object, like the 
argifi^i^t, becomes finite, or else runs into innumerable cop* 
trs4|inons» We hold, with Oousini that the Transcendent 
l|l^g is not wholly unknown^ How cite can we account tefs* 
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this controversy at all ? And we hold with Sir W. Hamilton, 
that, as transcendent or unconditioned, Being cannot be acienii- 
fcullg known. But the Scotch philosopher seems to cut away 
every bridge by which man can have accefts to God; and the 
French philosopher seems to plant the Xndnitc, as an ind^nitelg 
known finitCj in every region of Jiiiman knowledge. 

But it is time to pass to the evidence by which alone any 
hypothesis on this subject can be converted into a solid theory, 
Tiio last few paragraphs can hardly bo saved from the charge 
of scholastic pedantry, unless we connect their words and for^ 
uiujas with wholesome facts. This investigation, like every 
other philosophical one, must be ultimately based on mental 
facts.* * We iftust endeavour to carry into these dark and intri¬ 
cate regions the torch of experiment, whicli has illuminated so 
many sulrordinatc pa?l!fe of knof^ledge, but whicli most specula¬ 
tors about the Infinite have cast aside. 

Wc cannot propoho a method for inve.stigating the character 
of theological knovyloclge rnoro a[)propriate than the examina¬ 
tion of Time, Space, and (Causation, which is suggested 
by the throe loading chapters in Mr. Calderwood's ISssay. 
Eternity—Immensity—Omnmotence—these terms, when we 
try to utter them intelligently, seem to carry thought beyond 
its sjjhere. When, in an hour of unusual contemplative effort, 
w'e seek to realize iheir moaning, Eeasun is foiled by an 
obstacle quite unlike those wliich are met and removed by 
victorious Science. The obstacle is not like that against which 
the brave mathematician struggled, before he witnessed the 
solution of his problem rising out of familiar axioms and 
principles; nor like the outstanding phenomena in the mate¬ 
rial world, which have so often surrendered to induction. On 
the continents of finite being, the boundary line of the un¬ 
known is gradually receding, as tlie increasing army of investi¬ 
gators discovers fresh analogies, or detects in new phenomeou 
illustrations of old tlieories. But we all know Augustine's 
deliverance about Time; and wo have read of tho sage Simoni¬ 
des, who, when asked by Hiero about God, {quidy aut qmU sU 
Dens f) demanded a day to prepare his answer—and then an¬ 
other and yet another day—the obstacle to a reply gathering 
strength the longer the question was struggled with. The a^s 
of past human histoiy have removed the vail which connealed 

. .r*- - . . .. .. , i.l n .. .. 

* Some mioile, oonfitied by the bablt of obserriog only what w external and 
materisl, seem uOable to apprehend the raebnlng of the term ** fact,” when applied 
to bn <^jeet erhiob eauoot be seen totd handled. If theipdntrepldity in epeetdb* 
tion bn «|oat to their nudineM in aMertioii, they mnet reject Qirietianl^—which ' 
depis esanttiehy with cpiritoal ihets-r-ec weU M lietapfayiiei. <, 
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frbm science many a region on the intellectual globe, and future 
ages will continue to hpread the light of this species of know¬ 
ledge. But the acliievcment of reali^ing Eternity, Immensity, 
ana Deity in humaw thought, must remain to the end as remote 
from nccoinphMiment as* it was when they kindled the imagina¬ 
tion and reason of man at the outset of our* race. These are 
eminently the words wdiicli suggest that insoluble problem in 
which all the di/Ilcultics of theological and philosupnieal know'- 
ledge are wrapped up,—the duo a])preciation of which might 
conciliate many coutrovei\sies, and give relief to pious minds 
]|roublcd by the seeming variance of Faith and Reason. 

0 

Time* is, at least, a formal and typical illustration of the 
mysterious problem whose elements underlie 'evefiry ^)art of 
human knowledge. It is at once unlimited 2 ind'> revealed in 
parts. Intorrniiiablo duration Is out of**logical relation with 
terminable duration—Eternity with a series of moments—'an 
Eternal Being with the succession of time. Wo cannot limit 
Time, and ) et w'e cannot reconrilo Eternity with the hucces- 
sion of finito periods. The infinite and 6nitc here seem to 
exclude one another, and yet both must be reco^iised. Eter¬ 
nity involves contradictions, when it is virtually limited by 
being made an object of human thought. Thus to limit the 
illimitable is to convert it into a bundle of contradictions, illus¬ 
trated in every attempt, from Ai’istotle to the antinomies of 
Kant, to apply reasoning in a region ft’om which the faculty 
of comparison should be withdrawn. Mr. Calderwood expatiates 
on the irrestrictive” character of Time, but denies that it can 
be even relatively limited, lie thus obscures that aspect of this 
intellectual mysiery which, in our view, constitutes its chief 
value. We niust hero pause a little, and extract two passages, 
in one of which Time is contemplated in its transcendent, and 
in the other in its finite manifestation. 

% 

” Time is a condition of thought, inasmuch as no object can be 
realized in thought without it; but it is not a condition in the sense 
of limiting (he object of thought, or even in any way influencing that 
object, otherwise than in affording it mental or subjective existence. 
On the other hand, though time is realized only as a concomitant of 
the object of thought, the object does not in any sense limit or 
restrict Time. On the one hand, Time does not limit the object, and 
_:_____ 

* hardly remind fho reader of an ambiguity in the nrord 7Vm«, which 

la applied excliutvely to a /fmUed aiiemgioa ojr tvenu, f.g , hamau Hfh !n 

this iwPP ? the present mundane eyatem, See. It ia tbtnt distinguished from £t«r« 
(ae Mine, without warrant; asnfma it to be) e:iUateBoe. We 

hy ^ ‘hme** ae the verbal representative at onee of me finite and the iran- 
'* ntmeanittg. 
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on the oth^T, the object does not limit time.The characteristic 

of our conception of time which has now been indicated, and which 
reveals that we cannot, by any accumalatiou of objects, reach the 
limits of time, marks a very decided contrast between this condition 
of thought and many otheis to which *wo are suujected. The point of 
contrast is that this condition does not exclude any object from the 
mind, while other conditions have an evclus.ive characteristic. Thi^i 
condition presents no barrier to the recognition of any object what¬ 
ever, while many other conditions admit to the mind only such 
obieets ns«posses8 certain qualities, which qualities imply conformity 
with the nature of the conditions. Time is not restrictive or exclu; 
aivc ; most other conditions arc exclusive. Wc therefore denominate 

tirne an ibhestbictive condition of thought."Wo must think 

lime; w# cannot think it ns finite; tlierctore wo must think it as 
infinite. On tke evidence thus presented, we maintain that in our 
conception of time we have a conception of the Infinite.”—Pp. 


87*91. 


It is true that some necessary conditions of thought are not irre- 
strictive.^ Tin's very plienonjenoii of Tipie it&elf seems to suggest 
that even the logical laws and rolatioii*^, while true and nccossaty 
within their own sphere, do not ]»osses‘i this character—for un- 
iiinited time is an object to which they cannot be applied. We 
kn%\v that Time is unlimited, but we cannot logically conceive its 
unlitmtednes^. When we socm to flo so, wo virtually limit it in 
thought. If we truly can form this conception, what is its 
character t—As infinite, it cannot be a lohole: there must be 
always something beyond.” But in conception and reasoning 
we can deal only with wholes and their correlative parh. The 
statement that we have an indefinite” conception of infinite 
time, hardly suggest^ this peculiarity. The knowledge is not 
merely indefinite but absolutely Indefinabkj and therefore be¬ 
yond the sphere of thought, viewed as a faculty of comparison., 
It is that part of our Knowledge ^vl |ich cannot be compared 
by the logical faculty.—^But is no^ime also revealed in parts 
ailtl portions ? This Mr. Calderwood denies. To ua the true 
answer seems to illustrate in a new aspect the logically incon¬ 
ceivable character of Time. 


“ It has been strongly maintained that we can think time relaHttefy 
limited, though we cannot think it Absolutely limited. For example, 
it is said we can think a series of events occurring in time; we.cai) 
select the first and last of these; and then we can think the portion 
of time beginning with the first event and terminating with the lost, 
and thus obtain a notion of lime as relatively limited. Now, if we 
c^fully examine our conscioasness in such a case as this, it will be 
. obvious that even here we have no conception of Umitxd time. . . « * 
We realise the objects in time, but we do not realise them as limiting 
time."Wiiten We observe two vessels at sea we recognlsa t^e 
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ocean between the ehips, but it is equally true that we perceive the 
ocean beyond them/'—Pp. 91, 92. 

Neither unlimited nor limited Time, viewed in the abstract, 
can be conceived a» a wliole. Yet the parts in a series of suc¬ 
cessive events are in mysterious relation to eternity. They 
seem to be parts of that which is not a tvhole, while the 
understanding can only compare (finite) wholes with parts. 
The very analogy of the ships on the ocean so far indicates this. 
Wo perceive the ocean beyond them; but a part of it is be¬ 
tween them. The analogy, however, is a misleading one;—as 
'every analogy must bo, between the relation of finite fo the 
infinite on the one hand, and any two finite correlatives which4:he 
mundane universe presents on the other. The ocean h^Jimte as 
loell as its purt'i. The analogy requires not a fiitite*but an in¬ 
finite ocean. This illusITatcs by the way—apart fi*oin the objec¬ 
tion that might be foniuicd db the peculiar nature of the 
causal relatiou, the vice of a common illustration, which re¬ 
presents the changes in. the universo as waves on tJic ocean 
of Infinite Being. We inevitably slide into the notion of a 
finite ocean, in wdiicli the waves are parts, instead of an infinite 
ocean whose waves can bear to it no conceivable relation at all. 
So it is with every attempt to apply the understanding of aaan 
to the problem of Being; it eitlier fails or issues in Pantheism. 
The logical organ of comparison is apjdicabio only to finite 
objects; the relation of what is limited in time, space, or degree, 
with the Infinite, cannot bo a logical correlation. While it does 
^ot contradict theological laws it transcends their sphere. 

In this coutemplation of the relation of periods of time to Eter- 
' nity, wo thus come in sight of the one insolidile problem of human 
knowledge. As Berkeley says, the mind of man being finite, 
when it treats (logically) of things which partake of infinity, it 
is not to be wondered at.,if Jt run into absuixlities and contra¬ 
dictions.” But the study or Time prepares us for more than a 
vague expectation of this result. It proves not merely that the 
jiroblem may bo iusoluble, but that it mast be so, and that eveiy 
endeavour to solve it, alike in these regions of space and time, 
and ih the concrete world of real existence, is the parent of 
confusion and contradiction.^ 

—- --,n- r.----.-— - 

* ThMs iiwtmQotaitahle difficalties connected with Time are dieenssed but not 
Plato in Ute Timmoa Etotnity, be says, is one, but (JioGiUed) time 
pspceede in suecemion. The fiormer is fixed, the latter a created and changi^ 
state. JStjUmity (al«») is that which always is (4 iti m.) A dmilir thcety is 
beM, atn|B| Uther*, by Cudwwrth, (iMfepttmt pp. 644, AUt) and by Bi^op 
in A modified form. The Flatomo view of Et^Hyis propounded by 
Jdawice ip hU; volutue of Theoto^kal JSHajfS. An apptiim bun, it is a 
attempt to define the ihdefinald^ c» to trsnsoend the humau Mooltiee. The very 
lattgu^ hnpfieea relapss Into the notion of tueoestien. 
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But is Time itself a real beingt or is it only a /om or condition 
of knowing real beings,—a form common^ it may be, to all Intel* 
ligeuce, human and divine, but existing ? Has 

Time an existence,-^not (lepciidcnt on any intelligence, created 
or even uncreated,—winch most survive the annihilation of 
creation, and even of the Divine Creator! What is Time, 
when viewed, not as a law of human reason, nor as a modiSca* 
tion of mental and material beings, but abstracted! from all the 
minds and matter in the universe! A similar question hoa 
been raised in regard to Space. Perhaps we have not faculties 
for adccjuately enunciating, far less for answering, the miestion. * 
Yet, our reauers may like to know whether Mr. Oalderwood 
ranks liiiyself among the worshippers of an absolute Time and 
an absolute* Space,—these “idols of modern Englishmen/’as 
Leibnitz calls thorn. We quote the passage which relates to the 
metajihysical characf?! of Tiine,^ and refer our readers to a cor¬ 
responding one concerning Space;— 

« 

“ What is Tune ^ Is it only in our thoughts, or has it also an 
objective and external cxibtcnce? In answer to this we reply, that 
it seein<( of the nature of our conception of time to recognise it as 
something external. When we think of time we think of it as some-, 
thing which exists without us and apart from us. . . . So far from time 
being regarded as a mere product of ilie human mind, it seems plain 
that time would liavo existed even though the human race had never 
been brought into being. Since this is the case, it is manifest that to 
maintain that time is purely subjective is to contradict consciousness, 
and thus to overturn the basis of philosophy.Our concep¬ 

tion of time seems analogous to our conception of substance. .... 
If time be an external existence, the question immediately arises, ie it 
an attribute of the Deity, or is it an infinite existence separate firom 
the Deity ? The former (b) potbesls) is, we think, in direct opposition 
to our conception of time. When we think of an event occiUTing in 
thru we do not tiiink of it as occurring in God, nor would we thus 
describe it. But if time be a separate yet infinite existence, how can 
there be two existences, both infinite, yet each independent if the other t 
This is a difficulty which wo cannot profess to remove, and yet it is 
a difficull^ which arises solely from our ignorance of the notore of 
time.”—Pp. 97-99. 

We are not so sure that this circumstance entirely explaiiiS ijie 
difficulty. It is perhaps partly due to assumptions about abstract 
Tme, which opr mental experience, when it has b^n purihed 
from pr^udice by metaphysical analysis, ^oes not verify* What 
is the history of past meti^hyaical dmavirg but a bistoYy of the 
gradual reti^t of prejudices, in ma^ respects analogous to the, 
opinion that Time is an IndnitO Seing?—Fefha^a the 
« discoveries’ of which metafdiystea admits are these eonjqiieiiaM 

rot, XXXI. KO. Xi4it. X 
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prejudice by reflection, through which tiie native and spontaneous 
judguients of reason recover the auUiority of which sense and ill 
regulated mental association had deprived tljem» Illustrations of 
this are iniiumerabJe In the history of jtlj^ilosophy. We are satis^ 
fled if wc can point to such results, when we are assailed by the 
clamour of tliose who complain that the conauests of metaphysics 
(like those of Christianity itself) are chiefly in the mental and 
moral world—the amelioration of intellectual habits, and the 
expulsion of powerful prejudices. Victories like ^lese are surely 
the parents and protoctors%)f all useful discoveries, in the physical 
* sciences, and in the arts which render this earth a Div'’e con¬ 
venient habitation for man. But to return to our subject. , 

Any one who meditates about Time, can work out only an 
imperfect expression of his- meaning, when he tries to go beyond 
that record of the facts of mental experience which is open even 
to those least accustomed to reflect. I?Sfbnitz,'with the con¬ 
tinental metaphysicians in general, may be taken as the repre¬ 
sentative of the liypotliesis, that Time and'Space exist only as 
modes of hiowkJqe, Clarke, and most of onr British metaphy¬ 
sicians, regard tliem as in some sense transcendent objects of 
knowledge* The varieties of modern opinion gravitate to- 
’ wards one or other of these extremes,—the one of which we 
may style the Formal, and the other the Ontological, extreme. 
It is difficult to discover language fit to express an interme¬ 
diate hypothesis. But may we not avoid the monstrous sup¬ 
position of two huge entities, without resolving Time into a 
mere manifestation of liuman thought or reason ? If we could 
imagine the annihilation of all beings, created and uncreated, 
are not these words “timo” and “space” still applicable to the 
nothingness which should ensue? Even in suggesting this 
view we are sliding into the ontological hypothesis. We 
have no words' proper to express absolute nothingness viewed 
as a receptncle of beings. Yet while we cannot class Time 
among real entities—only with the negation of such entities— 
is it not the mysterious condition of real existence as well as of 
our knowledge of it; presenting as it vvovo potenUally that in¬ 
soluble problem, v\hich we find aeiaally when we reflect upon 
Being and Causation ? 

(Is there divinity in Time and Space I They have seemed 
to' some ingenious minds eminently suggestive of Deity; and 
well-known “demonstrations'* of the existence of God have 

* of (iieae vSewa we detela^d i« tUeiv “ Cotreapond^hoe,” ulhich oon- 

taina oniy ^ |erina of thant. l^eibuitc calh Time oriUr 0 / itteeaMoMt^ and 
Apaefa takjrdsr amriitmm. Clarke regards fhem aa attrib^H vf th I^aUs 
Joeing, w« have hsra the aeeda of the rival bypothoaea. We wva not room 

;^k«re to fadieate l^a hiatorjr i^tbe^ dev^pma&t. 
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been rested on hypotheses I'egarding their nature. In them wo 
have Indeed ample receptacles, ns it ^ere,-^ready to admit a 
Bein^ who cannot be defined by the rules ol the logical reasoner. 
We are prepared to ajfk, when wo have completed our con¬ 
templative journey through this region of human intelligence, 
whether there be any Being—to take possession ? And if them 
be an Infinite Being, is there also room for finite beings besides I 
But the em is not either logically or metaphysically implied in 
the posse, ij^rliaps after all, any force which resides in the a 
prion part of Clarke’s so-called demonstration^ lies in its uncon¬ 
scious appeal to our sense of. analogy, fact that a Being* 

transcending logical conception is thus rationally possible, is felt 
to givo £ome presumption of reality. The transcendent recep¬ 
tacle suggests* the transcendent occn)>ant. In space and time 
we have traces of^n intellectual organ which is not satisfied 
with finite objects ot reasoning. Must not One really exist, 
whose mysterious relation to finite beings suggests a problem, 
which reason may raise, but which reasoning cannot resolve? 
Are we wrron^ in the conjecture, that It is unconsciously through 
a channel of this kind, that the-^c abstract conditions of know¬ 
ledge and ,existence have carried some speculative minds up to 
the Divine object of knowledge, when they supposed themselveisi 
to be travelling thither on the level railroad of demonstration?) 

AVhat evidence, it may now be asked, does an experimental 
study of Time and Space contribute, towards an ailjustniont of 
the controversy concerning the Infinite and our theological know*- 
ledge ? It may be answered, that «tbey exhibit in posse^ if not 
in esse, the data of an insoluble problem. They have revealed 
at least the possibility of relations in existence, which transcend 
the capacity of human reasoning. They illustrate how reason 
may have resources for raising questions, wliile it has not logical 
capacity even to apprehend the answ'er to them. But whether 
the possible |>roblein be also, as real, an intellectually and 
morally urgent one, no exclusive study of the characteristics of 
abstract Time and Space can deterniiue. 

* * 

We therefore turn with Mf. Calderwood from these mysterious 
abstractions, to the concrete beings revealed in the worlds of 
sense and reflection—^in a word, to the phenomena of Causation. 
We have found thought unable to realise Time and Space^ 
either as absolutely limited eras unlimited.* In causation, we 
find ourselves unable on the one hand, to believe that we, and 
the finite objects of the material world, are independent of augbt 
beyond $ and on tiie other, to realise logically, inde^ndetit and 
inniilte Being. Beason cannot be satisfied with a Finite^absoo 
lute universer Bvery finite being—the greatest conceivable 
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(^mplement of 6ntte beings, as dependent^ force intelli^nt be> 
Kef beyond themselves, on something transcendent, which sup¬ 
ports and accounts fur them, and which they practically reveaL 
‘Try the e\periinente The supposition of a Jinite Deity—liow- 
ever great his power may be—suggests, with the same intel¬ 
lectual force that tho must insignificant event does, the exist¬ 
ence of a still greater power to account for Ills existence. As 
long as any being is 6nite, and thus a possible object of logical 
conception and reasoning, it implies a canse,^even as the 
jgreatest" conceivable portion of time implies eternity. Thus 
Omnipotence no more excludes or absorbs finite powers, than 
Immensity excludes ur absorbs portions of space, or Eterpity 
periods of time. Just as an application of reasoning to the 
relation of finite periods to eternity—by virtually defining the 
infinite—-gives birth to a host of contradictions, so the Pan¬ 
theistic paradoxes issue out of a* similar illugitimate application 
of reasoning to the Infinite Power. A power that transcends 
the limits of thought, cannot be reconciled in conception with 
a finite and created power. When we try to conceive them, 
the latter is by the very act absorbed into the former. But we 
may not deny tho metaphysical, though we must the logical 
possibility of their co-extstence in knowledge. There is room 
in the irrestnetive conditions of being, for what cannot be 
received by the restricted capacity of human thought. A Being 
that cannot be logically limited may exist, and beings within 
• tho logical limits—finite beings, may also exist. I may know 
the reality of both terms, 4>ut I cannot logically know their 
correlation. The attempt to realize it produces such paradoxes 
as Skpast md future eternity, and a Deity developed in creation 
and still snsceptible of growth. 

In the followiug vigorous passage, Mr. Calderwood, who appears 
as the disciple of IViu Cousin, seems to overlook the logical difB- 
OuUy impll^ in this dualism of unconditioned e^stenee, and to 
exaggerate the weak part of Sir W. Hamilton’s metaphysics. 
We quote the passage, as a tisum^ of the jlifiicuities suggested 
by a statement of the logical insolubility of the problem of^eing^ 
which, like Sir W. Hamilton’s, is unaccompanied by a theory 
of human belief, in finite beings and also in the Transeeadent 
Being. 

We find and raust find all oar knowledge of the Infimte Being In 
Mlation. It is only as this Infinite Being exists in relation that ha 
oan lie known; knd it is only by recognising him in a particular re- 
or m vaHons relation^ that we can obtain any nadwiedge pf 
It hi espeoialiy at this point of the disenttien that we 0^ oon* 
shp^ed to lift dilr decided protest gainst Sir W» Haiuitton'a 

of the * unconditioned,’ as that which does exist, and can exjbt 
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only 08 free firotn rU relation, , . According to this definition, it must 
be maintained, that beforo the act of creation Ood was infinite} by 
the act of creation he ceased to be infinite, th<tt is, he became finite. 
. . . Granting that, before the creation, God did exist as an infinite 
God, what there in the act of creation, of what is there in the 
exiAtence of created objects, which proves that God has ceased to be 
infinite, or which in any aray prevents him existing as infinite! Be¬ 
fore the creation God was unlimited, and what was there in the act 
of creation to limit God? . . . We say, therefoic, that so far as the 
term unconditjpned is defined as indicating what is unrestric^d or 
unlimited, it is applicable to the infinite God; but so far as it is de¬ 
fined as indicating tlie absolute negation of all relation, it is imt ap¬ 
plicable to the infinite God. If, therefore, Sir William assert that 
the infimjte is that which is unrestricted and unlimited, we admit it, 
but rejoin, tliatjihe infinite may, nevertheless, exist in rdation. If, 
however, Sir William assert, as ho does, that the infinite is that whose 
existence involves tlia ibsolute,negation of all relation, wo reply that 
no sueh infinite exists—we plead for the knowledge of no such in¬ 
finite—and consequently Sir William’s arguments to prove the im¬ 
possibility of any knowledge of such an infinite are entirely apart 
from the question. Sir William Hamilton, in defining the infinite, 
and in arguing in reference to it, plainly deals with a mere ahstraeium^ 
for which no one pleads, either in existence or in thought. It is the 
Infinite which he considers rather than the only infinite Being. He 
takes the trm infinite, and characterixes it as unlimited, unrelated, 
unconditioned—which are only so many words heaped around the 
term infinite. What then is this infinite f It is nothing—it is a 
mere allltraction which has no existence, either externally, or in any 
roan’s thoughts. . . It is wholly with tj^s abstraction that Sir William 
deals. . , Most assuredly the infinite, as described by l^ir William, 
cannot be known: but, more than that, it does not exist—it is nothing. 
Yet God does exist, and though in direct violation of Sir William’s 
definition, he exists as infinite and yet in relation; and in so far os 
relation is a necessary condition of knowledge, God in existence per¬ 
fectly realizes that relation, and in this respect there is no obstacle to 
Cur knowledge of him. We have already had occasion to contend 
against this mistake of the abstract for the real, and in this we coneeivo 
lies the key to almost the whole of Sir William's arguments against a 
knowledge of the Infinite. In endeavouring to determine whether 
we have a knowledge of the infinite, we ar¥ not to take an abstract 
term and enter upon a course of abstract reasoning. We are not to 
assume a principle, mid thence proceed td draw certain inferences, as 
if these must coincide with the facts of consciousness; the question 
is' onb of psychology; what we have to consider are mental data 
or jfitcia of conseiousness; and we have to inquire whether in these 
we' find a knowled^ of something more than the finite. It is not an 
kbstraei wHh wh^ tre deal,—it is not a knowledge of an abstiaction 
for which We seek. God is not an abstractloa. He is not a Being 
laftpts miriiBned aU hmp dansifis/*—«Pp* 1S2-186. 
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The difficulty is logically insurmountable in Causation as in 
Time. .We could find no Io;;ical formula for the relation between 
a etteeesdon of periods and eternity. Each seemed to exclude the 
other. Not less ont^of human reach is a fonniila which should 
express creation in its relation to Deity. Hero, to«j each seems 
to exclude the other. The truth is, if unconditioned esnstence 
(God + created being) may be regarded as virtually two finite 
wholeSf —one of them no doubt indefinitely great, and ns such 
called an infinite power,—then a Being transcending each Js 
reouired to account for both of them. 

• This is the critical part of the di«!cussion. We regret that 
we cannot, without modification, subscribe to the opinions of 
either the Scottish or French metaphy.sician, when tliese are 
rigidity interpreted. Hero we fear we can hardly preserve clear¬ 
ness, in tlic narrow limits to nhich we are confined. 

In a former article,* we ofitu'ed some<t^iiiarks on Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Theory of Causation. Tlie difficulties in the w'ay of 
a reception of that theory, wliicli then occiuTcd to us, have not 
been removed by additional reflection. We bhall not return to 
the subject at present. We coincide in many of Air. Caldor- 
wood’s criticisms, nine in number. Bnt we must specially except 
the eighth, ift wliich he charges Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy 
with Pantheism, That eminent metaphysician expressly con¬ 
fines the application of his hypothesis to finite causation; and 
the whole analogy of hi'< philosophy excludes the possibility of a 
theory of creation. W»th. this latter view we coincidd? The 
application merely of the l(}|pcal faculty of the human mind to 
solve the relation of finite and transcendent Being must, as we 
have already said, end in Pantheism or Atheism. Either finite 
beings are absorbed, as modifications of the Infinite Being; 
or else Deity is excluded as not consistent with the reality of < 
finite agents. We are thus left oscillating between an Infinite 
universef and a Finite-absolute universe.^ But here we com¬ 
plain of defect. The Scottish philosopher suggests no means 
,lbr extricating us from this state. The French metaphysi¬ 
cian virtually adopts the latter alternative, when he reasons of 
the Infinite Power, as an indefinitely great finite power., In 
what we incline to regard as the true doctrine, reason is'recog- 
nised as, on the one hand, Spontaneously rejecting the hypothesis 
of a'Fiuite-absolute universe,! and on the other as imi^apable, in 
the exercise of its logical functions, of realizing the Divine Being, 
wh|db existence we are nevertheless forced io recognise. Every 


« See North BrUtth JReoUv, No, XXXVi, 
f The uoivene of pAOtbeiMn. 

$ The uoireDe of Atheiam, 
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attempt to compare scientiHcaHy what we may call the Finite- 
injlative objects, which constitute the wori<ls of mind and matter,♦ 
with the logically inconceivable Being, inuat occasion contradic¬ 
tions in the speculations which it sets agoiyg. We are hound 
to accept bothf and the latter can be known only as practically 
revealed through the former. 

But why thus bound ? WJiat incutal force thus inclines the 
balance'^ In sense and reflection w'o have a direct I'evelation of 
an indefinito number of finite objects. Our knowledge of Jinite 
beings is ultimately secured,—not by the support of argument 
or hiduetive proof, but by a mysteiious organ, which we may 
call-in tuition, and which supjdies to thought, through experiencey 
the uiatgrials of pliysical science. But w hy does not this per¬ 
ceptive intuition satisfy us? Why may we not regard the finite 
objects thus revealed as absolute, independent, and self-con¬ 
tained ?—In replylo «]ncstions like those, Mr. Calderwood offers 
what he calls “ the common theory” of the causal judgment. On 
the whole, he maintains the c.\istenro of two—unaccountable— 
convictions;—(1.) That tliero is a cause for the existence of 
every object in its present form. (2.) That all things, except 
God, had an absolute commencement; that is, that there was 
a First Cause, la connexion with the second of Uiese alleged 
ultimate comictioiis, we quote the following interesting and sug¬ 
gestive passage:— 

“ The upholder of Athei^ will observe, that wo do not profisss to 
prove the existence of^a First Cause. We do not profess to demon- 
ittreUe the fact. We maintain that it iS above proof—tliat it is beyond 
all demonstration. We maintain, that it can be neitheffdoubted nor 
demonstrated, but is a truth necessary to the mind—truth which 
must be believed. Not, indeed, :i truth which is always present to 
the mind,—not a truth which cannot be shunned f but a truth which 
must be realized if we seek to account to ourselVes for tho origin of 
all things; a principle which, when raised in the mind, cannot be 
doubted, and, in arising, stands supreme. Wo do not uphold the 
ailment from design as a demonstration logically exact. On the 
contrary, we maintain, that we never can have a logical demonstra¬ 
tion of the existence of God. The cieation of the universe is only a 
finite maniiostation of power, and from that we can never infer the 
Infinite, Every such argument is incompetent, as embracing more 
in thfc conclusion than is involved in the premises. • . , All the 
use we would make of what has been called tlm argument from design 
is as an illustration—as presenting a course of thought in. which the 
con^ption of a First Cause will arise—as originating an inquiry 
which, if prosecuted, must terminate in belief. Let any man honestly 
v^rry out the inquiry in reference to the origin of all things, and ha 

'■fc " —— * - » — ■-— I" —I-..... " . 
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wiU finii UiAt he can no longer doubt—that by' the constitution of his 
mind he must believe in the existence of an infinite and eternal First 
Cause/’—Pp. 175, 176. 


An induction of oUr belief in the Transcendent Being, founded 
on the finite and dependent objects of sense and consciousness, 
is no doubt absurd. Palcy’s proof does not meet the want ex¬ 
pressed by the religious scepticism of our time, which complains of 
■weakness beneath the foundation on wdiioli his museum of the 
ideas and designs in creation is constructed. Induction yields an 
itidcfinitely great finite being, but not the Infinite Power. So far 
we agree with the opinion expressed in this paragraph. But wo 
incline to a different and simpler statement of the convictions 
which carry us beyond the immediate objects of sense. The two 
** ultimate” convictions refeired to in the j)recedin*g extract may, 
we think, be resolved into one. Here w^aiust explain our 
meaning. 

We have said that the finite universe of matter and mind is 
known in a twofold aspect. We attribute a rea^ and likewise 
a dependent existence to the beings contained in it. In Percep¬ 
tion, the material world is recognised as real; in Induction, as 
dependent. ^We cannot expel either of these convictions. At 
present, we concentrate our attention upon the second of them. 
Here our author, following the “common theory,” proclaims 
two mental forces which inevitably draw us beyond the de- 

S endent phenomena—the carnal e^tid^supematuml convictions. 

Tow the causal, as it seems to us, is oujy the supernatural 
judgment in another aspect. We cannot discover any evi¬ 
dence of a %ecesnty* in 'eeason^ for the belief in finite causation 
and the uniformity «)f the laws of nature. We are no doubt in¬ 
tellectually unab]]|; to regard a finite object or change as self- 
originated or self-subsisting. But it does not follow that objects 
and changes depend on other finite objects and changes. Creation 
itself is not necessary; far lese are we conscious of any irresistible 
conviction thed the finite universe must contain more objects than 
we perceive it to contain. Our knowledge that it actually does 
sOf as well as what we know of the harmonious co-ordination of 
its parts and sequences, seems to 1 e the growth of exporiencej 
regulated by the associative and logical laws^ We tnus grur 
dually learn that we ourselves, and all the objects dirotitly kaowti 
tlurough sense-perception, are implicated in a great and regular 
aoheme, whose arrangements are uniform and significants On 



if an anbupoua W 9 liava tuNseatify, 

m., in thoagiit; and 
«x]Knnsaee4 utufiMmity of the laws el nattapei Wv reihr ctAf to tim 
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the basis of this conviction, gfadnallr formed in the human race 
and in its individnal members, we learn to interpret these ar¬ 
rangements, %nd thus form the physical and social sciences. 

But it is also true that every change—ngy, every finite being, 
rmst be viewed as a dependent being; and|>** power** is tbe cor¬ 
relative of dependence. Try the experiment< AVe find that 
every object of logical thought demands an explanation; and also 
that a scientific explanation, when offered merely by inductive 
experience, leaves the demand unsatisfied, ‘‘ The most perfect 
j)hilosophy of the natural kind,’* as Mr. Hume says, ** only stmes 
off our ignotame a little longer” The ascertained law of gravil- 
tation sheds fight on the mechanical changes of the universe, 
only to, reveal the darkness which envelopes tho cause of* the 
gravitatioM-la*\' itself. The really neceesary* causal judgment has, 
as it seems to another reference altogether than to laws of 
nature, and imifonnities of suecession among the finite changes 
of the universe. It is a general expression of tho fundamental 
conviction of reason, that eoery finite event and being depends^ o», 
and praeticaUg revealsj the infinite or tramcendent Vower, It Is a 
vague utterance of dissatisfaction with an absolutely finite uni¬ 
verse— totue^ tereSf atque rotumJus —and of a })ositjjye belief, not 
only that finite objects exist, but that they do not exhamt ex¬ 
istence, seeing that, they depend on God, Thus, as every por¬ 
tion of time seems to lose itself in Eternity, so every finite being 
and jwwer suggests the lufinite Power in mysterious relation to 
it. The term Fitei Cause may here, ns madequate, mislead 
us. Assume, as divine, a necessair cause, adequate only to the 
creation of the known mental and material, worlds. As finite, 
this assumed deity becomes dependent, and tho question of a 

• 

* See note on preceding page, 

t But this dbpib»dbj<ick'’ we cannot define, The feats and laws of Scienee and 
Supernatural Revelation may both be said to display the character of God, but not 
tbe ratii/TuUe of their own dependence on the infinite and adorable One, It is a 
materiiJiatic ^sumption on which Pantheists fall bach, whe# they suggest tbe 
analogy of a finite substanuo and its phenomena. Atheists and Manicheaas do 
away with the dependence altogether, tbe former wlioliy, tho others in part, 
l^Ugbtened Cbritifiaa Theism Pegarda it as in an orophatio sense nniquo, and 
inoapabla of being made an object of setentifir reavuimg. A world ot debate 
thus disappeara as irrelevant. The bypothesis of “ occasional caoves** is dis- 
labned along with the nval one of a *' pre-established liarmony and we have 
a demonsti^tlon of the impossibility of a menttfie or tpeonlatioe aecount ^ the 
relsRon of &e T^seendeqt Being to finite and dependent beings, whether in 
Creatiw or Providence (natural and miraenloqs); or to moral agents,—*aniallen, 
Allen, or rentored. tVe may have definite pcsctical rules, as it were, In regaid 
to these qnestiontr^and so much knowledge 'as the rules involve. We may 
bttre Fa«^, but not w Theory of them. It so, may we say, Btat much Jabonr 
bden worae than wasted by divines in einbarrasSioe simple statements of 
Bor^pAre with tita formal drees m theory—.in idTeVing solttnoa* of problenn wbicb 
]E|tfT«bM^kaH^nctiind aitd aopematnrat—only beoaisto the human iidder<* 

atandiog mdd woehmrtks sofNttoa ? 
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priol* atid greater canse immediately rises in the mind. We 
are intellectually dissatisfied,—so long as the object of which 
we arc in quest is within die range of the logical laiijfs^ and there¬ 
fore recognised as a ]i,owcr oulu indefinitely great. The dissatis¬ 
faction p?*oJects reas(jji beyond the realm of finite, and therefore 
scientifically cognizable existence. The mental necessity which 
thus conducts us to the Transcendent Being and Power—^with 
or without the intervention of finite beings and second causes— 
is the root of the only truly necessary cause.! judgment we can 
discover. The judgment, wliich sometimes pas'^cs under that 
ifame, appears to be the gradual issue of our experiet.ee of the 
regular evolutions of the created universe, and especially of our 
consciousness of volition. It is tlie former and not thq latfer 
mental force that iireshtibly carries us beyond the narrow 
sphere of direct experience aloft ^ 

llie great woild's altar-stairs 
That slope through daiKncss up to God. 


In this view, the causal judgment illustrates, but is not occa¬ 
sioned by the weakness of human thought. Finite objects and 
events must bo regarded as absolutely dependent. Our know¬ 
ledge mii't be credited so far as it goes; and even if we could 
solve the insoluble problem of unconditioned existence, we should 
not thereby extricate finite beings and events from the mysteri¬ 
ous relation of dependence. Even then sliould we not recognise 
finite objects as dependent on one another —which we liave 
already learned to do tlirougli experience; and on God —which 
we are now compelled to do by the nfecessity of reason f 

Being, in its ultimate relation to reason, may be (imperfectly 
because logically) described as manifested in two extrennres— 
the one finite and plural, wdth which the faculty of comparison 
may deal; the other infinite or transcendent, which cannot be 
included in our logical generalizations. Beason thus presents 
two corresponding faculties or organs for the apprehension of 
real beings:— Intuitiox and Expksiexce, governed by the 
logical and associative law's; and Faith, to whose object, as 
transcendent, the laws of scitriitific thought cannot be applied. 
The problem of Metaphysics, regarded as the science of know¬ 
ledge in its relation to Being, may be put thus Griven Ex¬ 
perience and Faith, lodged in a mind governed by the laws of 
association and logic,—to account for actual human knowledge. 

In abort, the Atheist’s universe, and the Pantheist’s universe, 
are b(^h metaphysically impossible. The former excludes tran^ 
ce|^t>t, and the latter absorbs finite existence. ^ The dualism 
illupli^ in creation and providenbe ia logically, iimon'caival* * 
fbkawm beyond the range of human thought; but it is origina 
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itnd maintained in belief by an nnaccountable necessity of reason. 
Now we Diav believe what we cannot scientiBcally rationalize. 
Thus the bal&nce falls on the side of the former of the alter¬ 
natives to which we are confined by lo^ic^^and we escape from 
the montal oscillation, to which wo wero hopelessly abandoned, 
by a theory which declines to recognise in knowledge whatever 
cannot be logically conceived and reasoned about, 

The application of these remarks to the nature and limits of 
• theological knowletlge is interesting. Theology is the science of 
God. If the lessons suggested by this article are sound oner, 
Reason does not reach the Divine Being by any pathway of 
argnme/it; and when reached, the forms of argument cannot be 
applied to*tha solution of the jn’oblerns suggested by Ilis exist¬ 
ence. The fo/rmlation and btructure of theology are thus beyond 
the range of science. Reason^anJ not reasoning, conducts us 
to the elements of a question, to which reasoning cannot pro¬ 
vide nor even entertain a scientific answer.* 

The foundation of theology is a nnsterious act of faith, which 
may be practically developed, but which cannot bo reached, 
by reasoning. We have already referred to professed demon¬ 
strations of infinite Being fonn(led on these possibilities of ex- 
istence-^tiine and 8])ace. And we have indicated our judgment 
with regard to the inductive or ph 3 ^sical prooff of the existence 
of God. Wc can no more infer the infinite or transcending 
Being, from the exhibition of an inilefinitely great i.niverse, than 
we can rise to Eternity bv an indefinite addition of times, or to 
Immensity by an accumulation of finite spaces. Inductive gene¬ 
ralization cannot draw from finite data more than tiiey contain. 
We cannot thus account for an hitellectual necessity which— 
unable to accept as self-existing what is only finite, carries belief 
beyond the sphere of generalization. Reason originally recog¬ 
nises real existence—whether finite or Transcendent—through a 
shorter and readier process than deductive or inductive reason¬ 
ing, We call this process perception or intuition w'hen it deals 
with the worlds of sense and self-consciousness $ and we call it 
faith when, through the causal judgment, Reason attaches itself 
to the transcendent Being, llie junction of reaf,oning is in a 
manner intermediate between Intuition and Faith. Induce 
live reasoning creates the physical sciences, and thus virtdally 

* Thertlogy here differa from tlie PhjHieal Scteaces. In the latter the/ounda^ 
tiM U tt^eteriava, TbeexisteHoe and uUimate (^[uahtiea of the matoml worid, 
for (fra ool known by meana of reasoning but through perceptive in* 

^tniMofi. Bot when thus known, ajateqis of physical ieienc^ may lie rcarodj^wUh 
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f BtwetkoiM called by divines a potiertci^ t* 
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enlar^B the sphere of our perception in so doing it discloses 
the riches of the universe, and thus practically reveals the cha¬ 
racter of the Being on whom ail depends. Intuition provides 
the materials, and jf'aith the stimulns, to inductive research. 
Faith is not the ground of our scientific belief in the actual har¬ 
mony of nature; this is learned from onr experience of the nni- 
furniity and signihcance of the laws of the universe. Yet, by 
recognising the dependence of nature on God, Faith indirectly 
occasions the rational activity which, in a course of well regu¬ 
lated experience, arranges the discoveries of science. Thus ex-' 
pcrienco,—supjiortcd on the one side by our lower, and on tlie 
other by our liigher rational instinct, extends knowledge and 
builds up the sciences. 

But, secondly, if reason thus provides the elements of the 
deepest problom of human knowledge, in the dependence of the 
finite universe (which may bo'ScieiitificaH/ knowu) on God, 
therein practically but not scientifically revealed, why, it may bo 
asked, can reasoning not work out a speculative solution of this 
problem,^ which is thus proposed to it ? We hear, for instance, 
of a science of astronomy, and a science of history. Both profess 
to interpret parts of the great revelation of Divine Providence 
contained in the worlds of matter and human society; and yet 
both arc admitted to aim lawfully at scientific results.* If tho 
limits of human thought do not hinder the success of attempts 
to explain the phenomena of the starry heavens, and the race of 
man, how are they les • consistent with endeavours to explain the 
mysteries of creation, and providence, and grace I A little ro- 
fiection discovers that the essential analogy is wanting. To dis¬ 
cover the harmony of dependent events, physical or human, is 
not to define tho basis on which tl|ey ultimately depend. The 
experimental sciences are confined by their profession within the 
narrower of tljese regions. Everystep in scientific theology,^^and 
not the first step merely,must bo taken in that re^on which escapes 
beyond the linilts of our intellectual comprehension. If the induc¬ 
tive sciences, contrary to the remonstrances of Lord Bacon, are 
to be blended with speculative theology, their scientific character 
must disappear. We have more thaaone well compacted system 
of a section of tho laws by which the created universe is regu¬ 
lated ; and if we are satisfied to call this system a science^ we 
hare many sciences far advanced towards perfeetioji. But if we 
are to regard each of these science^ as a segment of speevhtive 
iheoioggf and a separate phase of its insoluble probtan^ theo the 
intellectual hindrance, wnich bars eren the entertainment my 
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proposed solution of this last, must restrain Jie progress of human 
research in every department. It is quite true that all things in 
the worlds of mind ajid matter may be anal} zed into mystery. 
Mjjirsterios lie at the foundation of all on^; physical and social 
sciences. But they do not constitute the matter or substance 
with which the science, as such, deals. In fact, the sciences 
become mysterious, only when their respect! vo sets of phenomena 
are contemplated in their relation to God, i.e.y when they are 
made to touch the insoluble problem of which metaphysics 
demonstrates the existence in the iieart of theology. 

These views invest sound theological studies and contempla* 
tions with an intellectual dignity, which was recognised in former 
ages by,the highest spirits of the human race; and wo cannot but 
deplore th<4t4lu8 sublime region is so often disturbed by the dis* 
putes of pervehed metaphysics, and tho ignorant intolerance of 
sectarian zeal. ^V’e fear that^dovotion to theology cannot be 
* affirmed of this ago and country, when we witness tho bigoted 
aversion of our men of letters to its very name, anil also the meagre 
current literature which that illustrious name now represents. It 
cannot be that the study of the Being who is revealed in all the 
changes of the physical and moral worlds, and in the mysterious 
event for which previous history was tho preparation, as later 
history is its consummation—after whom rlato, in his highest 
musingSy sought not wholly in vain—-whose miraculous luani- 
^stations have occupied the most powerful intellects and the 
largest characters of the race—in whose temple of contemplation 
may be found Augustine and Anselm, Melanchthon and Oalviti, 
Pascal and Leibnitz—the study which our own Bacon styles 

the sabbath and port of ail man's labours and peregrinations,'’— 
it cannot be that this august^tudy is abandoned in the literature 
of our age, on account of any real want of fitness to the highest 
aspirations of the reason and the heart of man. Perhaps the 
course of thought suggested by thia article may afibrd some ex¬ 
planation of the ominous fact, that so few of our highest minds are 
devoted to theological contemplations, and that the very term, 
with all its cognate literature, is set aside, by common consent, 
as expressit^ what is .too sectarian and professional to be per*> 
mitted to mingle with the ^at tide of human affairs. 

Theological study is, as Bacon represents it, the culminatiog 
act of human reason. God can be definitely known W os holy 
in the finite and dependent phenomena which form ilia wofm 
nnd His word ; and it may<be demonstrate^ that tliese j^nomena 
cannot provide any meuns for answering the questions whicli 
iqH»mlat!on originates. All definite and systematic theological 
|s the ffult of iitdttction > hut at the same time ^ w 
Induction which must diffiar essentially, in the character of its 
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results, from that wiiich is the organ of the phjKsical and social 
sciences. It can yield only a scries of practiced solutions of an 
absolutely insoluble problem. When we try to go beyond the 
natural and snpernafoiral phenomena, which constitute this prac¬ 
tical Revelation of God, in order to construct a science of the 
transcendent and adorable One, we are punished by the con¬ 
fusion in which the revealed facts themselves become involved, 
•—and we can escape this punishment only by restrainhig our 
logical and scientific forces within their appropriate territory. 
Reasoning itself demonstrates, that contradiction of thought must 
follow any attempt to find the ratmiale of the “revelation’* of 
God, presented in Providence and Holy Scripture. The only 
“ theology” that is possible is thus the fruit of an inductive 
study of a series of events and documents, all of» w hich reveal 
God,—as far as man can receive the revelation, and also the 
weakness and narrowness of human understanding, which can¬ 
not entertain, far less work out, a scientific theory of what the* 
phenomena thus practically manifest. 

Revealed theology—whether the revelation be contained in 
the evolutions of nature or in the words of a book—is thus a 
body of practical knowledge,* rather thah a science of specu¬ 
lative trutiis concerning the absolute relations of man to God. 
The one is demanded by the cravings of the human heart; 
the other is not in analogy with the human faculties. The 
Bible is not a speculative solution of the insoluble problem: 
philosophy can demonstrate that a solution of that sort is 
impossible. It is a mass of practical information, which guides 
our religious life in the necessary absence of any solution; and 
which we must receive in the conviction that it demonstrably 
involves insuperable loyical difficulties, 1'hcre is thus a chasm 
betw'een the metaphysical faith which conducts us to the tran¬ 
scendent Being, and the religious knowledge in which afbne that 
Being can be definitely manifested. Tiie Revelation is not an 
opening for the advance of reasoning into the unapproach- 
aole region, to the inarj^in of which reason had spontaneonsly 
travelled, and in so doing exhausted the logical capacity of| 
man. It is rather a practical substitute, offered to us in our 
speculative impotence, and which connot itself be made an 
arena for speculation. The Bible is not a supernatural develop¬ 
ment of the higher metaphysics T and it loses its significance 
and moral cohesion, wheu its contents are dealt with by theolo^* 

* Thw is quite eonsiatent with the posaibUity of a syatematio aimagpment of 
what famna praetiealiy i>ctviealed, and of dfductiooa firom (he reVebinoaB. To what 
revetatiph of God may, hf human iuduatry, bo thiia pjeoaei^d, is a qqeS* 
does qdt coneera i» here, and vshieh at any rate do not pv^smino 
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gical and Inetaphysical warriors as if it i'cre. It is only with 
modifications that we can accept the well kndwn ilia&tration of 
Locke, when ho says that the man who takes away reason to 
make way for revelation puts out the light of both, and does 
much the same, as if he would persuade a man to pnt out his 
eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an invisible star 
by a telescope.” Wo cannot regard the KeveLition of God— 
whether made naturally or supernaturally—as in any respect an 
instrument, which admits human speculations into the inacces* 
sible territory, from which we are shut out by the structure of 
human thought. The use of Reason in relation to Rovciatioh 
is„on its ow'n shewing, negative rather than positive; and scien¬ 
tific tlviology is imjtossible, not because wo want the data, but 
the facult’fCiiff dealing with the data. Hence it is not possible, 

' either for Reo^oo to construct, or for Revelation to unfold, the 
theory of man’s relations to (frM. The telescope is an extension 
of onr power of jiereeiving through the senses. ^J’he Works 
and the Word of (lod are not properly regarded as a scientific 
extension of our metaphysical Faith. If the Rihlc were a com¬ 
munication in regard to the vexed controversy regarding a 
Plurality of Worlds,* the analogy of Locke might hold good. 
There is nothing in the character of human intelligence to for¬ 
bid the entrance of a solution of the one ])roblem. The logical 
conditions of knowledge forbid even the entertainment of a 
solution of the other.* 

We might fill a volume, if wo ventured to apply these general 
views, in a criticism of the treatment which Divine Revelation has 
received, in ancient and modcum theological discussion. The 
history of religious controversy is, in how great a measure, the 
history of vain attempts on the part of speculative divines to 
find a Procrustes bed of science into which the Facts of ^atural 
and biblical theology may be harmoniously fitted, and of the 
resistance offered by the Facts to the unphilosophical treatment* 
The sound metaphysician receives the revelations of man’s free 
will, and also of God’s foreknowledge and foreordination,—of 
the exhortations to prayer, and also to human activity,—though 
he cannot scientifically explain their consistency; and he does 
so because he knows that they are the varied practical solutions 
of a problem which he further knows must be speculatively 
insoluble. His meta physic ofHna room, aS it were, for* the 
JD*ivine teaching, which theological rationalists—heterodox and 
orthodox-cither reject, or torture into a semblance of coosist- 


* Am foe pdvf«ictloft or completeness in DivinUy it i<i not to be songht; for he 
that wilt tednee a knowledge into an art (sciencel will Tnafee it round and nnifornt: 
but In Diynavr mcntyfMnjff mutt be left ASMVtt.**.~~Aitaneement of Learning, 
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ency with the foims (if science. Neither a theory of the created 
universe, and of the human part of it in particular, nor a theory 
of the inaccessible Being on whom all depends, is revealed. 
They are not capabjkj of being revealed. A child cannot bo 
taught the full scientific significance of the Newtonian theory of 
the matci ial w orld; but he may be taught useful rules which 
others have deiived from it. If an infant were to apply its un¬ 
developed leason and experience to the rules which it has thus 
been taught, in order to discover their most general principles, 
it would be acting less irrationally by far, than tlioso who study 
the revelations of God to man, as if they were the scientific solu¬ 
tion of the insoluble problem. The infant is more ablo to grasp 
the science out of which the rules issue, than human intelligence 
is to comprehend a science of the unspeculative J^nowledge, 
which muht form the substance of any Revelatipn of God. 

A 

We hav’e wandered too far aside from the text of the suggestive 
volume that has occasioned theae remarks, and to only a few- 
salient points ill which we have at all alluded. We shall be 
delighted to learn that any of our readers are willing to pursue 
the course of meditation to which Mr. Oalderwood’s book and our 
disquisitions naturally invite them, and that they are disposed 
to travel along that highest and quite unique walk of indnetive 
research, on which lie the natural and iniracnlons Facts of 
Divine lievelation,—in a spirit becoming those who are exa¬ 
mining a region, in ivhich every object is a direct illustration 
of a problem that the philosopoer can prove to bo insoluble. 
Defended on this course by true metaphysics against the false, 
the student of the **ways of God” learns that the greatest 
human minds have not been mistaken in assigning the loftiest 
place Ip Theology, which should bo the grandest department of 
modem, as it was of medimval and ancient literature* Bacon is 
too sanguine, when he predicts that a sober treatise on the office 
of human reason in Divinity be like an opiate in medi¬ 

cine, and not only lay the empty speculations which disturb 
the schools, but also that fury of controversy which raises such 
tumults in the Church.” But we may perh^s hope ffir some 
less comprehetiSlve advantage from the maxim, that ‘*tnau is 
not born to solve the problem of the universe, but to ^nd out 
where the problem begins,” applied by the to the stody of 
all Divine EevelaUon, in the spirit of Bacon and Pascal. 
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A nr. V.*—77ie IJfo ond Ccrre^tondmee of O’karletf jLord MtAr 
calf 9 ; late Govertuie^O^wral of Indta^ Qov&ftm of Jamaica^ 
and Gotemor-Gmeral of Canada; fi'OjittUnpubUmed JLettera 
and Journals preserved bi/Himself hde Family, and hie Friends, 
By John Wix^liah Kay]^ Author of the “ Oistor/df the 
'VV'ar in Afghanifltan.” 2 voJs. London, 1854, 

The present work ought to add greatly to the repniatiofi 
^hich Mr. Kaye has acquired by his former pubUoatlona on 
Indian History and Politics. We haye not many biographies of 
the, same kind) and we have certainly few of the kind so well 
executed. Were it only aa an example of the proper biogra* 
phic mode «£,dealing with the unpabiishcd letters and journals 
of deceased pCTsijns of celebrity) the work would deserve high 
praise and extensive notice. At a time when even hien of some 
pretensions to literary eminence are discharging the biographic 
office in a way at once insulting to the public and injurious to 
the unfortunate subjects of their skill) by simply tumbling ont* 
intok print, in any shape and order, all the old letters and papers 
they can lay their hands on, it is really pleasant to dnd a book. 
like this of Mr. Kaye, in which the true duties of a biographer 
are so distinctly conceived and so conscientiously performed. 
Fully alive to the value of letters and documents, eee materials 
for a biography, Mr. Kayo is evidently not one of those who 
think that the business of a biographer consists in merely col¬ 
lecting and editing such matorims. He has not devolved upon 
his readers the ti*oublo of procuring the information required for 
imparting connexion to the materials used, and weaving them 
into a continuous and intelligible btoiy. All this trouble he has 
taken on himself. Hence the work, as it stands, is not u^rely 
Lord Metcalfe’s loaners, edited hy Mr. Kayo; it is real^ and 
strictly Mr. Kayo’s Life of X>ord Metcalfe. “ I am not uucoiV' 
scions,” he says in hisprefiice, ^^tiiat, in some parts of this wenrk, 

I have suflibred the biographical io merge into the historical 4 ” 
and he apolomaes for this on the ground that the events of 
Indian and Cmonlal history are far less knod*ii even to educa(<^ 
readers than those of general Ijlttropean history, or pf the domestic 
history of Great Britain. The apology was perhaps iiot n^ecL 
It is the doty of every biographer to inweave into bis narrative as 
mneh of general Information r^ating to the matters introdo^ 
into it as may save«the necessity of reforemse to other authoritiai. 
In the case of an Indian or Colonial biography, bowefver, this duty 
is certainly more than usually imperative; and Mr. Kaye has 
amply fulmled it Be his even gone to orijpnal and exclusive 
sources of information in preparing nts work, so as to give it aehar- 
dfOL. XXII. HO. XLIII. K ^ 
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acter of independent^ historical value. * Apart from tlib merit of 
extensive and original information in connexion with his subject, 
Mr. Kaye's affectionate admiration of Lord Metcalfe \tould have 
constituted an important qualidcation for bis task. Nor are his 
powera of literary execution of a common order. With much 
previous practice as a writer, and master of an easy, vivid, and 
even sprightly style, Mr. Kaye has here produced a biography 
which may be recommended as, in some respects, a model for 
works of the same kind. From first to lu’it, we follow the hero, 
Charles Metcalfe, with interest, seeing him distinctly at every 
Imint of his varied career, and becoming so attached to him in 
tho course of our gradually increasing acquaintance, that, in .the 
end, we feel as if we were parting from an old friend. To have 
accomplished this for a man of Metcalfe’s stamp —romantic 
adventurer, not a leader of armies, not a briljiant and original 
man of letters, but a plain, painstaking man of business, whose 
wliole life was sj>ent in the toils of civil otfice and administration 
—^is no ordinary success. There are, indeed, defects ui Mr. 
Kaye’s book. The information it supplies relative to the poli¬ 
tical and military events with which Lord Metcalfe’s life fwas 
. mixed up, is given perhaps in too diffuse and attenuated a man¬ 
ner, and is not massed out with sufficient boldness of relief, mid 
sufficient strength and decision of colour. It may be objected 
also to the hpok, that its tone is more that of a continuous and 
conscious pleading in favour of its subject, than of a firm and 
resolute appreciation of his character and merits by a man judging 
vigorously and freely for himself. Altogether, however, the work 
is one of unusual excellence, and it would bo well fur the interests 
of the Civil Service if we had a few more such biographies. 

Born in Calcutta in 1785, the second son of a Major in the 
Bengal Arm^, Charles Theophilus Metcalfe was brought over 
to England m early infancy: his parents having made up their 
minds to exchange the heat of India, betbre old age came upon 
them, for the dignified leisure of a town-house in Portland Place, 
and an estate near Windsor. Wealthy, active, knd a Tory of 
the true Pitt stamp, tho retired major became in time an Blast- 
India Director, and a respectable tuember of Parliament, with 
plentvofoccuimtion for himself, animinple means of providing suit- 
ahl V tor his sons and daughters. From the very first he destined 
his two eldest sons for the Bast. Accordingly after tlio boys 
had been educa^ at Eton, where the elder, Theophiius ^Tohn, 
was the more recklesa-dnd impetuous, and tlie younger, Charles 
TheoplUlos, the more mUd and studious of %m twq^ they were 
both off sorefy against their wiU-r-Theophiliia dfolm for 

TheophSus fm^ India.. A Chimi writerthip 
then the best piece of in^ thpi'World. India 
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Directorsireserved such apiiointinentsfor llioir own sons; and^ 
naturally, the eldest son in this case had the proference. But 
the Civil Service in India was then alsu a splendid held for 
a young man who wanted to grow rich bjt honourable exertion 
during a few years; and in sending out his second son as a 
writer to Caicntta, the old Indian major hnow what he was 
about. 

It was in January 1801, that Charles Metcalfe, then sixteen 
years of age, first set foot on the land with whose history his 
name was to be so long and so intimately ecinnected. lie w as 
put on slioro by hiinsen, from a boat, on one of the ghauts of 
qufys of Caloutta in the middle of the night, and had to stumble 
his way as best he could to the house of one of his father's 
friends—aH.o.f>oniug into life not 3 (|^he that of one of our most 
celebrated navy^pomniandoi's, whi^consisted, as lie used to say 
himself, in being pushed, at the age of thirteen, through tlio port* 
hole of a ship into the niidistof a coil of rope. Metcalfe was 
then a homely, rather squab young fellow, with nothing dashing 
or handsomo about him, but intelligent, gentle, iugeiiuoufl, and 
well instructed, and with a very decided^ though far from obtru* 
sivc, consciousness of superioi* abilities. *. 

That was an important time in the Iiistory of India. The 
British, either directly or as protectors of allied states, were in 
possession of a largo part of Hindustan; and they had already, 
in the course of the conquests^ by which they actjuired this ex* 
tensive territory, given evidence of their ability to increase it 
indefinitely and become masters of the whole peninsula. There 
were, however, in India, various hostile |)ow'ers, relics of the old 
Hindoo*Mahometan anarchy which had prevailed before the 
British began thoii: conquests; aAid tjiese powers were not yet 
convinced that the British element was ossurcKl of the supremacy. 
Not to mention the numerous petty states, which singly were of 
no avail, and only existed as so much material on wIucIl any 
conquering force in the peninsula could iqierate, tliore were at 
least fSur or five g|^t powers antagonistic by their veiy nature 
to British rale. There were the powerful substantive states of 
various independent Mahratta chiefs. There were also various 
military or marauding powers of a less fixed character. In the 
north-west, and as yet litile known, were the numerous Sikh 
nnbes, only waiting the action of some confederaring influence 
in order to become forminable. That, with such a sea of hos* 
tiiity surging, along Its whole frontier, and thi^ateniug tit every 
moment to &eak In, the British empire in India could persevere 
in a policy of noh^xteUsioU was not ec be expected, At the 
ntme#) ft possible for an ladmn statesman only to refiuhii 
fifoin a oontrdEry policy long ima as patiently as events would 
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permit. Herein, aibordingly, consisted the great difference 
between one class and another of Indian statesmen. Some, 
sharing the commcrctal feelings of the Company’s Directors at 
home, \ieio strenuous lor a peace policy, pushed to its last pos¬ 
sible limits. Others, regarding the coinpleie conquest of India 
by Britain as an inevitable necessity, represented it as, after all, 
the wisest and most humane and most economical policy to acce¬ 
lerate the process, by pushing forward the British armies and 
advancing the British standam wherever and whenever a hostile 
movement on or near our frontiers afforded a fair occasion. 

Of this last class of Indian statesmen was the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Governor-General of India at the time of Metcalfe’s 
arrival. This “glorious little man,” as he was afteetjonately 
called by his admirers, htd^ genius for conque^diardly less 
vast and aspii ing than that c^is equally dimit^l*we predecessor, 
Warren flastiftgs, the founder*of our Indian empire. With 
sucli efficient inihtary agents at his bidding as Lake and his own 
brother, Arthur Wellesley, he was engaged, at the time of young 
Metcalfe's arrival, in plans for the aggrandisement and consolida¬ 
tion of the British dominions, at the expense ofMahiattas or what¬ 
ever other power opposed onr sway. But a good staif of civil 
subordinates at Calcntta w'as no less necessary for his purposes 
than good military agency in the field. Already, under his pre¬ 
decessors, Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, the Indian civil 
service had been greatly reformed. “ Instead of a race of men,” 
says TSfr. Kaye, “ who were more than three-fourths traders, 
^rojving rich upon irregular and unrecognised gains, there was 
fast growing up an army of administrators, receiving fixed pay 
for ^cd service, and adding nothing fo their stores that was not 
to be found in the audit-^)o3cs of the government.” Lord Wel¬ 
lesley did his best to complete this reform. He made it a prac¬ 
tice to select the most hopeful young civilians of the Bengal 
Hresidenev as confidential seci'ctaries, and assistants, and cler^ 
to be employed at the Guvernment-House in Calcutta, under bis 
own eye, and trained up, as it were, in his school, and puffer the 
infiuence of his ideas. In justice to the memory of this remark¬ 
able man, the alder brotl^er of tlmtgreai Duke, we will quote a 
passage front Mr, Kave indicating the extmxt and nature of his 
.reputation in Indie finy years ago. 

“ In that grand vjiee-rogal schOol tlw^ever boys of the Cfvi! 3or- 
riee rineued rapidly into statesmen. Tb^ saw there how empires 
were ^^ned. The impoSiag {{leotacle fimd young amtntiozH 
and Of l Pb in turn grew <^r and resohile to malm for hirn^lf a ph^e 
ip Of sJi men Tiring^ perhaps^ Ws^Msy was the one 

whoi9e charactier and c^aot ^e Jargest amount of yshthfbl 
^^iration was likely to gather* TKare^wim a tMutss In all hie 
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eo)i66ptle»8 wliich iri'esisUbljr uppeiilodl to ilielfoo^nAtions of liia dig. 
cipJes. Thuir faith in iiim was unbon&ded. The promptitude ana 
decision with which ho acted diepeiled all doubt and disarmed all 
seepttdsm. Embodied in the person of I#ardp Wellesley* statesmaa- 
»htp was in the eyes of his pupils a splendid realily. They «iw in 
him a great man with great things to accomplish. As he walfced up 
and down the spacious central hail of the newly erected Govmmntent 
House* now dictating the terms of a letter to be despntehed to one 
political functionary, now to another, keeping many pens employed 
at once, but never confusing the arrangement or langua^ proper to 
each, there was u moral grandeur about him, soon throu^^ which the 
scant proportions of the little Viceroy grew into something almost 
suUitno. There could not be a finer fordlng^house for young ambi* 
tioD.”—-rffays, vol. i. pp. 06, 97, ^ 

Of the youil)^men who, abou^me year 1802, attracted the 
regards of tlie glorious littlS man'’-—and whose subseqaefill 
careers were watched by him with pride long after ho had left 
India for ever—Charles Metcalfe was one. Nothing, ^j^arbhtlyi 
but tlie kindly attentions he received from the Govertior-Geiierfil 
during the first year of his Indian life, and tlio consequent ad*» 
miration and affisetion with which he learned to regard him a»* 
the first great ttiau he had over known, cotild have enabled the 
poor youth to boar up against the initiating period of deprossihn 
and home-sickness which all young Anglo-Indians suffer bofiita 
they are acclimatised. It was not till the year 1803, liowever, that 
oven contact with Wellesley had its full effects in rousing young 
Metcalfe’s ambition, and reconciling him to his situation, s In 
the interval, he had made a journey in the train of the Oe<« 
vcrnoisGeneral through the northern provinces, and had made 
liis dSdue in official life as assistant to the Resident at the Court 
of the Malmatta Prince Dowlut Bao Scindiah at Oojein. This ap¬ 
pointment had been regarded by all Metcalfe’s friends as at) 
excellent opening for his talents. Colonel Collins, however— 
more familiarly known as ‘old Jack OolHns,* or ‘King jOolHn^ 
—then resident at Scindiah’s Court, ww a notoriously crabbed 
and arbitrary old fellow, not at all calculated to bo an agreeable 
master to a sensitive young gentleman from Eton, who thought 
igoid deal of himself} and Metcalfe soon came to a rapture 
him and returned to Calcutta. Here* in 18(^ he*waa 

S de happy W being taken into the Goyernos-Oenaral'^ nwh 
cp. Then fest ditl his bome-wefcness entirel;!^ vamab# and the 
^eateiess of hisjtndinn pt^espects dawmupon him,' The young 
aa she Med at the gpfhui little MaMuia pacing np 
anA'dowA' the helrof Cfevemmeoe House, and ffictaring a 
^4tcb, waa^ settgalne’ enonj^ to dream that one day he 
be in tip} B^r^ena’a placf^ and he the ftrat man in India. ^ 
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had just received intefiigence from homo that his father bad been 
i)mdo a Baronet by the Tories, and in enterinje; the fact in his 
noto-liook, he wrote, anticipating the descent of the Baronetcy 
to his cliler brother, tlien in Oiima, “ I have little doubt that 1 
shall raise the second branch of the family to the same honours.” 
lie uas then eighteen years old, and in receipt of a salary of 
L’lOOO a-year. 

Pleased with the talents and industry of Metcalfe, Loixl Wel¬ 
lesley appointed him in 1804 to the office of political assistant 
to the army of Lake, then engaged in what may he called the 
dregs of the groat Mahratta war. 

“ It was young JVtotcalfe’.s bui^ess to assist tlie Oommander-in-Cbief 
in ins negotiations with the ndme chiefs, to carry pmJJie necessary 
correspondence with the civil dmeers in our newly»ivVqaired districts, 
to collect information relative to the movements of the enemy, and to 
conduct other mibculltincous business comprised under the general 
he.'id of * political affiiirs.’ Such a functionary at the head<quarters of 
Luke’s at my was not unlikely to be called a clerk and sneered at as 
a non-combatant.”— Kaye, vol. i. pp. 135, 18C. 

* Hletcalfe, however, proved that, civilian as he W'as, he had as 
much of the spirit of a soldier in him as any man in the camp. 
One of the most important actions of the army, daring his pre¬ 
sence with it, was the storming of Deeg, a strong Mahratta 
fortress about forty-five miles from Agra. This took idace in 
Oecember 1804; and Metcalfe not only joined the storming 
party as a volunteer, but was one of the first to mount the breach. 
This exhibition, though apparently a mere act of foolhardiness, 
was well calculated; for, from that time forward, Metcalfe's 
]K)sitioii in the army, and his infiitence at head-quarters, were 
greatly enhanced. Accordingly, during the whole of 1805, and 
a i>ortion df 1806, we find him acting a considerable pait in the 
transactions which preceded the termination of the Mahratta 
war. It is daring this period, too, that we first find him enteiv 
ing, with heart and soul^ into the spirit of Indian politics, form¬ 
ing judgments of his own respecting men and measures, and 
boldly expressing these judgments in ms-letters to his friends at 
Calcutta and at hoipe< 

The GoverooiwGeneral, under whose auspices the Mahratta 
whr was (loncladed, and to who^ favourable eoi^d^tien jrouug 
Metcalfe was recomtne&dod bv Lord Lake, foir his diploma^c 
and other services, was not hti? old iViend and hero, IiUtd' 
Wellesley. The ** gldrious little man,*' whose " great gani^” 
in India, as it was called, did not at sdl meet the^a'pproimuon of 
the India-hopse authorities at home, had xetutned to England 
in Angust 1^5, leaving the^ adnfinialitftion to* Ids aucoeSsCn 
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Lord Corn^MiMis^ who had been sent out for the second time as 
Governor-General of India, with strict injunctions to bring the 
Mahratta war to a close at any cost, and to change a policy of 
conquest and a£cgrandiisement for one of Bwanctal retrenchment 
and in)prt>vcment. Lord Cornwallis^ had no sooner arrived 
than ho took steps to allay that “ general fienzy for conquest 
and Mctory’^ which ho found even in heads believed to be the 
soundest in India. Ilis raoasuivs, however, for the conditslon 
of the Mahratta w'ar were cut short his premature death in 
October 1805, and tlie conduct of that intricate business devolved 
upon his interim-successor, Sir George Baijow, a man of similar 
senthnentsy already distitfguished among Indian linaitciers and 
udmiinVrafors. 

Metcalfe^ ♦■me to his allegiance ^ Wellesley, was very free in 
his criticisms ^ the peace-policy of Cornwallis and Barlow, 
With a great man^v of the soundest heads in Iiidia^ and partis 
cnlaily with those who bi*eathcd the air of camps, ho was full of 
the dehelture bupeilms maxim which had inspired Wellesley’s 
govcinment, au<l regaidcd the favourable terms granted to 
Ilolkar, and the still more favourable concessions made to 
bciudiaiiy at a time when a somewhat longer prosecution of the* 
war would have biokon up the Mahratta power for over, aa the 
result of a short-sighted policy, derogatuiy to Gient Britain, 
and likely to be expensive in the end, it seemingly economical 
at the moment But, though of the Lake or Wellesley aa 
opposed to the Barlow party, Metcalfe’s claims up( n the service 
were too great to be overlooked. After a short stay at Calcutta, 
he was appointed, in August 3806, to the office of ** First- 
Assistant to the Kesident at Delhi”—not a very brilliant 
appointment in itself for a man who had done ao much, but 
good enough duiing a regime not calculated to multiply splendid 
openings. Mr. Seton, the Kesident at Delhi, was awery diife-» 
rent man from Jack Collins—as mild and sofr as Collina had 
been rough and arbitrary i and as Metcalfe came with a high 
reputation to Delhi, it was with some difficulty that he Could 
persuade Sqton to treat him aa a subordinate at a}], and allow 
hiin to do any of the drudger^r of the office. Beton, indeed, 
an Immento opinion of the abilities of his assistant $ and during 
two years the two qiviliana contunjied barmopiouriy to manag!^ the 
somewhat delic^e business of theHesidency-^whioh consisted 
in administering ibe affairs of Delhi and fta district, and at xh^ 
same time keeping all righ^ with the tjrpublesome Conft of the 
d)eer^> o|d Bnab Allum, the Betion of whose imperial authorit^jr, 
as the representative of the old liAp of the Mogol Emperomi,ft 
was d^en^ ady|sab]e StHl to maWain. 

proylsioiml of !$ariow wmr 
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natofl by tho arrival Jf the new Governor-General, Lord lilinto; 
and with him came a stimulus to the stagnating politics of India. 
Mr. Kayo thus'describos tho nature of the crisis:— 

•• 

“When, in the spring of 1808, from the Council-Chamber of 
Caleuttn, Jiord Muito and his colleagues looked out upon tliose vast 
tracts of country wliich He beyond tho Sutlej and the Indus, and saw 
aheady tho shadow of a gigantic enemy advancing from the west, it 
was no idle terror that haunted the imaginations of our British states¬ 
men. The pacification of Tilsit had leagued og.nmst us the unscru¬ 
pulous ambition of the great French usurper, and the territorial 
cupidity of the Russian autocrat. That among the raightj a<*hemo.s 
wliich they then discussed for tho partition of tho world between 
them, the invasion ot India was not one of the Icaat cherished, or the 
least substantial, now stands recorded as an histo^ai* fact. Wc 
know now that it was notliing more than a desiguu^^ut it was not 
less tho duty of our Indian rulers ifi 1808, to provide against a con¬ 
tingency which then seemed neither improbable nor remote. Tho 
ot'casion was one which, if it did not warrant a demonstration of 
military power, at all events invited a display of diploinatie ad-liess. 
It was sound policy, in such a conjuncture, to secure tlie good otfices 
of the princes and chiefs wlio were dominant in the countries which 
were supposed to bo on tho groat high road of the invader. If tho 
rulers of Afgiiaiiibtau and the Punjab could be induced to enter into 
friendly alliances with the British Ooverurnont for the resistance of 
invasion from the north, it seemed to Lonl Jlinto and his colU agues 
that more than half of the danger which threatened our position would 
bo at once removed. Alre.idy was French intrigue making its vv ay 
at the Persian Court. That was tho sure commencement of the great 
game that was about to be played—the safest and tho wisest com¬ 
mencement. It was » great thing, therefore, to re-establish our 
ascendency at Teheran; ami a great thing to achieve the diplomatic 
occupation of tho countries between Persia and India, before our 
enemies could appear upon the scene.”— Kwje^ vol. i, pp. 239, 240. 

To accomplish these objects, three distinct diplomatic missions 
were resolved on. The celebrated John (afterwards Sir John) 
Malcolm, was despatched to tho Court of tho Shall of Persia; 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, a man no less celebrated in easteni 
history, was ordered to proceed to Ca^ul; and Charles Metcalfe 
was taken from liis assistantsliip at Delhi» and charged with a 
mission to Runjeet Singh, the maharjyah or ** great king’^ of 
Lahore. Especial importance was attached to this last toiSion. 
Wo ha VO mentioned, that a,t tho time of Metcalfe’s arrival i» 
India, the Sikh tribes of tho north-west, thoogli then little 
knp^n, were in reality one of the most formidabJaof the extra- 
^^i^h populations of India, waiting oply the operation of some 
^i^fgauiaing or confederating induence to reveal their strength 
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fur or evil, touch aii influence hafl ciiAtiifesteil itself in the 
activity of Kunject Singh. Known in 1805 but as ono of tlio 
cliicfs of the Punj.Ab, he had, by 1808, teduced all the Sikh 
tribes on the farther side of the Sutlej nnd«f his swav, while tho 
tribes on the left or British side \>ere menaced by Itiiu with the 
same fate. In fact, llunjeet Singh and his Sikhs now occupied 
very much the position which had been formerly occupied by 
Scindhih and his iVfalirattas. Even had there been no *?uch 
necessity a^s existed for getting him on our side in anticipatloJi 
of a possible French or Russian invasion of India from tlie 
north-west, it would have been necessary soon to liave come to 
aii^ understanding with him relative to his designs on tho Cis> 
ttutlcjepu chiefs, who were appealing to the British Government 
for protection* against him. The objects of tho niisbioii to him 
wore, thereforivuo less eorapiox and immediate than they were 
important. To sound his cluft-acter and policy generally; to 
ascertain his resources and the nature of his supremacy; to pro- 
posse.ss him in favour of the BritisJi and against the French; to 
make a treaty with him if po.ssible, and secure his alliance and 
friendship; and at the same time to avoid giving in to his de¬ 
signs on tho ('‘is-Sutiojenn Sikhs, and even take him to task if 
necessary for his efforts in that direction—all those objects were 
included in tho mission committed to young ^retcalfe. He was 
to bo sole diplomatist, moving with a military escort, and with a 
retinue of nioonshees, writers, and servants, but without secre¬ 
taries, advifsers, or attach(:'s, to interfero with lii> }Jans or to 
share his responsibility. His salaiy was* to bo 2000 rupees 
a month, or £2400 a year, over and above all tho mission- 
expenses. 

Seldom has a youth of tw^enty-threc had so good an oppor¬ 
tunity to distinguish liiniself us this mission to jLahore afforded 
to Metcalfe, ITe knew it; he nerved liimself up to do his best; 
and the result more than answered tho highest expectations that 
his friends had formed. 'Hie history of the mission, from the 
time of its leaviug Delhi in August 1808, to its successful close 
by a treaty with Kunjeet Singh in April 1809, is narrated in 
detail by Mr. Kaj^e. It is sufficient here to say, that after 
delays and duplicities innumerable on the part of the Rajah, 
who moved about from spot to spot, dodging the envoy asjiong 
as he could, and, even when he seemed to be cauglit, managed 
again and again to slip away like an eel, the patience and firm¬ 
ness of the young European baffled tlie wily Bikh, held him fast, 
and pinned him down to a treaty which fully settled all pending 
diffietdties, aad which for thi^ years continued to regulate tho 
relatloDs between the British iSfovernmeni of India aud the Stkha 
of the Punjab. This treaty, one of the most important in tile 
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histoiy of India, wM concluded at Umritsur on the 25th of 
April 1809. 

The success of so important a negotiation at once raised 
Metcallb to the highest rank among the junior Indian officials of 
tlie time; and Lord Minto and the Council sot him down for 
the first vacant liesidency. This chanced to be the Kesideiicy 
at the iScindiah’s (Jourt—the very office formerly held by Jack 
(\)llins. Hardly had he settled, however, into the duties of this 
Kesidency, when tlie transference of liis, friend Seton to tlic 
government of Prince of Wales' Island made i*^ possible for 
Ijor<l Minto to offer him, for a time at least, the far m^'ro con¬ 
genial and dignified situation of Chief Resident at T)elhi. ^To 
Delhi, aceordingly, IMctcalfo returned in 1811; and for e period 
of seven years—that is, from the twenty-seventh'lothe thirty- 
fourth }car of his age—ho remained at the iu'jVcrial eity, dis¬ 
charging in an exem])lary manner the multifarious duties of his 
post. The general nature of these duties Mr. Kaye indicates as 
follows;— 

“ So (''harlcs lilctcidfc, now at the age of twenty-six, found hiiinelf 
the inruinbcMit of an appointment coAclcd by the oldest oflicers of 
'l/olh K*r\v*es—an appointraent whicb, in respect of its importance, its 
responsibility, and its distinction, was not evceeded by any other in 
India below the seats at the Coniicil-board of government. The 
duties of (he Delhi Residency weie onerous and complex. The Resi- 
deiiU at other Courts wire simply diplomatists. They were bound 
to confine thcmselve.s to t ii* political duties of their situation, and to 
refrain from all interference with the internal administration of the 
country in which they resided. Rut the Delhi Resident wras at once 
u diplomutiht and an administrator. It was his duty not only to 
su pci in tend the nflluis of the pensioned Mogul and his family, but to 
manage the political relations of the Brityi Government with a wide 
expanse ot country', studded with petty principalities, ignorant alike 
of their duties and their interests, and oiten in tlioir ignorance vexa¬ 
tious in the extreme. It was his duty, too, to superintend the 
internal govetnment of the Delhi territory, t<f preside over the 
niacbinery of revenue collection and the administration of justice, 
and to promote by all possible means the development of the resources 
of the country, and the industry and happiness of the people. . . . 
Ho had social duties to perform, as wdl as those of diplomacy and 
administration. The Evident was a great man^be bad a Court of 
his own, and a large monthly allowance from Government to support 
it in ti stale of becoming splendour. He kept open house. Ho had 
wfa^at WAS called a *£smily'— all the officers attached to the Besi- 
with their wives and children, were members of it. In the 
Besuleot’s bouse all passing travellers of rank found ready entertain- 
vol. i, pp. 333, 334. 

To all these duti$$ Metcalfe addressed himself with 9 cal and 
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imlnstry equal to his ability* At no tim«l wore tho relations ot* 
the Mriti&h Government to* the Court of the Mogul more firmly 
ami yet more tleJicately managed; at no tnne were the interests 
ot* tne populations subject to tho Delhi Residency more sedu- 
hmsly cared /or, or the laws enforcing order and obedience 
among these populations more mildly administered, than during 
the seven years in which Metcalfe was llesident. At no time, 
either, were the hospitalities of the Kesidcncy more liberally 
maintained. Old Indians still recall tbe days they spent at 
Delhi, during MetcaifoS Kesidency, as among the most pleasant 
of their eastern recollections. 

/"ct, during this—in some respects, perhaps, tho happiest por¬ 
tion of, his Indian career—Metcalfe was only doubtfully happy. 
Besides the sneviublo cares ami annoyances of his situation, 
varied and ini*««jascd occasionally by a misunderstanding with 
his superiors, he seems to hafo suffered not a little from low 
spirits. In hib letters to friends at liome there is often a tone of 
sadness, as if, after ail, life in India seemed to him only a kind 
of biiinsliment from the more genial world of family ties and 
friendship. With all his talents as a man of business, and aH 
his strcngtli of character, he appears to havo possessed singularly 
acute feelings, and a singularly gentle and affectionate nature, 
lie had come out to India <lceply in love with a beautiful girl, 
whom he had met shortly betbro his lUqiarture; and the image 
of this first object of his boyisli afiection, irrevocably lost to him, 
seems nc\ei’ to have been cflaccd from his memory. In various 
letters written during the period of his Delhi Itesidency, he an¬ 
nounces his resolution never to many, and anticipates tho time 
when, having returned to England, he w'iil be shunned in society 
as a sallow Indian bachelor, and left to his solitary walks and 
his solitary curry. One cause of his melancholy seems to have 
been a conviction that he should never see his paronts alive 
again. Ilis fear proved true. Sir Thomas and Lady IVletcalfe 
both died durin^he last years of their son's residence at Delhi, 
having survived Just long enough to see him on the path to a 
distinguisiied Indian fame. The baronetcy descended to tbe 
elder brother, Theophilus John, wiio had married in the east, and 
who, not long afterwards, leff China and returned to Britain. 

It was not, however, only as administrator of the affairs of 
the Delhi Kesidency that Metcalfe was busv from 1$11 to 1818. 
As a man w'ell acquainted with the political state of India gene¬ 
rally, and feeling a strong interest in whatever occurred in any 
part of it, he frequently corresponded with Lord Minto^ and 
after Lord Minto’s departure in 1813, with his successor, Lord 
Moira, as well as with his personal friends in Calcutta and else¬ 
where, on political matters not specially r^tri^ted to the business 
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of his own political Eesidency. It was about the time of Xj<»i’(1 
Moira's appoiutraeiit to the Governorship that sfyinptoins began 
to manifest themselves, more particularly in Central ^ India, 
which augured that*the policy of peace and non-interference, 
persetcred in for eight jears, must speedily come to an end. 

“ The most pcacpful rulers who ever governed our Indian empire 
have h*rt to theii ^ucpeb3or3 a wid heritage of i>olitical convulsion, 
military strife, and financial embarras-sinent. It seems os though, in 
the eastern world, the moderation of our ruler» coidd bear only the 
hitter fruit of war and conquest; that fotbearauee in one year weic 
ljut the antecedent of compulsory violence and aggression in another; 
that the most steadfast icaolntions to go so far and no farther, fornied, 
in all honesty and all wisdom, by the least ambitious of our ststtesineu, 
could only pave the way to new victories an<l new additions of teiri- 
lory to an empire already ‘ overgrown.’"—ifoyr, vqI- i- PP* «J88-3Hk 

In accordance with this apparent law of our Indian hifttorv, 
the Governor-generalship of Loid Moira was one of war ami 
disturbance, of the breaking up of old arrangements, and ui the 
establishment of new ones at tne canuoii’s mouth. First, thero 
was a war with Nepaul, occasioned by the ravages coininitteil 
by the Goorkhas on our borders (l6lkJ5); and hardly had 
this been coueluded, when it became necessary to have a new 
settlement of accounts with tho four great Mahratta chiefs^ of 
Central India—Scindiah, Holkar, tho Foishwah, and the Ifajah 
of Berar—whose relations to each other, to the British Goverii- 
nient, and to the mini *■ Indian states, had, since tho siiddmi 
winding up of 1806, fallen into a state of disorder and confusion, 
1 ‘endored more distracting by the appearance in the midst of 
them of the new' marauding power of tho Pindarrees. It was 
natural that, in auch a crisis, great weight should be attached 
to the views of so experienced a politician as Metcalfe, whoso 
{wsition in the mi«lst of tho chaotic elements gave him the best 
opportunities of judging what was fit to be done; and, accord- 
iiigly, both by written minutes forwarded to^alcutta, and by 
personal intercourse with Lord Moira, during his lordship’s 
military progress, in 1815, thi*ougli the upper provinces, we find 
Metcalfe busily indocti’inating the Government with maxims 
and principles such as the following 

" Our pow or in India rests upon our military superiority. ^ It has 
no foundation in the afieijfion of our subjects. It cannot iferive sup¬ 
port from the good will or good fhith of our neighbours. It can only 
be upheld by our military prowess; and that policy is best suited to 
our i^i^ion in India which tends in the greatest degree to increase 
ourti^tery power by all mwfts consistent with ju8ttee.”—J’qp«- m 

the ofef^re as Novend>er 1814, aukmifted Mct&alfe U> 'Lord 

Mpira} quetedf u p. 892. 
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** I rejoice At this partial Abandonment the non-interference 
sjfstem. Uut 1 aant to see it openly renounced as absurd and im¬ 
practicable, in our present situation. Lot ont policy bo puiilcd by 
justice and moderation, but let us take every f«ip* opportunity of secur¬ 
ing and aggrandizing our power. . . . It is curious to observe 

Ijow frequently we are compelled, 1 y policy, to deviate from <inv fixed 
principles. [He then cites instances in which the Indian Government 
had been obliged to deviate from the non-inlcrfeiTnco policy, in spite 
of the strongest desiro to adhci*c to it.] It only remains to renOun..e 
a » 5 ’stcm from which vi'o are always compelled to deviate. Our power 
in India is so strangely constituted, tliat unless we take advantage of 
all fair opportunities to increase our strength, we may meet some day 
■nitb Unexpected reverses, and have our power shakim to its cenlic, if 
not overjurued. It is doubtful, I think, how long wo shall preserve 
our vvondoiful*emj)ire in India; but the best chance of proserving 
it must arise fron «,onr making ouiselves strong by all just meaufl—not 
from an absurd system, which wo»ld affect to look on with indiflfer- 
cnee at the iucreasiug strength of others, and to trust for our exii^tence 
to the unattainable character of iinnmbitiou'j amiable innocence and 
forbearance.”— J.etter from Metcalfe to an ofltcial fri&idi Koveml&r S, 
ISH; tiaoicd, Kane, vol. i. pp. .*19 If 

“ The eiror bcoius to belong to the (Tovurument at home, whieh^ 
ha- been resolved to make everything bend to a desire to keep down 
tlie expenses, as if our expenses could bo regulated at our pleasure; 
AS if we could control events so as to render them subservient exclu¬ 
sively to economical and commercial views. The most effectual re- 
rnetly would be—^and a most necessary one it is—to icverse the 
system of government, and to make views of economy and rclreneh- 
ment secondary to those of safety and power. Let ns first adopt 
metisurcs for the security and strength of our dominion, and after¬ 
wards look to a surplus of revenue, [f retrenchments be necessary, 
let them be made anywhere rather than in that brunch of our expen¬ 
diture which is necessary for onr existence. Let us cherish our 
military establishments above all others, for on them our power 
entirely depends."— Metnmindnm on the state oj Central India^ submitted 
to the Qovemor-Qenerali quoted^ Kaye^ vol. i. pp. 443, 444. 

We have culled these sentanccs from among riiany others of 
a similar tenor, as exhibiting Metcalfe’s matured opinions on 
the most general questions of our Indian policy, at the time to 
which they refer. We see in them how apt a pupil Metcalfe 
had been m the Wellesley school, and how lirmly he adherqd to 
the pritiHpios of that school. It is unnecessary here to relate 
the stirring events of Indian history, in the midst of which, and 
w'ith the intention of contributing to their propcsr conduct and 
settlement, these views were put forth. Suffice it to say, tiiat 
Lord Moira, himself simila^'ly inclined, was much impress^ by 
Metcalfe’s representations; that Metcalfe’s more s|)ecial ptoposi-* 
tions as to the mode of dealing with the various elcmenia of the 
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chaos—Scindlah, thq Piiularrees, llolkar, &:q .—also met 
acceptance, and were einbo»lied in Lord Moira’s policy; and 
that, consequently, the important measures of conquest and pa- 
cificatioj), which .si^icalizcd the rule of that Governor-General, 
and which make the years 1817 and 1818 memorable in the 
annals of onr Indian empire, were conceived, in the spirit of 
Metcalfe’s ideas, and even in part accoi*dinf; to the letter of his 
suo^ostions. As Kesident at Delhi, Metcalfe had also personally 
a share in the diplomatic arratigcments involved in the new 
settlement. 

Having conducted Metcalfe to a point in his life wIku his title 
to the character of a fully developed Indian statesman was uni¬ 
versally recognised, and his rise to the highest oflices in out; Indian 
empire was only a question of time, w'c may pasa over the re¬ 
maining steps of Ju^' Indian career more ciirsorUy. In October 
1818 he quitted, wdtli much reluctance, his Kesidency at Delhi, 
and accepted, as a more central and conspicuous position for the 
exorcise of his talents, the post of private secretary to L(jrd 
Moira—then just raised to the higher dignity of Marquis of 
Hastings, this post being purposely rendered more worthy of 
his acceptance by being conjoined wdlh tlio analogous office of 
General Political Secretary to the Supreme Goveriiracuit. In 
his new position, liowcver, Metcalfe dots not scnmi to have found 
himself so comfortable as he had anticipated, and in 1820, after 
various other projects for his employment in a field wide enough 
for his merits, he allow'd hiinself to be nominated to the Uesi- 
dciicy of Hyderabad in the Deccan. 

The duties of tiiis office were, in some respects, like, but in 
others very unlike, those of the Delhi Residency. Tlie Kizam, 
or native sovereign of that largo tract of Southern India known 
ns the Deccan, was our ally, and in so far our dependent; but 
he was no mere pensioner and puppet, like the Mogul. He ma¬ 
naged the internal affairs of his own government, or had them 
managed for him, by native ministers; and what the British 
Resident had to do was to look after the external relations of 
the State, as the ambassador of the paramount power, and at 
the same time to exercise sucii influence, pporally, on internal 
affairs, as could be acquired by moral authority, and by an un'- 
deji*8tanditig with the British officers in the Nizam’s service. 
When Metcalfe accepted the Residency he was told that tho 
work would be easy, but ho was far from finding it so. What 
with tfn)^ ifizam himself, a weak and capricious potentate; what 
with tie'two rival ministers, Mootteer-ool-Moolk and Chundoo- 
Lall, who divided the Nizam’s ^wer, and invariably pulled 

S ite ways; and what with an English bankiug-honse estab- 
at Hyderabad by some speculators, and whidi, fWm being 
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a mere couimereial establislimcnt; bad, Uy^eans of large loans 
to the Guvomment, on the security of incoming taxes, and other 
such traiHaetioiis, actually £rot into its hauut* the political mastery 
of the State—the aftaira of the Deccan wor<koiie mass of corrup¬ 
tion and confusion. In no part of India, >vith equal I'esourcos, 
^vas the condition of the pofnilation more wrctciicd; and in no 
part was tho wreUdicduoss of the population so clearly owing to 
\icious administration. Thrown into the midst of such an iin* 
broglio, Metcalfe set to work, with his usual zeal and singleness 
of purpose, to jierfbrrn Ids own part in restoring order. His 
industry was excessive; he vs as never at Icisniv At last ho* 
<liscovered tho root of the evil, tie wrote to head-quarters, 
exposiim the practices of Palmer’s banking-house; showing that 
much of tlie misery to which the population of the Deccan was 
subjocted aro^-c from the connexion subsisting lx?tvv(*en the Ki* 
zam’s Government and this estaWisliiiient; alleging tlic injury to 
the Biitish name and nifiuence in India, likely to arise from tho 
supjKJSed complicity of the Ihitidi (Tovernmeiit with Iransactiuns 
so grasping and ncfaiious; and pointing out what he thought the 
simplest and easiest incans of remedy. Although he was raredul,* 
in all this, to avoid personal attacks and imputations ns much as- 
posftible, he found tJiat ho had lunsetl a nest of hornets. The 
partners of the banking house wcie men of note and distinction, 
and they had numerous friends in India and at home, who, 
without beingsuffieiently acquainted with the facts, were zealous 
in their favour. The Marquis of Hustings htmsoH was related 
by inairiage to one of the principal partners. Tlie result for 
Metcalfe was that his proceedings were inlsrcjiresentcd, his 
position at Hyderabad rendered cxtiemely disagreeable, and his 
triciidJy relations with Lord Hastings changed into mutual 
coolness and estrangement. For a time ho had to bear up 
against obloquy, not only in India, but also in political circles at 
home; and, though in the end, events proved him to have been 
ill the right, and raised his reputation for purity and c0i( iency 
higher than ever, it was with pleasure that, in 18^5, he left tho 
scene in which, for nearly five years^ he had jKien so laboriously 
and so disi^reeabiy occupied. Lwd Amherst, who had sue* 
ceeded the Marquis of Hastings as Governor-Ocnerol, had found 
it necessary' to make some changes in the administration of ^the 
Upper pr mrth-west provinces pf India, in order to cariy *out 
which he esteemed it of the utmost importance that Metcalfe 
should leave the Hyderabad Ilesideucy, and return to his old 
post at Delhi, nominally with his old title as Besident, but with 
his duties considerably modified. He was then no longer plain 
Charles, but Sir Charles, Metcalfe, having succeeded unexpeo 
te<lly to tlto family baronetcy, by the death of his elder brother 
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in 1824. Accordingly Metcalfe, after visiting Calcutta, returned 
to Delhi. He was then forty years of age. 

"Motcalfe’s second llosideney at Delhi lasted but two years, 
(182r)-27.) Hut tlntec two years w'crc years of importance,—a 
war of 110 ordinary magnitude being then in progress against 
the Jbijah of Bhiirtpore. Metealfe’s eondnet during tlio ^ans- 
actions of this war—transactions on the success oi* which, as 
many thought, depended the security of our Indian empire 
against another general insurrection—was of a piece with his 
whole pre\ioiis career; and it w’as partly in testimony of admira- 
Vion oi his behaviour at this crisis, although at the same time as 
the proper reward for his long preceding course of distinguished 
service, that the Directors, in 1827, conferred on him a vacant 
seat in the' Supreme Council of India. At the time when tliis 
honour—the highe.st in the regular line of Indi/in service—was 
confeiTed on Sir Charles, he Wife forty-two years of age. 

'I'Jio salary of tho office to which Metcalfe, after twenty-six 
years of Indian service, had thus worked his wr.-iy, was £10,000 
a-year. Its duties consisted in sitting at the Council-Board witli 
“the Governor-General, the Commantler-in-Chief, and one other 
•Miember of the Indian civil service, and, with these three col¬ 
leagues, discussing all inattej*s connected with tho government 
<if India. Mr. Kaye’s account of the nature of the office ia at 
oiicc authentic and graphic;— 

“To bo a member of the Supreme Council of’lndii, is to ho 
almost anything that die incumbent of the olUcc pleases to make 
himself. Jt may be to live in a slate of somnolent bewilderment, 
idly dreaming oi a prodigious array ot State nif.urs flitting obscurely 
before him; to be haunted by shadows of public business which ho 
seldom even attempts to grasp; to give a few ilt-conaiderud opinions 
in C'ouncil, and out of it to write a vast number of ill-shaped initials 
on the back of State papers, which are sent round for his perusal. 
Or it may bo to perform the functions, zealously anti indefatigably, 
of an ovorwoiked public servant, scorning delight and living labori¬ 
ous days, amidst the mass of business that crowds upon him for its^ 
discharge; to begin early and to end late, ‘and yet never to feel that 
his duties have bedfi udeqiietlbly performed; to write much and to 
read more; to combat others’ opiniuis, and to enforce his own; to be 
continually emulating the penal servitude of the Titan, and forcing 
the' great rock of public business up the ascent only to see it roll 
back again to his feet. It may be, on the one band, the otrnm-com 
of the park-girt pahice, or the Hver-aide YiUa|} or, on the other, the 
sterni^less life of the galley-slave, all comprised in the one word— 

. , . Attended by the secretaries, the Governor-General 
'(|Ca ibn tnembers of Couneil on certain given days—say twice—in 
ry w^. All the multiform coneerna of Govemmeni requiring 
^ustmenl in the di^erent departments of in the political, the 
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milil'iry, Ihe 6nnneinl, tlie jutlii’ial, &c.—are Kien cursorily discussed 
and dfudf'd. But (iw real buHitess is done it homo, on the other 
d!i>8 ol the upek, when the Go\eminent messengers are conlinnally 
pKsonling them-'ches at the houses of the ^members of Council, 
bearing «ertain otBciul-Iooking, oblong boxes containing State papers 
to be examined and minuted by the eounciliurs. KoHgh»hewn by 
the s?cretaii<<*, iuipoitant despatches, or minutes and memoranda oft 
which dtj'palehe', aie to be ba'-ed, aie sent lound lor inspection and 
approsal. ’Hien the mcMnbcr of council cither writes ins initials on 
the draft, and patC'-es it on witliput further comnuut, or he scats 
himspif down to his desk, and draws up an elaborate minute on the* 
subjret. These minutes take the place of (speeches delivered by the 
mcnUiers ot popular assemblle'!. They contain an oxpiession of the 
individual opinion® of the wiiter, mpported by such facts and such 
argiiinents aS b^can bring to hi' aid. Thus is it, iks was said b}' a 
di'-tni< 4 ui!thed liviig statesman, that ^ eloquence evaporates in scores 
of j» iraeraphs.' But the parfl»iaph% havo often more of ‘ eloquence’ 
in tlicm than the halting sentences which make up the oral discourses 
which would appiopriate the name*. Now, it Is just in proportion atr 
the coiiti lit!) ot these bo.\ei« of State papers are cvainined and com¬ 
mented upon by the membt r of Council, that liis life is one of digni- * 
tied ca^p or intciminahle loit”— Koije, vol. ii. pp. lGi-163. 


'riie reader may guess in which of the two cla.sscs of coun- 
cillois—the otiose or the busy—bir Charles Metcalfe enrolled 
liiinwlf. Fioin his hiograjdier’s account, we judge him to have 
been one of the most conscientious anti laborious members of 
CVuncil that India ever had. The whole government of India, 
as Mr. Ka;ve liints in the above paragraph, is conducted by 
writing—iniiintcs and letters taking the place of Parliamentary 
speeches; and Sir Charles IMetcalfo was an indefatigable 
minute-writer. On almost every subject he would form his owm 
opinion, independently of the Governor-General and his other 
colleagues in Council; and, as it often happened that in this 
opinion he stood alone, he Considered himself bound, on all 
such occasions, to give his reasons in full, and to argue the 
point with Ilia colleagues. This jilan ho pursued during the 
remainder of Lord Amherst's governor-generalship, and also* 
with even greater laboriousness and strictness, during that of 
Amherst’s successor, Lord M'^illiam Bentinek, (1828-lb34u) At 
first, the relations between this celebrated nobleman and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe w'ero somewhat stiff* and formal; they soon 
learned, how'ever, to appreciate each other, and even while 
differing in matters pf policy, to be warm and Intimate friends. 
A sentence or two, quoted either from Mr. Kaye himself, or 
from the extracts given by Mr* Kaye from Metcalfe's mirfutes 
and correspondence during this period of his career, will serve 
to indicate some of bis 'general notions On the vexed questions of 
VOL. XXIf. NO. XLUL I* 
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oiir Indian adinliiistiMtion. One sees in them the remains of 
the old VW'llesley spirit, considerably modified, however, by 
3450 and e\{)erience. ^ 

Metcfilfe'a notion of the instahilUf/ of Brithh rule in India, —“ Ti’iic to 
the (aitli of his younger days, he always consiistcntly opposed any 

diuiinution of oar raonns of military defence.lie wa#wont 

familially to say that wo were sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, ami 
that ili(* explosion luiglit take place any day when we were least 
expecting it. llis writings, public and privau, whenever they touch 
upon the general <|ucstion of our rule in the K.ist, aru all 11101 e or 
less pervaded by this one leading idea. lie was, to t«5e his own 
words, ever ‘anviously alive to the instability of our Indian empire.”' 
— 7\ai/e, vol. ii. pp. 187, 188. 

iJiopositwn to retrenchment, and Kepticum aft to kirg^i ycheDues of ma¬ 
terial improvement timUrtnken by Goviniment. —“ Ihi/, in proportion to 
the clearness with w hieh he roeogiiisi d the upcossily of an undiniin- 
idicd expenditure lu lliat one direction [the military servieel wa^ the 
j'eal with whieh he pushed his proposals for retrenchment in every 
other quarter. lie used to say, lialt jestingly, half borrow^full}, that 
. he v^as afraid his colleagues would regard lain as a Goth. Ilo was 
sceptical, indeed, of the advantages to be derived by the peojilc of 
India from some of those gi'and material improvements on which, in 
these days, the greatest possible stress is wdsely and properly laid, as 
agents of ciilightenrneut and civilisation. It must not he forgotten, 
however, that a quarter of a century of the most wonderful progre*"* 
that the world has cvi r seen, has elapsed since Charles Metcalfe, who 
was in many respects before the ago in whieh he lived, wrote and 
recorded minutes questioning the benefits to be conferred on Imlia 
by stoaru'Sbips, telegraphs, ond roads. In these departments, and 
in many others—^as mints, surveys, and grants to the Agricultural 
Society—he initiated proposals for the reduction of the expenditure. 
He was eager to pare the exuberance of all costly ovcrgi’owii estab- 
blisliments, and to abolish ail offices of (^uestionablo advantage to the 
State.**— Kaye, pp. 188, 189. 

Notion that die village commumty is the permanent and fundatnenUd 
tnolecule of lative Hindoo society, atid that the village system ought to be 
sedulously kept up .—“ The village communities are little republics, 
liaviiig nearly everything that they want within themselves, and 
almost independent of any foreign relations. They seem to lubt 
where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down. 
Itqvolutiqn succeeds revolution. Hindoo, Fatan, Mogul, Blahratta, 
Sikh, English, are all mastors in turn, but the village communities 

remain the same.If a country remain for a series of years 

the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that the villages can¬ 
not be inhabited, the scattered vill^ers^everthelesa return whenever 
tba^wor of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass 
but the succeeding generation vvill return. . , . . This union 
^tiie village communities, each one forming a separate little state in 
^lf« has, I conceive, contributed, more than any other cause, to the 
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preservation of (he people of Intlia through all^lhe changes ami revolu¬ 
tions which they have suffered, and is hi a hi'^h degree conducive to 
their hapjtiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independenue. 1 wish, therefore, that Itio village ('onstilulioiis 
may never he disturbed, ami I dread everything that has a tendency 
to break them up. I am fearful that a revenue acttleincnl, sepai'ately 
with each individual cultivator, as is the practice in the Kyotvvar 
settlement, instead of one with tlie village community, through their 
r«‘{>rc8enttttives, the head men, might have such a tendency.”— Ljc- 
tract/rom a minute of Metcalfe s, dated JNuv, 1830, qiwtLd hy Koyp, v('l. 
ii. pp. lyi, 192. 

Notion of the best mjstem for the liritish athniimfrtition of India .— 
“ I myself to veutui'o on a proiwaal to novv-modity our civil 

adininisj^ration, 1 should recommend, as the arrangement in my miml 
best iiuitedto tiie character of oi»r native subjects, and beat calcidate<l 
to promote their happiness, the division of the country into small 
diftlrict<5, in each of which a liifropenn officer .''hould be superin¬ 
tendent, uniting all authorities in his own person, and having under 
him native olHcers for the administration of the district in all 
branches—several of these «listricfs to bo formed into a division under 
the control of a superior officer or commissioner, exercising united 
authority in all branches; and the commissioners to be subordinaiii 
to one general superintending authority at the Presidency.”— Minute, 
Jultf IH31, quoted as above, pp. 192, 193. 

Jhstiiictions of pi ivilege, iv., in hdia. —“I regret the di-vtinctions 
which exist in Jaws, rights, privileges, and communities, among the 
several classes of subjects inhabiting the territory und'T liritish rule 
in ludia, and I think it desirable that all exclusions and disabilities 
under which any class may labour, whether Europ4*an, Hast Indian, 
or native, should be removed and abolished us soon a.s possible.”— 
Minute, Jw/y 1831, quoted as above, p. 193. 

Interference and non-interference with native States.-— As a diplo¬ 
matic agent, 1 have had a part in carrying into effect both interfering 
and non-interfering policy ; and the result of my own experience has 
left two strong impi'essions on my mind; Jirst, that we ought not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other States if we can avoid it; 
and, secondly, that if we do interfere, we ought to do so decidedly, and 
to the full extent requisite for the object which we have in view."— 
Minute, August 1833, quoted as above, p. 196. 

Persia, Russia, and India. —“ Were we to expect any essential aid 
from Persia, In the time of our own need, we should most assuredly 
find ourselves miserably deceived and disappointed. If ever Hussia 
be in a condition to set forth an army against India, Persia most 
probably will be under her banners.”-— June 1828, quoted as 
above^ p. 197. ^ 

Notion that the Indus is Iks proper boundary of our Asiatic Empire.^ 
** Had he (Metcalfe) remained supreme in India, not a man would 
have been moved across the Indus.'*—vol, ii. p. 200. ^ 

' For the seven years (1827*1834) during which Sir Oharks 
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Metcalfe occupied a scat in the Indian Council, under the suc¬ 
cessive supreinricies of Lord AinluTiit and Lord William Ben- 
tinck, he was iucchsaiitly rccerdin/ir such opinions as the above, 
witli many otiiej*s of u more j)articular character, in written mi¬ 
nutes, and labouriiii; to carry them out in ])ractice. Add to 
these o/Kcial duties tlio social dulies devuhing upon him in vir¬ 
tue of hi*, hi^h station, and an idea will l)e formed of the busy 
life he led at this time. With £10,000 a year of odicial salary, 
a consideV.ible fortune accumulaU'd out the saving's of his 
previous service, and the family property attaelied to his baronetcy 
in addition, Mctt'alfe bad ample means for sustaining the hospi¬ 
tality projK'r to his rank in the East, llis disposition accorded 
with his means. Ilis spacious residence in the river-side suburb 
of Calcutta was perpetually full of visitors, whom ke entertained 
in a princely manner. “ Ilis dinner-parties wore the best, and 
his balls the most numerously attended in Calcutta; uud every¬ 
body said, that suclt noble hospitality was almost without a 
parallel even in the most lavisli of times.'’ Still the satrap 
reimiined a bachelor,—kind to all, and with a singular tcn(l(irncss 
of personal attachment to his male friends, but unflinchingly 
iaithful, in tlie feminine department, to the memory of the long- 
lost beauty that had won his boyish heart more than thirty yeais 
before at a ball in Portland Place. 

^ At length came the crowning lionour of Metcalfli’s Indian 
carci‘r. He had been appointed Governor of the newly created 
Presidency of Agra; b * had, as Senior Civil Meinher of Council, 
acted in Lord William Beutinck’s place during that nobleman’s 
illness: but it was not till March 1831, that, in consequence of 
Lord William's return to England, he succeeded, by virtue of 
an Act of the Ilome-govornment, providing for such an emer¬ 
gency, to tlic olBcc of Govenior-General of British India. lie 
was then forty-nine years of .ige. The appointment was only 
provisional, until the Ministry and the Court of Directors should 
agree as to Lord William’s successor. For a considerable time, 
however, it did ngt seem improbable that Sir Cliarles Metcalfe 
would be appointed permanently. There was a strong party in 
his favour at the Inaia House; and' it was only the £}tcftnina- 
tion of the Melbourne Ministry, then in office, to make the 
Governor-Generalship a ^litical appointment, as heretofore, 
that prevented the India-llonse authoriti^ from carrying their 
object. Various candidates were talked of, and among them 
Lord P^orston j and the office was still vacant when the Whigs 
were'MEmed out of the administration, and Sii* B^hert Peers 
sheuWovernment came in. In 1835 the new Ministry appointed 
X^rd Heytesbory to the Indian proconsulate. But he had not 
^fled when Melbourne and .the Whigs again came in, liis 
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appointment was cancelled, and Lord Auckland nominated in 
liis stead. 

To Lord Anckland, accordingly,* Mctcall’e, in March 18.^6, 
resigned the supreme governujcnt, after Ifiving exercised it for 
two years. These two year-*, 1 owever, had, in some respects, 
been the most brilli.int in Ins (Mrcer of Eastern statesmanship. 
It so chanced, that during Metcalfe’s provisional tenure of the 
great Indian proconsulate, a q\ic8>tion ot vast importance in tlie 
administration of that p.irt ot the world, which had been long 
ripening under his pix*dec< ssors, 'Came up for final decision. 
This was the question of the libert}- of the Indian press. Tho first 
joiymals which had sprung up in British India in the Wan'eii 
Hastings times had been reckless, scurrilons, and licentious in 
the extreme—mere literary p ubago, suited to a not very sern- 
pnlous or moral state of society. Tho only security against 
libel and outrage in tlie lndian*papers of that day was a cudgel 
or .a bribe in c.i>>h. Under Lord (\>rnwallls and Sir John Shore 
the Indian press became moie respectable; and local news and 
weak polities of a hniinh'ss iialuro siifiiced for its purpose. 
Dm ini; the graver limes of \VellesIc}’s ailministiation, when thfi 
French were intrigumg in India, and our rule seemed totteiiug; 
newspapers were an intolei.ihic nuisance to the men in jiower; 
and tho little Marquis established a strict cotisorthip, and made 
no scruple of laying bold of a tioublesoino ediUir and shipping 
him home. The same despotism was kept up in Lord Annto’s 
time; and though Loid flastings was moie liberal and lax, 
niifortuimtc gentlemen of the press were still liable to dcjiorta- 
tion. John Adam, who exercised tho provisional administration 
between Lord Hastings and his successor Lord Amherst, was a 
civilian of the old Tory school, to whom the notion of a free 

{ >ress seemed an absuiditv. lie ruined editors, right and 
eft; and smashed Mr. Buckingham. ToUevade his summary 
style of proceeding with British subjects who edited or were 
connected with newspapers, journals were issued in the names 
of natives, who could not be deported. And so, by various 
shifts, the press contrived to live. Lord Amhonbt was obliged 
to relax the stringent regulations of Mr, Adam. ♦Lord William 
Bentinck, a Liberal to tlie core, went farther; he encouraged the 
press, snapped his fingers at its attacks on himself, and thought 
Its freedom an immense good. It wa^i reserved, however, for 
Sir Charles Meteslfe to give to the emancipation of the Indian 
press the fbreo and the form of law. He had always theoreti¬ 
cally taken the liberal view of the question; he bad, as a mem* 
her of council, protested i^nst the only act of Lord William 
Beiitinck’s government, ihmn^ng the freedom of the pre!>s; it 
was with peculiar satis^ction, tnerefiMi?> that, in 1835, heavutled 
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himself of hh position), as temporary viceroy, to abolish the old 
Press Regulations, and establish a new press-law similar to that 
of Englajid. That the opportunity for so popular an act of 
statcsiinnship occurred during [Metcalfe’s proconsulate was a 
piece of good luck. Still his firmness in usitig the opportunity, 
when it \\as by no means an axiom either in downing Street or 
in lioadr'nh.dl Street, that the Indian press should be free, en¬ 
titles, liim to all tho credit he actually received. That credit was 
not small. lie was applauded in Calcutta as the liberator of 
the Indian press; and a public library and literary institution 
was eroctoil to commemorate the event, under the name of 
Metcalfe Hall. 

Although disappointed of the viceroyalty in full, Metcalfe was 
(juito prepared to remain in India Jii any position* which would 
not degrade him below that he h«d already attained—in other 
words, winch would Ic.ave him Second only to Lord Auckland. 
Ho did not feel, however, that this condition was fairly coni])lied 
with. It is true, he had received from the Crown the honour 
ol a (Jrand Cross of the Bath, to be added to his hereditary 
baronetcy ; and he had likewise been a second time and a third 
lime nominated to the provisional viceroyalty, in case of accident 
to liOiJ lleytosbury or Lord Auckland, But liis governorship 
of Agra having been changed into a dejmty-governorohip, by the 
abolition of the Agra presidency, ho felt himself entitled to the 
first fhcancy that would restore him to his lost rank j and his 
claims in this respect having been overlooked, by the aj)point- 
ment of Ijord Elphinstone to the government of the Madras 
pi csidency, he thought himself justified in requesting some ex¬ 
planation on tho subject from the India-IIouso Directors. The 
explanation was not given; and in August 1837 Sir Charles 
Metcalfe resigned his connexion with the Indian service, lu 
February 1838 he tmbaiked for England, after an unbroken 
aijscnce of thirty-seven years. lie was then in his fifty-fourth 
year. Bar quets, addrcssci, and testimonials of all kinds signalized 
his departure from India. 

Behold, now, our elderly, but not old, Indian restored to his 
native land, w^ilking once more amid scenes familiar to his boy¬ 
hood, and almost forgetting, amid their novel impressions, the 
long years which he had passed, since he last saw them, amid 
the scenes and objects of the tawny East. From Clifton, where 
he resided for a few weeks with a married sister, he came to 
Loudon. It was during the bustle of the Queen’s coronation ; 
and, though ho saw some old friends, and, among them, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, people in general wore too much occupied 
to look after an ex-Governop*General of India, or to take any 
trouble about giving him a welcome. He removed to his family 
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property at Fern Hill, nnd set up hou^e as a retired nabob. 
Familiar as he wa«i, liowever, with princelv Eastern expenditure, 
the expenses of a gentleman's establishmeui in Eiiglatnl were sueh 
as to terrify him, and he meditated breakitjg up liis largo house¬ 
hold and subsiding into lodgijigs or hotel-life in London, as a com¬ 
fortable bachelor, llis great object was to get into Parliament 
-^a field of action in which, he trusted, ho could work coiigo- 
nially, and also distinguisii himself. Altlmugh he had gone out 
to India an enthusiastic admirer of Pitt, and though his father 
Ijad been all along a consistent Tory of the old school, the tear 
and wear of Indian life had taken all his British prejudice and 
exclusiveness completely out of liimj and, had he appeared on 
any hustings, it would Iiavc been as a Radical of the most pro¬ 
nounced fcclvjol. He w'as against the corn-hws, church-rates, 
and Protestant a!5Ccndoncy in Ireland; and in favour of an ex¬ 
tended suflVage, vote by ballot, %hort parliaments, and the exclu¬ 
sion of blsliops from the House of Lords. With these senti¬ 
ment", and with X100,000 at his-banker’s, he would not have 
been long in finding a constituency to suit him; ho was already 
nrgotiatiiig with one or two; and parties interested were already 
anticijiating the somewhat curious pliciiomenon of a Radical ejfc* 
vicer<»y of India in Puriiainent, when the Whigs relieved them¬ 
selves of the probable inconvenience, and at the same time did 
an excellent service to the »State, by begging blotcalfo to go out. 
and govern Jamaica lor them, lie sailed fur Jamaica in Sej)- 
tember 1830. 

Probably no more difficult ta.sk could have been dcvolv 9 d on 
a man than the government of Jam.uca at that moment. Six 
years had elapserl since the Negro Emancipation Act; the pro¬ 
visional apprentice,ship-system was over; and the great party- 
war between the ruined planters, who saw their estates relaps¬ 
ing into wilderness, for want of labour, and the negroes, now in 
the enjoyment of plenty, without the necessity of labouring 
more than they liked, was raging virulently throughout tho 
island. Tho sti|>ciidiary magistrates and the ministers of religion, 
abovre all the Baptist ministers, took the side of the negi'oes; 
and backed them in their continually increasing claims as ngain.st 
tlieir former masters. Metcalfe’s predecessor in the government, 
as the representative of the feelings and wishes of tho mother- 
country at this crisis, was naturally on tho same side. In fhese 
circumstances, the Representative Assembly of the island, com¬ 
posed of plantem nnd their agents, declared themselves in perma¬ 
nent opposition to the government, and had recourse to a system 
of dogged inertia,—that is, refused to pass any measures, or to 
transact any business not indispensable for cash purposes,—until 
the grievances of the planters should have been redressed. The 
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Whigs at home had i^o option, in this dilemma, but to suspend 
the constitution of tlio island, and vest the riilo in the Governor 
and his council of twelve, to the exclusion of the Assembly. 
Sir Robei t Peel, jnilei,(l, lurned them out on this measure ; hut, 
as he was unable to form a ministry, they returned to office, and 
a mild modiheation of the original bill })a3sed. The real want, 
however, was a man to be sent out as governor, in who.-e hands 
the unconstitutional jww’ers w Inch the bill authorised would bo 
safe. Sir Chailes Metcalfe was chosen; the feeling being, tliot 
a man who had, in his official career among the whites and the 
dark-skins of the East ludie^, shown such skill and tact and 
tGmf>er, could not feel himsrff out of his element among 
the whites and blacks of the West Indies. It was not expected 
that he or any other man could, as Governor of Janiaicd, sohe 
the great social and economical questions which were then dis¬ 
tracting tlie island—that ho could provide a remedy lor the 
want of labour, and so take the sting of present local disaster 
entirely out of tJie measure wliich the spirit of univei*sal philan¬ 
thropy had forced upon the islaml for the belioof of the rest of 
the wotld. All that was expected, all that was possible, wa*', 
that by judicious and firm conduct, he should tide over the 
]>rcsent difficulty; temper disaster as much as po's'^iblc to the one 
party, and correct and abate tis much as possible the high- 
. handed exultation of the other; and so fairly commit the solution 
of the pi'oblem to the action of time and circumstance. And 
this work he perfon icd most successfully, lie remained in 
Jainuica not more than one year and a Jiulf, (October 1839— 
May 1841) ; but during that time, so strenuously did he devote 
hiinscdf to the task of soothing and beating down party-spiiit, 
and so dexterously and gently did ho use his {>ovver, that the 
unconstitutional authority with which he had been vested in 
case of necessity hardly made its appearance at all, and the 
affairs of Jamaica began once more to flow in the channel of 
order and routine. His chief difficulty was with the Baptist 
missionaries; but even with them his suavity and his firmness 
produced their effects; and wiien he left Jamaica, the gratitude 
and res})ect of all classes followed hrtn. It was felt that what it 
had been possible fur a man in hts situation to do towards es-* 
pediting the solution of the grand question of the day, he had 
done; and, moreover, his special enactments for the refortn of 
the iudicixii and administrative system of the island faa<l been 
neither few nor small. At this day his memory is cherished, 
both by the blacks and the whites of Jamaica, as that of perhaps 
the best governor they have ever had. 

At the time of his second return to England in 184X, Sir 
diaries Metcalfe was ffffy-seyen yeare -of age. Ho was still 
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halo arnl hearty^ and, notwithstanding his iong^ wsidonoo in ln>L 
cliiimtcs, had the appearance of a Muff Englishman, who liad 
many tiiore years of life in him,* fie aenm looked forward to 
clohing his career as a liadieal member ot Rirliamcnt and leading 
man in home-politics. The on\v sign about him which could 
ha\e caused any alarm to himself or his friends was, that an 
nleerous affection of the face, which had first made its appear¬ 
ance during his last yoai-s in India, for whic'li he iiad consulted 
Sir Benjamin Brodio on his r<Mnrn from tho Ea^st, and which, 
notwitlibtanding tho local application sif caustics,'^inc ointments, 
and other remedies, had grown worse during liis residence ift 
Jamaica, had now apparently hecomc confirmed nn«l inerndi- 
cab*lc, lie did not anticipate any immediate danger, however; 
and wliile•submitting to jiainful medical treatment for tho chance 
of cure, went about as usual. As before, the official perstmages 
of tho metropolis were somewhat slow' in seeking out the re¬ 
turned proconsul who had done so much for them and the 
ccuintrv; and Ijc began to feel as if lie were ungratefully treated. 
An imitation to dine with the Queen—on winch occasion he met 
bir Kobeit Peel for the first time—^set all right; and Sir (Iharles 
jMctc.dfc, with ln\ Jamaica experience added to hisT Indian, was 
again at tho beck of the Crown for any service ot sufficient 
dignity to which he imght bethought competent. It was not 
long before he was again called upon to undeiuko a difficult 
}>roconbiiktP. The Whigs, three years before, had sent him to 
save Jamaica; and the Tories now, taking no account of hi.s 
doj'mant Radicalism, sent him to save the Canadas. Tho offer 
of the Governor-Ceneralship of Canada was made to him in a 
letter from Lord Stanley, as colonial s^eretaiy, in January 
1813, and ho iinine<liately accejited it. 

The month of March 1843 saw the ex-governor of our East 
Indian empire, and our largest West Indian dependency, mak¬ 
ing his way on sledges, and wrapped in furs, through the snows 
of an American winter, to the seat of his Canadian government. 
** Governor Metcalfe, ynu’Jl admit, I think, that this is a clover 
body of snow for a young country,” was the salutation made to 
him by a Yankee lunciionary on his way through the United 
States to Kingston, The difference of climate between hi.s new 
and his former governmonts, was but a metaphor of tho deeper 
difference he was to encounter in tfie matter of tlm pollticaf and 
social relations in the midst of which he was now callerl o])on to 
act. He had dealt with sleek soft Hindoos and hot Mahometans 
in India; h^ had dealt witli thick-headed blacks, and cunning 
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-.-an amiMiM of intpra^aeo in Mirb a vtograpliy.' A nap or two in the lodhui 
pkti of thoixwk night nbo fiavo been of hm, 
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creoles, and enragctlj wliite planters in Jamaica; he was now 
called upon to deal with a far more unmanageable population of 
pure whites—English, Irish, Scotch, Frencli, and American, in 
their origin—full to the brim of theories of responsible govern¬ 
ment,” ficarcely less irreverent in reality towards the British 
Crown than tlieir'Yankee neighbours, and as accustomed to 
vent their opinions and their virulence against each other through 
the press and public meetings. The real question in Canada, in 
fact, was, whether the Governor-Generalship, as the tie betwecMi 
the dependency and the mother country, should be anything or 
Nothing; whether Canada should be governed by at* Executive 
Council of ministers put in ofiice b^ the majority in the Canadian 
House of HepresentatiVes, and changed according to the state of 
parties in that House, just as the ministry is changed.in Britain 
—the Governor-General acc'ornmodating himself to these changes, 
and shifting from party to party, as he best could; or whether 
the (fovernor-Cieneral should j)o.ssess in himself an element of 
pow(‘r anil prerogative capable of penetrating to the country 
through the conflict of parties. It was to solve this question in 
the way in which the Ilome-Governnient wished it solved—in 
gtlicr words; if was to retain the Canadas as a portion of the 
Biitish empire—tliat Metcalfe was sent out. Ho had hard and 
delieate work of it; but, on the whole, lie succeeded. It was 
not long before lie came to a rnjituro with the leaders of tlie 
dominant Canadian party—Sullivan, Morin, Aylwin, Lafon- 
taine, Baldwin, and others—men of Irish, French, or American 
origin, and thoroughly democratic ideas. He refused to cancel 
an appointment he had made, and they resigned their oiHces as 
councillors. Canada was excited from end to end; the Parlia¬ 
ment was jimroguod; vehement speeches were made and articles 
written against old square-toes,'’ as the Governor was called; but 
“ squaiv-toes” tbougli mild was firm, and persisted in maintain¬ 
ing that he could not, as representative of the British Crown, 
allow (panada that kind of responsible government" which 
consisted in government by a leading faction. To prove his 
impartiaUty, he would not throw himself into the hands of the 
Conservative party who would haye carried him through the 
crisis; but gathered around him a few men who acquiesced in 
his views, and consented to conduct the government under him. 
He was obliged at length toTlissolve the Assembly. The result 
of the new elections, however, being in his favour, the victory 
was his; and, for the time at least, Canada was saved, to Great 
Britain. Here, also, as in the case of Jamaieo, all tjiat Metcalfe 
did,<Jr coaid do, was to smooth over a temporary crisis, and leave 
the solution of the problem actually ittvolved to the ripening 
agency of time. He had not been sent out to set at* rest the 
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question as to tho degree of self-government which Oanada should 
enjoy; he had been sent ont ex})ressly to i^^tain^ for the time, on 
behalf of the mother country, a certain negative or restraint on 
the tendency of the colony to^saids indepo^cienae; and the skill 
with which he performed his appointed task is not the less to bo 
admired that the task was temporary, and that, since ho was Go¬ 
vernor, Canada has been allowed to go on more freely in her own 
way. Moreover, considering his circumstances at the time, there 
wjw something hcioic in tho patience and bravery with whicli ho 
fought out so harassing a business. At the time when ho was 
Insisting the attacks of the energetic ('unadian dontocrats, and 
abating the fury of tho opposite faction, and transacting all the 
woi\ of his otKce when lliat work was doubled, ho was, to his 
own knowledge, dying by inches. Tho cancer in his face had 
made such rivagcs, that the only question was bow inaiiy months 
longer his painful hie could [wssibly bo protracted. TJio tor¬ 
ture of now medical operations was borne in vain; at length, 
his fu ticnlation was affected, and lie could hardly go out. In 
one ot Ins letters iio writes, there is a hole through the tlietk 
into the interior of the nioutli.'^ ‘ In the midst of those sufterings^ 
tlie extent of which was not known to tho ministers at haying, 
letters brought him the inj^ligcnce that, by the recommenda¬ 
tion oi Sir Robert Peel, thc^ueen had been pleased to bestow 
on him a peerage in coiisiderarion of hi** eminent services. Tiro 
ju*ws reached iiiiii early in 1845 ; and a few tnontlis later, feel¬ 
ing his end approaching, lie begged leave to iv-jigr* his Guv<*r- 
n(u^hip. The Government at home hastened, with many 
exjuessioiis of sympathy, to relieve tho dying mnir; he re¬ 
mained at his post till his presenee was no longer necessary; 
and in December 184.5, he again sot foot in Kngland. 

A few months of lingering and painful decay were now all 
that remained of the life of Jjor’d Metcalfe. In tho spring of 
1846, his closed carriage w'as to be .seen in the drive in ilyde 
Park, and th% fashionable world taking their pleasure there 
would catch glimpses of tho poor bandaged face within. Old 
friends vied with each other in their condolences; and testimonies 
of respect from public bodies, and from tlie scenes of his former 
jTule, came plentifully in. Addresses from Canatla were not 
wanting. Ill as he was, he wrote letters oi reply; attended to 
the other duties which courtew required of him; and even*took 
an interest in the political anairs of tho day. In July he left 
London for a country retreat at Uasingstoke; and here, sur¬ 
rounded by his nearest relatives, patient and gentle to the last, 
and expressing, with his latest breath, the hopes and beliefs of a 
Christian, he died on the 5th of September*, in the sixty-second 
year of bis age. He was buried in the parisli-church of Wink- 
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field, near his family estate of Fern Hill j and on a marble-tablet 
in that chinch is tlie^following inscription to his memory, con¬ 
tributed h> Mr. Macaulay—an epitaph a") singularly exact in its 
terms that in (lie p.^ca of general history no other epitome will 
be needed of tlie lile ol Charles Metcalfe:— 

“ Nimv this Slone is laid Charles Theophilus, first and last Lord 
Metcalfe, a slate.snian tried in many high posts and ditTionlt conjunc¬ 
tures, and found eipial to all. The three greatest dependencies of 
the British Crown were successively entrusted to hi.s care. In India, 
his fortitude, his wisdom, his probity, and his modetHtion, arc lu'ld 
in honouiahlo rememhranee by men of many races, languages, and 
religions. In Jamaica, still cotiMllsed by a social revolution, ho 
calmed the c\il passions which long suffering had engendered in one 
class, and long duiniu.ition in another. In Canada, nut recoieied 
from the e.i1amitics of eivii war, he leeoneiled contending factions to 
each other and to (he molher-coiiptry. Ihiblic esteem w.is the ju'tt 
reward of his public virtue, but tho^e only who enjojed the privilege 
of his friendship eoiild appreciate the whole worth of his gentle and 
nobla nature. Co>tly monuments in Asiatic and Aniorieau cities 
attest the gratitude of nations which he ruled; this tablet rccoids the 
Sorrow and the piiile with which iiis memory is clieiished by prnato 
adi^tion. lie was born the .30th day of January 1780. He died . 
tbc 5th day of September 1846.” Jjjjf 

Tliere aru many reflections whmli the survey of a life like that 
of Lord Metcalfe is calculated to suggest ^Ve shall indicate one 
or two which present themselves to us as perhaps tho most 
obvious. 

Ill the first place, then, the survey of such a life is calculated 
to bring impressively to notice the fact—otherwise known, indeed, 
but wliich wo often forget—that there is always going on, over 
the world, an immunse quantity of negotiation or business, 
necessary for keeping society peacefully and healthily together, 
and requiring for its due performance a vast amount of aptitude 
and talent; ami yet tran.sacting itself so nmclj, as a matter of 
course that wo hardly take am retrospective account of it, 
or of the merit involved in it. There are two views as to the 
manner in which this mass 'of vnSgotiation, business, adminis¬ 
tration, official activity, or whatever we choose to call it, has 
come to exist ijome regard it as tlie accumulated result of a 
necessary action of men upon each other towards the production 
pf rule and system, and hold that, inasmuch as there will always 
be supedority somewhere, apd as this superiority' will always bo 
impr^^g itself upon ivlmt is inferior, and altering old arrange- 
mew and making new ones, the necessity of official and adminis- 
w'e agency in ^e world will never oeasa. Others hoM that all 
Pclal businessaad machinery are of purely negative value^that 
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is. that their end is not to add anything positive to society, 
but only to aet preventively, So as to dmiinish the tendency 
which exists in each part of sociely to violate tho liberty of the 
rest; and that consequently, as society advjrtices, and the habit of 
mutual non-inttnference becomes more ingrained in the human 
ronstitution, there wdl bo no work Iclt for our cumbrous ma¬ 
chinery oflaw, governniGiit, and official management, and it will 
iease to exi-»t, According to this view, all governing and officirl 
arrangements are simply devices necessary in a rude state of 
soGict} for [ireserving the equilibiium; according to the other 
they contribute positively to civilisation. 15ut, whichever view is* 
adopted, it is clear that, in the present stage of the world, a vast 
quantity of official and administrative agency is necessary for 
tiie cohesion of society in every part of the globe—more lieccs- 
saiy in some parts than in others, but necessary in all. In other 
words, ill no pait of the world •which we are acquainted with 
can a civil service be dispensed with—that is, an apparatus f)ir 
submitting the mass of men to a central authoiity, forgiving to 
ov'ents as they aiise a certain predcterniiiiccl direction, for bend¬ 
ing human wills and regulating the social movement. For thcr 
purposes of mere cohesion, if for nothing more, every society- 
must set apart a portion of its members, and invest tlicm profes¬ 
sionally with the functions ofthe civil service, ictaining more or 
less power to call them to account. In every community a cer¬ 
tain number of men must sit at desks, write lct(( rs, hold con¬ 
versations, negotiate agreements, and the like, in behalf tho 
community as a whole, and towards certain cuds wdiich the com¬ 
munity is supposed to aipi at. Look at Metcalfe's life. Is it 
not clear that when he was sent to negotiate with tho Sikh chief, 
Uunjeet Singh, so as to iiv the relations of British India to the 
Punjab—or, again, when he was placed at Delhi in the midst of 
a debris of Hindoo chiefUiiicies and principalities, among which 
he was to act for BritisJt interests—or, ggaiti, when ho was simi¬ 
larly placed in the Deccan—or, again, when ho was a member of 
■ the Supreme Council of India, impressing his notion.s, hy means 
of minutes, on the face of the whole peninsula—or, again, when 
he was Governor-Gcneral^—ho was, in each and all of these situa¬ 
tions, performing work absolutely indispensable at the time, if 
Indian society was not to be allowed to fly to pieces ? Sq in 
Jamaica, and so in Canada. There were in these countries real 
exigencies for which an immediate outlay of activity w’as re¬ 
quired ‘f and from an idea oi lus Htness for these exigencies 
Metcalfe was chosen hmt to govern the one and then the other. 
And Metcalfe was but one of a thousand scattered Englishmen 
and Scotchmen all labouring in a similar manner, some in 
swamps and jangles, some in cities, some with the tongae> some 
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with the pen, in this^ same business of colonial government and 
administration. In Mr. Kayo’s book we meet with the names 
of many Indian contemporaries of Metcalfe—Sherers, Malcolms, 
Bayleys, Coles, Swintons, Russells, Elphinstones, Edmonstous, 
Adams, Lusliingtons—all engaged, along with him, some in one 
dej)aitment,sonie in another, some with Mat and others in com¬ 
parative obscurity, in managing for British purposes the thousand¬ 
fold elements of that motley-tawny population of Hindoos and* 
Mohamodans, the temporary rule of which Britain had under¬ 
taken. The tide of time has rolled over these men and all that 
'they did, so that only old Indians associate with their names 
any accurate notion of what their tasks w'cro and how they j)er- 
fornied them; and yet we know that, as certainly as a ])articu]ar 
sulphate consists of a particular acid induced ok a particular 
nlktdi, so certainly would the present state of India not liavc been 
what it is but for the infusion Sjf the life-long activity of these 
veiy men, and no others, into the last half century of its history. 

. And this, accordingly, is the great point—that, as a civil service 
ever;y whore exists, so the functions of that service may be per¬ 
formed ill, well, or indifferently. However low we estimate the 
power of individuals as compared with*the action of general 
causes and tendencies, w^c cannot but allow that it may have 
depended on the fact that it was J^otcalfe, and no one else, that 
went in the year 1839 to govern Jamaica} that that island was 
not plunged into the horrors of a war between blacks and 
whites; and tiiat it may fiave depended on the fact that it was 
JMetcalfe, and no one else, that was sent in 1843 to govern 
Canada, that that colony has not thrown off allegiance to 
Britain, and set up as a republic, or attached itself to the Ame¬ 
rican union. This it is that makes a good biography of an 
efficient civil servant—^such as Mr. Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe”— 
so valuable an addition to our literature. We have had plenty 
of lives of naval and mifitary commanders, the brilliant nature 
of whose exploits, and the greatness of the changes in which 
* they assist, attract the oye to them; bat it is a good sign that 
we are beginning to be aware of' the importance of that steadier 
and less obtrusive species of social fmnacement which the civil 
service repre^nta^ and that accounts of men eminent in this 
service are beginning to be in demand. American literature has 
tnore works of this kind than Our owp. 

But, farther, the life of Metcalfe illustrates the fact, that ex¬ 
cellence in the civil service, superior^ skill in the business of 
administration, ne^tiation, the like, is to be acquired by, 
and cannot pr^rly be acquired without, a special education 
and training. This, indeed, is a truth which might readily be 
known without demonstration. Oovemmeut, administration. 
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negotiation, are particular exercises and applications of human 
faculty, and, in so far, are capable of beirig erected into profcs' 
sions, and made matters of appronticesliip^d discipline, Tlio 
mere power of sitting at a desk for so ninny hours a day, ami 
writing or copying so many folios, docs not come by nature or 
by academic culture; it is a |>ower which only drill can give. 
So with the art of negotiating a bargain, intimating a decision, 
or terrifying a Sikh or a Caffre chief. Long ago, Socrates u«ed 
to insist on the fact that there was an art of governing, capable 
of being specially learnt, just as there w^as an art of steering a 
ship known only to thoso who had acquired it. At the nresenC 
day;^ however, when society teems with politicians, and when 
many a jnan w'ho cannot govern his temper thinks he could with 
case govern •Canada, this truth is well-nigh forgotten. The 
business of governing is like that of writing leading articles or 
driving a gig—all men think they can do it, till they try it. The 
life of Aletcalfc is calculated to supply a corrective to this error. 
|With very superior natural endowments, there can be no donbfc 
that Metcalfe owed liis acknowledged skill and dexterity as an 
administrator and diplomatist to the circumstance that he had 
been apprenticed in his seventeenth year to administration and 
di]>lomncy as a profession, and that during his whole life he liad 
been subjected to a training in this profession, rising gradually 
from subordinate to higher places, and cariying all his experi¬ 
ence and power of self-control along with him. it is even worthy 
of remark, in this connexion, that he always stuck, as resolutely 
as he could, to one lino of service—avoiding tlio i*cvenue and 
judicial departments, and keeping to the political, as that for 
wJiich he had a taste, and in which ho wished to excel. It is, 
then, a fact of consequence, that, though the civil service in all 
its brunches’will flourish best when it is best stocked with gene¬ 
ral faculty, yet that faculty must be trained within the service 
itself^ and trained differently for different branches of it. Society 
can stand much better the trained action of official mediocrity, 
than the random action of genius unaccustomed to harness,« 
Hence—and Metcalfe is an instance in point here, too—there is 
something perhaps provisionolly advantageous in that habit which 
still so largely exists in Britain, of drawing onr legislators and 
governing omcials from a limits number of families, constitut¬ 
ing a kind of hereditary governing caste or aristocracy. ’The 
mei'e thought of being born to the profession of governing i$^ in 
itself, a part of the necesWy training A young Marquis of A., 
a young Imrd B, C., or a young Sir D, K., looking forward from 
his childhood to Parliament and official life as his profession, 
imbibes certain traditions which are of use to him, and, In¬ 
deed, in many cases, undergoes a special drilling, which, how- 
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ever dull lu* i<«, makes him more at home in hla hereditary 
bminess tl).m a man^ of equal or oven of better parts, not so 
trained, nould lie. Aietcalfc was not exactly born a member of 
the Jlritish jinverninj^’ caste; but ho was boin a raeinbei* of the 
poloni.il no\ ei nin^ caste. Ills father was an East India Director; 
he was pushed into tlio Indian service as a matter of course; and 
his subsequent career was the result of a comparative trial of his 
qualifications for that service as compared with those contem¬ 
poraries who were pushed into it in a similar manner. Perhaps 
he ovvtd somethinj» of his success during the tn»tlier part of his 
Career to his father’s wealth and position in the In lia House; 
but, on the whole, his promotion seems to have been fairly earned 
by desert. Ilis reputation, at all events, among his cocialsjV.vs 
always that of a first-cla‘»s man. How he would hawe forc'd under 
a moie open svstem of initial admission into the scivice we cannot 
say. This', indeed, is the chief improvement which the move¬ 
ment for a icflirm in our civil service piomiscs—that, with a com¬ 
mand of the best natural talent, and the highest nccumplishmeiits 
to be found in society at large—and not as hitherto in certain 
{tfirtions of it either aristocratic or connected with the aristocracy 
-rrprovjsion will also be made for the special training of that 
talent and those accoinjilishmcnts for the uses for which they are 
destined. As soon as this change extends itself to the higher 
ofllces, the reform will bo com])lete, and a governing caste in the 
present sense will exiNt no longer. 

Again, the life of Lord Metcalfe is interesting, as presenting 
to u*!, fur closer study, a specimen of at least one fine type of 
the official or administrative character. Ihere is no doubt that 
Metcalfe was not a man of profound, original, or very compre¬ 
hensive genius. Never, in the course of all that Mr. Ivaye 
quotes from liim, do we alight upon one largo generalization, 
one massive thought, one brilliant or piercing perception of 
what lies below the surface, one trace of a great or daring spirit. 
He was not one of those men of action whose action is based on 
reserve of great, general principles respecting men or things, 
or is dictated by a swift and splendid inventiveness. Among 
bis contemporaries in the world of statesmeni and even among 
his contentporaries in Indian and Colonial administration, there 
were men greater than he in these respects. The passages w^e 
have" quoted fi-otn his Indian minutes give the measure of his 
Intellect as a man capable of generalities, even in the particular 
fields of Ilis labour} and they exhibit a sound force of im- 
and nothing more. iKotwithstamling what his 
er says of hia letters and minutes^ they seem to ns 
and though eWar and well written, somewhat diffuse 
nees, not much removed above cultured 
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On the whole, we shoald not call Metcalfe, from what we can 
learn of him, a great statesman, or even ajgreat proconsul. Ue 
had neither a sufficient stock of large conjunsic^s, nor sufficient 
daring and inventiveness, to have enallotl him to grapple with 
the great problems either of Britisli or Colonial society. But as 
a negotiator—as a roan appointed by others to do certain official 
work, the limits of which were pre^ciibed b;y higb««^ authorities 
—or even as a man capable of dealing with difficulties and ob¬ 
stacles in administrative practice—he presents a singular combi¬ 
nation of qualities. A sound and strong understanding, the 
culture of a gentleman, unimpeachable integrity and con? 
&< lentionsness, generosity and liberality of dealing, great industry 
and* powers of work—these are qualities essential in all men 
placed as he was; and he had them in a high <legree. 1 here 
was, moiwvcr, a fine pecnliarity in Ins character, visible 
through all these, which distinguished his whole career, and in 
which, perhaps, consisted tho secret of his success. Mr. Kayo 
defines this peculiaiity by tho word straifjhtforwardmss, lii 
some respects tho word is well chosen. Candour, absence of 
nnstification, straightforwardness, is a marked characteristic of 
nil that w^e hear of Metcalfe, and of all that came from his petL 
lie tells plainly the state of the case when ho is sending infttf- 
mation about any matter; he never coftccals his differences of 
sentiment in writing to a friemfj ho criticises his superiors 
freely; and if there U any misunderstanding with his superiors, 
he persists in clearing it up. There is also a strong sense or 
what is due to himseli, and a prompt sensitiveness to indignity 
and injustice. Were we, however, to specify what seems to ua 
to have been Metcalfe’s finest and most effective peculiarity, aK 
a public man, we should say it was his firm suavity of temper. 
From first to last we sec in him a decided opinionativeness, and 
from first to last we see this conjoined with extreme sweetness 
and gentleness. To this gentle opinionativeness be owed much 
of his sneecss. If he iiad an opinion—and he had one on almost 
every subject that came in lus way, thus proving that ho was 
fitted for pracfical life—he adhered to it firmly; put he never**^ 
lost his templar in maintaining it He never Cavilled about a 
trifie/’ was Xiord William Benfidek’s character of him, ** and he 
never yielded to me am a pdint of importatic©.’’ Tliis it wc^ tlmt 
made mip so excellent as a negotiator, and that fitted him so 
peculiarly for the various coiSsjhnctures in which he was tried, 
His triiimphs yrere Jiht sp much tliose of^eat facnlly, as of a 
sound firm head,’And a sw^eet temper. People respected him, 
and were drawn td him afiectIcmateTy, evett when he was standing 
opt against them at^d keefitpg to hla point In this respept M 
is a matt td be storied ht aJ) th^ il^ho have feith in the ttrmdtH 
fou/acat NO. tmt 
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of suavUer in modof fcrtiter in re, Unopinioti^tive people ha\e 
AO business to cnga^ in active Itfe^ for active Hfe consists in 
ilnpressing on aociety' what one has no dottbt about; but 
suavity m the mode of carrying out one’s opinions is more rare 
than the opposite. Metcalfe was great m this^ and hence ho 
saved Canada. 

The last remark suggested to us by Metcalfe's life may be 
summed up in the phra$e*^we wiU coin a Benthamism for the 
sake of brevity—transferabdity^ of ofHcial a}ititade. Metcalfe 
served thirty-seven years in India; thence he was removed to 
Jamaica) and called upon to act in a society and auud circum¬ 
stances very unlike those of India; and; Anally; with tho tinge 
of two torrid climes on his cheek, he appeared in furs amid "the 
snows of Canada* Here was a regular giadation of difficulty, 
and yet, in Macaulay's words, he was found e^ual to all the 
conjunctures in which he was tried. The lesson is that, difioi 
as communities and societies may m race, customs, religion, and 
all other such respects, there is yet a certain general knack, or 
art of governing men, which may be earned mther and thither 
like a portmanteau Of this transferability of administrative 
falent, our Colonial history has fhinished various examples, 
blit none more sinking than LoM Metcalfe. 
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There is no department of ktio^ivledp in which so little pix>- 

f ress baa be^ made aa that: Ifental Philosophy. The 
nman mind has been studied as if it word independent of the 
jbpdyy gud, eenerallyjspeskifl^ by philosophers who possessed a 
^mpa^tlreTy smati share of pby4cal knowledge. No attempt, 
jbas D^n made to eEaimine its phenomena by the light of 
^ cpenment and obsenratfon, dr fp anab^e the|» in Wr ahpdrmal 
ihasea,^ when modided by'eRtm^fd S&nuence^ or J^y^th|> .y^ons 
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conditions of that coinj)le3S; and ro>s|^ons orgaiiizatipn on which 
hfo and its functions depend. The* sci* of mind, thercfoce, 
if it can be called a science, cannot boasr of many indisputable 
trutlis, or many admitted laws. Withou^ata, without axioms, 
without definitions, it propost a problems which it cannot solve; 
it draws corollaries firom assertions vvhich aie not proved; and 
however ingenious have been its cultivators, their ingenuity has 
been more displayed in overturning the speculations of their 
predecessors than in establishing their own. Nor is this a resrift 
vi^hich ought^ to sni prise us. Viewed as material by one in# 
quirer, as spiritual by another, and by others as tnjsterionsly 
copjpoundpd of both, the human nifnd escapes the cogniz¬ 
ance of^ sense and reason, .and lies, a waste field with a northern 
exposui'e, niiJon which ever} passing speculator casts his mental 
tareS, choking any of tho good seed that may liavo sprung up 
towards maturity. • 

During the last century, howeVer, the attention of plijsicians 
and physiologists has been directed to new classes of inenta 
pbonoinena, which havo excited much difference of opinion, anc 
in tho inquiries and discussions to which these phenomena hart 
given rise, a new light has been ihrovni on tlic mysterious agencies 
irom which they spring. The high pretensions of mesmerism, 
in wiiich blindfold man fancies he sees tho distant in space, and 
the remote in time; and those of plirenology, in w hich ho scans 
what is spiritual through screens of bone and folds of epidermis, 
have been reduced to their proper level, and the few truths 
which thev really embiaco have taken their place among the 
sober results of inductivo science. But no sooner had those 
mental errors been exploded, and the moral atmosphere cleansed 
from their noxious exhalations, tlian new heresies arose, more 
fanatical in their character, though foituuately less powerful iu 
their grasp—heresies resting, in some eases, on slender founda¬ 
tions of truth, but in others on the morbid suggestions of diseased 
and distempered imaginations Wo allude, as our readers will 
see, to phreno-mesinerism, electrcnbiology, table-turning, spirit- 
rapplt»g, and all those influences )et unnamed, which are sup¬ 
posed to reside in the human body, and to control, not only ibe 
corporeal and mental condition of man, but to communicate fd 
dead matter new qualities and jiQWere. ^ 

When these different heresies were occupying the public 
mind, and raging with epidemic fury among ail ranks of society, 
but most virulently amorg the educated classes, it was in vaiu to 
ujmeal to experience or to reason. The scepticism of the scien¬ 
tific inqmrer was met by an array of fects which he had scarcely 
the (^urage to quesilnu. The child appealed to tho never 
questrhhedrtesifmQny of a father, the pupil to tliat of hta tea^r, 
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lihd dtisen to that of his pastor^ the presbyter to hw diocesan \ 
and a mass of evidenc^' was thus coliected which Imt few philo¬ 
sophers wore able to analyze. When the sdentiBc sceptic did 
venture to doubt, he^as htinself sonimoned within the magic 
circle, and often found himself tinder the same infiuence} and a 
witness to the same results by which bis broths conjurors were 
misled. Under such circumstances^ it was in vain to resist an 
epidemic, for which self-cxhausUon was the only remedy. It 
accordingly assumed a variety of forms, each more wild and 
towerinn than its predecessor. Without a medium to carry it, 
it rushed into the unseen world, summoning the dead'feom their 
graves,—the saints firom their place of bliss,—the wicked from 
their penal settlement,~*-and the very God of nature from his 
throne. The fury of the moral tornado was thus, (piiekly cx- 
pmided. Man—credulous and worshipping man-*T8tood aghast 
on the threshold upon which he bad been thrown, and, with 
opened eye, saw scattered around him the few fragments of 
truth upon which he had erected his Titanic superstructures. 

In venturing to dcsscribe to our readers these various forms of 
the mysterious and supernatural, and attempting to inquire into 
their true nature and origin, the writer of this article feels that 
he has, at least, one qualification which may fit him for the 
task. Accustomed to researches of a rigorous kind {-^sufficiently 
credulous, too, to admit the truth of well authenticated pbeno^ 
mena which be cannot understand, or reconcile with existing 
laws i-~^nd believing that there are mysterious inflnences in the 
spiritual and matenal world which jbsive not yet been explained, 
he willin^y studied the various mysteries of which he is now to 
treat, discussed them with their most devoted adherents, and 
took such pains to inquire into the accuracy of their results, 
that he has been ranked among the most crcdolous of their 
supporters. 

^ At a very early stage of the inquiry, it was obvious that sorpe 
of the most increaiblc resuite^ome of tliose, fixr example^ whi^ 
were obtained In electro-biology, were reel phenomena, though 
asertbed to influences that had no existence i sEud notwithstend* 
ing that these phenomena were sNM^y detiiid and deiumnned as 
tricks by physiologists and strepiii^ of all degree^ yet we have 
now the satisfaotbn of seeinn them adopted by the most eminent 
and ]^ilo8ophioal of mt physicians, $lr Henry Holland has^ 
parthmlariy distinguished himselft in the bvestigaiion of that 
IwancH of bent4 ftysiolc^ wbi^dt treats of ind«^nce nf the 

mhid over the boay» and m the two interesilfig ivolmbee which 
we fa avtkp lafced at W head of^ottr hat of boo)te, ^ has presented 
us i»i?the valdaUe resulto at ishich he ^ Dn- 

sttn^l^ted in sitodern sobpOe); In all its iNranchesb ^ • 

it 6 ^ ^ 
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i\i11y the lights which it beers in the elucidation ot* 

mental phenomena, and haa convinced ^a how much might 
have been achieved by the metenl^aiciam had he been guided 
in his inquirtes by the never iliekering tc^h of physical lmow> 
ledge. But it is not merely from their bearing on the exciting 
'questions of the day that the Writings of Henty Holland 
possess a peculiar interest. They are replete with lessons of high 
instruction to the medical profes^on, so nigh, indeed, that we can 
scarcely consider a physician entitM to practise liis profession, 
who has not drunk deeply in the lessons of wisdom and exiierieace 
which these volumes contain. Free from the technical diseuft* 
sions which can be relished only by the practitioner, the general 
reader will find in the ** Medical ^tes and Xt^exions’^ of our 
author, 1infi»r«nation not only interesting but useful to liim, either* 
in reference to his own be^th, or to that of others of which be 
h the guardian. It is only^ however, to that portion which ror 
lates to mental philosophy, that we can at present call the attention 
of our readers, and we shall find it of peculiar value in reference 
teethe different subjects of which we have to treat. 

In the discussion of questions of a medical nature, we must 
not expect that kind of evidence which we are accustomed ^ 
demand in questions of law or of physical science. The prin** 
riplc of life, and the action of the mind on the bodily organs, 
introduce new and complex relations, which expose all ouif 
reasonings to new sources of error. Sir Henry Holland justly 
states, in his preliminary chapter on this interesting subject, 
that it is the want of a right understanding of m^ical evi¬ 
dence which makes the mass of mankind so prone to be deceived 
by impostors of every kind f whether it he the idle fashion as 
to particular rmnedies, or the worsen because wider, deception of 
some system professing to have attained at once what the most 
learned and acute observers have laboured after for ages in 
vain f** and he subsequently mentions the important fact, that 
during the last tvi^nty years, omitting all lesser instances, he 
has known the lase and decline of five or six fashions in medical 
doctrine or treatment; some of them a^cting the name of 
systems, and all deriving too much support from credulity, or 
other causes, even among medical men themselves.^ The same 
^fSculties which are thus inherent in all medic^ questions, are 
increased tenibld in examination of tiiOse sciences lalse^ so 
caHed, which are trosted in the works under our oonsideraf^cm* 

If medioal men, hi|^ly eckrcatod> and occupying a distbigmsH^ 
soeial p^dlon, have b^n seduced ^he aowr paths of tbmr 
profMon Into new and ephemeral aystems which fashion aaue«i 
tions and impo^ure sustfun^ we rum not wonder at the » 
of wiMer theorm whe*e the illiteoata^ and the , 
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ine.\perienccd arc the adepts, and where other conjurors, male 
and female, tamper ivitU the laws of the ndioral and roatorial 
universe, and lay cl^'m to infiuetlces and powers which the 
Almighty has never,(J»ut in his Word, granted to the wisest and 
the best of his creatures. 

One of tho most important topics discussed by Sir Henry' 
iroliund,,and one which we shall find very applicable in the future, 
is the influeiiee of mental attention, or of the direction of con¬ 
sciousness, either voluntarily or involuntarily, on our bodily 
organs. The effect of concentrated attention in increasing the 
fiUensityof our ordinary sensations, has been recently studied by 
various physiologists, but its influence over our bodily organs had 
only been casually noticed. Independent of the effect of mchtal 
bmotion upon the heart and the organs of circuletian ‘ and re¬ 
spiration, the simple centering of the consciousness upon that 
organ often quickens and distuebs its action. It will give, as 
Sir Henry Holland observes, “ a local sense of artoriAi pulsa¬ 
tion whore not previously felt; and excite or augment those 
singing and rushing noises in the ears which probably depe^jd 
on the circulation through the capillary vessels.” In the acts of 
ygwniug, coughing, and sneezing, tlio same iiifluenco is dis¬ 
tinctly exhibited. In like manner a sense of weight,‘oppression, 
uneasiness, and nausea, is ])i'oduced in the stomach; and the 
organs of deglutition and articulation are similarly affected, as is 
shewn in the occasional diffeculty of swallowing, and in tho act 
of stammering. To Jio same principle Sir Henry ascribes some 
of the alleged facts in Ilomojopathy, such as the long train of 
symptoms, sometimes amounting to hundreds, which are cata¬ 
logued as proceeding from infinitesimally small quantities and 
simstances inert or insignificant in other manner of use.” The 
local sensations for whidi the patient thus socks generate one 
another, and are often excited by the mere expectation of their 
occurrence,’’ In illustration of the same principle, Sir Henry 
refers to those changes produced in what are called the ocular 
SDcctra of luminous objects, when the eyes are closed. These 
changes often take place involuntarily, and it is the opinion of 
some writera of authority that tHose coloured spectra pas? from a 
positive to a negative state till they gradually fade away. The case 
which Sir llenr;^ Holland mentions, as observed bv himself, of a 
picthre of the window whdly disappearing ^r a short time, and 
fceing recalled for a sliort time, thoi^h less vividly, by the atten¬ 
tion being directed iq it, is one which in many thoosand tnala we 
have never seen, apd.we are disposed to think that it was the more 

f iersistent negative or reverse image which he $aw. When the 
ight ia y^ i&ong so as i^werfully to affect the eye, the positive or 
dlre^i^i^eofthc object is instantly recalled, and ooraUtnor might 
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liavo advaDta]^ous}y referred to the reniarkablc results obtained 
by Sir Tsaao Sfewton and others upon fha mteresting subject. 
Having looked upon the son in a looking-|mass; and studied the 
coloured spectra which were fbus produceof Sir Isaac brought 
his eyes to such a pass that he could look upon no large object with> 
out seeing the son before liim, so that he durst neither write nor 
read but to recover the use of his eyes, 1^ shut himself up in a 
dark chamber for three days together, and used all meairi to 
divert his imaghiation from the sun» For if I thought upon 
liim,” he says, I presently saw his picture though 1 was In the 
dark, but by keeping in the dark, and employing my mind upon 
othojjthings, I began in three or four days to have some use of 
ui}'’ eyesjagain; and by forbearing to look upon bright objects, 
recovered chan pretty well, tfaougli not so well but that for some 
months after^ the spectrum of the' sun began to return as often as 
I began to meditate upon the pBenomeiia, even though I lay in 
hod at midnight with my curtains drawn. But now 1 have been 
very well for many years^ though 1 am apt to think if I durst 
venture my eyes 1 couI<l still make the phantasm return the 
power of my fancy. 

The influence of concentrated attention upon our muscular 
structure or action, is a bvanph of the subject of peculiar interest. 
Th^'e can be no doubt that it gives rise to new aud specific sensa¬ 
tions, “ communicates movement to objects with w’bich the muscles 
are in contact, and even unconsciously renders 'iich movement 
conformable in direction to tlie expectation entertained.” Hence 
wo are Icfl to the explanation of tho divining rod, of the move¬ 
ments in tho magnetoscopc, and of various phenomena exhibited 
in the mesmeric or clectro-biological state, and in those singular 
conditions of the body in which the organs of sensation are more 
strongly impressed by the internal operations of the mind, than 
by the direct action of external objects. 

From this very interesting subject Sir Henry Holland pro¬ 
ceeds to consider the mental functions and })henomcna in tneir 
continuity, of as a series of states passing continually into one 
another without those lines of arbitrary demarcatioa which lan> 
guage has imposed upon them. In illustrating this principle by 
examples from each class of familiar mental phenomena, our 
author requests the reader to place Himself in tho crowded ^reet 
of a city. Qbjects of siglit painted upon his retina. The 
tympanum of his ear vimules with various sounds: odours ever 
va^ng, eaccito Ids olfactory ueryes, and he is every moment jostled 
by'thd passer by. One only of ekeh of these sensations is dis- 
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int&e i«vefe. 
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tlndily present to his mind. In order to }>rQye thiS; let him try 
to attend at mce to tto figures of two persona before him; or to 
two distinct sounds, Und he will find it imposaibld. Or if he 
« passes suddenly in^ a train of inVrard thought, all the external 
objects then crowded around viterly dteamear. . , . . Eve^ 
sense sleeps while the mmd is" thus avi^Ko and active within 
itself.” An exain|>l^niore familiar in sedentary life i8**eoually* 
illustrative of this important principle. You are engaged in ab^ 
struct study—the vessel of the mind is moored to some exciting 
idea. The clock strikes, and you do not hear it. A friend 
enters, and you- do not see him* He addresses you, and you do 
not hear him. He tries to rouse you, but he mils i and till the 
mental anchor is weighed and the vessel floats freely on ocean 
of thought, yon are unable to hold converse with'* 5 our friend. 
In these cases we are npt satisfied that the extentkl objects uttciiy 
disappear. The auditory nervo; we are persuaded,' vibrates to 
the sound of the clock, and the unseen friend is painted on the 
retina. The sound is heard, and the image is seen, but no atten¬ 
tion is paid to either. It is only, wo conocive, when the same 
nervous filaments are called upon to carry simultaneously to the 
brain two difierent sensations, that there is an entire disappear¬ 
ance ot one of the external objects* 

That the mind possesses the power, by volition, of regulating^the 
succession of its states, or of selecting and arranging the objects 
of Its perception, or of its thoughts, has been satisfactorily shewn 
by 8ir Henry floliand. This power he illustrates by the fact, 
that when we look at the pattern of a paper-hanging or of a car- 
})et regularly figared> the e^e will, sometimes, 1^ separate acts 
of attention, perceive in succession different patterns, each nattorn 
being made up of different lines. We have often made tnis ex¬ 
periment, but wo never saw the fact produced by lines. It suc¬ 
ceeded with us only w^ben the successive forms wfire of different 
coloulra. When the colours of a carpet, for exmnple. were red 
and greefif the red pattern would alone be visible, and dien the 
green alone. This experiment, we believe, will 'Succeed only 
when the i^ind is otherwise occupied than with the carpet, and 
the attention casually dir^cte^* to it. tTbe separation of the 
patterns is very moment^,, bwin^ to the inability^ of the 9^9 to 
maintain the vision of objects not seen along its dns. 

Having thtKt sHewn^ that eatih *nbjnct'nr act of ccnscitmanesa 
exi^odes momentarily all alotely tbev inaypr6> 

or follow it Br Henty procee*^ to point out ^ the changjte 
which disoKse'often produces in tbcrlteccesaion of these notil jOf 
the • Xfi Some cases, of oonrs^ a cOnriderahle time^soiite-^^ ^ 
times a%fnUte| ekpses ** between a tjnestion at a parent ^ 
veply.*’ In extreme 'kdd these islih slmilat^^Mhess 
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in mentAl o^ration% and f]feq[u«ntly} as in diseas^ t}iay are 
attended witu, in’JcH difBculty j—<< as if a certain time for cpn- 
centration of nervous power" were neotl^ry before the in* 
tended act could be be^u. This conditiin of the mind has 
been refen^ to by IjockO; when he remarks^ that there is a 
kind of restiveuess in almost every one's mind, sometimes with'* 
out pereeiviug the cause, hogsling and standing still, and not 
able to get a Vtep forward. 

These interesting views are well illustrated by our autlior^^ 
in two long a^d valuable chapters pti Sleep, Dreaming, Insa¬ 
nity, wbiph we*would recommend to the careful perusal of our* 
readers. We can only notice those points of the subjicct which 
have immediate connexion with the topics ofwhich wo 

are to troah.^ichat coUsideis sleep as the sum of separate pleeps, 
each separate seru^ and mental faculty being at the same mo¬ 
ment in (Hderent conditions, so that some may be deemed awake 
while others are wholly wrapt in sleep. Sir Henry Holland 
considers this opinion as ** coming nearest to what may bo 
termed a just theory of sleep,” and, consequently, it may he de¬ 
scribed as consisting of a succession of states In constant varia-. 
tion,—the variation consisting not only in the different degree^ 
in wliich the sahie sense or faculty is submitted to it, but aiso in 
the different proportions in which these several powers are under 
its inffuenre,” That the particular character of sleep, both 
when produced, and during its progress, depends on the manner 
in which it is produced^ is a proposition well lUubtrated by our 
author, and exhibited m the various phenomena of Somnam¬ 
bulism, Mesmerism,. JBlectro-biology, Trance, Catalepsy, ^ 
We are leas acquainted with the mental condition of tlio somnam'* 
bulist than of any of the patients in the other states which we 
have mentioned. When sleep is produced by the passes of 
the Mesmerist, or by concentrated attention upon an object, as 
in Klectro-biology, it varies greatly,, both in kind and degree, 
from that state of simple drowsiness under which the patient 
sees, und hears, and sj^aks, and walks, to that more complete 
condition in which he reclines helplessly upon his couch, ana can 
scarcely be roused by the most exciting stimulants. In his 
curious and valuable experiments on BypnoUamj of which Hlectro- 
biology is a plagiarism, Dr. Braid has placed it beyond a doubt," 
that no SpfllaegoceVhatiaver passes from the operator to the patielat, 
a resithi of v«$t importance, a^ we shidi see, in withdrawing this 
class of mets from thc'rej^nof the supernatural. 

The quesdop has often hefa asked, why some dreams are 41s- 
tiuott^ reemiected, aud long preaemd by memory, while others ^ 
are hut imperfeewy, or at all remembered. Sir Hooiy Hbl- % 
land miHfitums two probable eam|f% Dtam^y, iliat, in the case of 
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M’elWemembered dreams, the sleep is less complete in kind— 
that peculiar t'onditi<m of brain less marked, upon which imper¬ 
fection of memory, Jf not also the exclusion of Ejpnsation, ap¬ 
peals to depend ” ho this cause he is disposed to look for “ the 
interpretation of the old notion of the somnia veru of approach¬ 
ing day. Q'he physical state of sleep is then loss perfect;—trains 
* of thought suggested, follow more nearly the couJ?bo of waking 
associhtions, and the memory retains them,while certain and 
more composed dreams are wholly lost to*the mind.” Another 
cause of w ell-remembured dreams, mentioned b}' our author, is, 
that the images and thoughts of some dreams are actually 
stronger and deeper in their impressions than those of others.” 
But though he regards this as an expression too vagufi^o'l* use,” 
we arc dis}>osed to think, that it is the primary cauBS, while the 
first is only a secondary cause of well remembered dreams. 
Dreams are often deeply imprinted on the memory, from the de¬ 
gree of terror or pleasure which they inspired,—from the Sagacity 
or absurdity which characterised them,—or from tlie visual form 
which they had created. But though dreams are fretjjuently for- 
•gotton, theyare often recollected at some distant time, and are then 
.referred to some pre\ious state of our being, in place of being 
regarded as the mere shades of former dreams, which some as¬ 
sociation, acting like the fluid which hi ings out a photographic 
picture, has distinctly restored In the rest of this interesting 
chapter. Sir Ilcin y treats of the causes which prev ent, or favour, 
or produce sleep, and the reader will here find many important 
facts, both interesting and useful. The influence of the state of 
the atmosphere upon sleep and ilreaming, which he describes, and 
which wo believe was never before noticed, well deserves the 
attention of the meteorologist, as well as of the physician. 

Before quitting the subject of sleep and dreams, wo venture 
to suggest some views which deserve at least consideration. 
Begarding the mind as ever active, and incapable of sleeping, 
ana its operations during sleep, as influenced by the condition of 
the oreans, through wliicfa it acts, we do not require to maintain 
with Bichat, that ** each separate sense or mental faculty” is at 
the same moment in diflbrent conditions, some txnng in difSsrent 
degrees awake, or in different degrees asleep. It is in the con¬ 
dition of the different parts of the brain, or intorm^um by 
wliich the mind eommunicates will) the orgeiis of seose^ that we 
nrast seek he the explanatioh of oof dreams. The mind itself 
being mcaiiablo of iktigue is equally active, and equally vigorous 
daring the night and during the day. We dream as much in the . 
dajtjill M we do at night} but in consequence of the occupa¬ 
tion we mind and the influence of external objects,,these. 
produce little or no imgutession, and w^re we fo mihe ^e 
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attempt to seise and record tlicm^ we sUonld 6nd them more or 
less characterized by all the peculuirilies which mark the visions 
of the night. Ho we not now find oursekes daily in the east) 
looking at the embattle<i field, survepringl^e sanguinary plbin, 
watching the crisis of the siege, witn^smg the massacre of a friend, 
weeping at his funeral, or triumphing with him in his de^ of 
glory? And are not these dreams of the very same nature as 
those of sleep, more ephemeral, indeed, in their duration, and 
more easily effaced by new and more direct impressions made 
upon the organs of sensation? But there is another class of 
dreams which occur previous to the approach of sleep, and wheir 
the mind is in full activity, and the body in a state of thorough re- 
poseii*i»»JheRo twilight dreams, as wc may call thorn, are brighter 
than thOTbig^thc day, and less real than those of the night. The 
mental percoptiotis are more distinct, the creations of 3ie imagi¬ 
nation more brilliant, and eveiy oi>eration of the mind more 
perfect, when unrlisturbed by the infiuenco of external objects. 
As intimatelj' connected with the topics which we are to dis¬ 
cuss in this article, wo must notice Sir Henry Holland’s inter¬ 
esting chapter ** on the brain as a double organ,” in which ho 
ably traces .some of the probable or possible effects of this exa<^t 
doubleness of parts upon the sonsoiial functions and the general 
economy of life. The division of this organ into two e()ual por¬ 
tions forms a singular contrast with the unity or individuality 
“ of consciousness, or perception, volition, memory, thought, and 
]iasstoi], which characterizes the mind in its healthy state;” and 
yet this very unity is explained by the almost exact symmetry 
in the form and composition of each hemisphere, or the muscular 
•relation of each to the organs of sense ana voluntary motion on 
each side of the body, and in the structure of the nervous con¬ 
nexions which exist between them. To tins doubleiiess of the 
nerves, and otlier organs of animal life, our author ascribes many 
disturbances in the mental faculties, and he considers it probable 
that some of them may depend on changes in the relation of 
parts to which a strict unity of action belongs in the healthy 
state. Paralysis of the organs of sense and voluntary motion 
affords numerous examples of the effects of this double structure; 
but even when the external organs are not paralyzed or defec¬ 
tive, there is often a difference in the sensibility and voluntary 
power of the tvvo sid^ of the body. Sir Henry knew a *case 
where |>l|sters, and idlext^nal stimulants, acted more powerfully 
on one'side of the body thau pn another; and there are examples 


* At ihk tbcae ths miOKi Is peeialiScljr UtM for ahstrsot iDvM%»tldiM, sadi 
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both in Ulan and the horse, of perspiration taking place only on 
one side of the body. These and other casos in which morbid 
actions and sectetionf occur more frequently in one side of the 
body than another, jg^yf according to our author, be reasonably 
attributed to variations in flie two sides of the brain, or perhaps 
also to some dheraityin that part of the system of the spinal 
cord most directly associated with the sensorial functions.^ One 
side of the brain has been found more a0'ected with atrophy than 
the other, aud what k very remarkable^ Ctuveiliiier mentions a 
case in which one hetnispoere of the brain was wholly reduced 
■by atrophy to half the dimensions of the other, without any dis¬ 
turbance of the mental faculties. As the functions of inomoiy 
and association depend on organized structure, and ai^^i^dally 
subject to the intellect and will, Sir Henry is oCfit^imion that 
they must bo affected in vaiious ways, by dibsitnilar action in 
the two hemispheres of the brain. From these cousiderutions 
he is led to the opinion, that many of the forms of mental 
derangement are doe to the incongruous action of the double 
structure When lesion or active disease affects one side of the 
brain only, the unity of action of the two sides may be disturbed; 
but even where there is neither disease, nor injury of structure, 
there may be a sufficient inequality in the two actions* to derange 
the trains of thought in a variety of ways. In certain states of 
mental derangement, and in some allied cases of hysteria, our 
author has observed tlie operation, as it were, of two minds, tlie one 
correcting the abei rations of the other. In some cases there^eemed 
to be a double series of sensations ; but tbie incongruity is observed 
chiefiy in the moral feelings. We have often had occasion,” 
says Sir Heniw, to witness acts of personal violence committed 
by those who have, at the very time, a keen sense of the wrong, 
aud remorse in committing it; and revolting language used % 
persons whose natural parity of taste and feeiiog is shewn in the 
horror they feel and express of the sort of compulsion under 
which they are labouring.” This curious fact he is disposed to 
explain ** by the presence to tlie mind of real and unreal ob¬ 
jects of sense, each successively the subject of belief, the pl^eno- 
menoA itself possibly dependirg dA the doubleness of the brain 
and of ^0 ports ministering to perception.^ This explanation, 
however, he does not think satu^ctiAy '^when complete trains 
of fought are perverted and deranged, othi^ are pre¬ 
served in sufficiently natunsl course to become a sort of watch 
imoA. the furmer^*^ and tibia only oonjectiore which he thinks ap- 
pficabk^ sQoh instances ii^^tnat ^he two states of mind are 
nevespRtly ci^ncident in tbe^ihind passing with ipcon- 
"piS ii^idi^ firom one train of thou^t or feeling to another, 
tie paint of view he refers the easea^in quteiloQ to what has 
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been called double conectommee* where the mind passes 1^ 
alternation from one state to another, each having the percffption 
of external impressions^ and appropriate mins of thought, but 
not linked together by the or^tary gradl|ioiis^ or by mutual 
memory.” Sir Henry regards the relations of tlmse two sta<^ 
(of which he has seen one or two singular examples) to the 
plienomena Of sleeps of somnambulism, reverie,’and insanity, 
as abounding in conclusions, of the deepest interest to every 
part of the mental history of man. 

Having thus presented to the reader a brief abstract of those 
portious of Sir Henry Holland’s work which will assist us in* 
explaining the various abnormal phenomena which we are about 
to con^Sdisr, we shall add at greater length some other views 
auxiliary'* Ci^is, and calculated we think to throw additional 
light on this obscure portion of mental philosophy. 

In every treatise on intellectual phenomena, our organs of 
sensation are supposed to have fulmled their highest purpose 
« when they have conveyed to the brain the impressions which 
they receive from external objects. The ideas which thus enter 
the storehouse of the mind are reproduced iu the acts of concept 
tion, memory, and imagination; but by what means they are* 
reproduced, through what channel they aro prei>euted to us* 
and in what position and direction they appear in aBsolute space, 
aro <]uestioos the solution of which has not been attempted. 
According to the views which we have been led to form, the 
organs of sense are the channels by which these ideas are repro¬ 
duced;—the retina and the other nervous expansions are the 
tablets to which the mind conveys them through the appropriate 
nerves, and these reverse impressions give to the ideas of the 
mind the same external locality as that of the objects &om 
who^ agency they were originally derived. The membi(uries of 
sensation, therefore, are the mystic boundaiy between the worlds 
of matter and of mind. They receive the impressions of external 
nature, and convey them to the mind, and by a similar process 
they t^e back ana give an external existence to those ideas which 
the mind desires to to reproduced for intellectual and sodol pur¬ 
poses. The nervous expansions, therefore, in the organs of 
sense, are the seats of two kinds of impressions, the one dirio^ 
and proceeding Bcom external objects, and the odier farms and 
proceeding acts of the wilh * 

In the healthy condition ef the mind and body,^ whett the 
organs of sensatmn ate tlm^iiithful interpreters of the exte^al 
world, the relative intepdty of the twd classes of impresstoni Is 
nicely adjusted. The Ideas <£ memmT and imagination oife 
fseble cotttpsi^ed ^th t^ons of sensation, and, in. r^ldunce te^ 
ifisihio objects* hpith bnprss$ik)us Ore painted (iitt!<|hV' 
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retina with different degrees of vivacity. When in the midbt of 
society, or surrounded with tfao beauties of the natural world, 
we summon up the scenes of former years, we become for a 
moment insensible U external objects. The mental picture, as 
transient as it is feeble, soon disappears, and the mind is again 
mider the dominion of surrounding impressions. 

TIte alfairs of life could not be earned on were the memory 
to intrude bright representations of the past into the domestic 
scene, or scatter them over tbo extorual landscape; and onr 
powers of reason and of judgment could not bo exercibed, if the 
•dazzling phantoms of the imagination wore to be mixed up with 
the sober realities of our existence. The two opposite impres¬ 
sions, iudml, could not be contemporaneous: Tho xaraei^arvous ' 
hiament which is carr;ying the forms of memory frc^itfthc sen- 
sorium to the retina, could not at the same timebc carrying 
back the impression of e.\tern*il objects from the retina to the 
brain. The mind cannot pci form two different functions at the 
same instant, and its occupation with one of two classes of im¬ 
pressions necessarily produces the extinction of tho other; but 
>0 rapid is the exercise of mental power, that the alternate 
^appearance and disappearance of tho two contending perceptions 
is no more locognisctl than tho successive observations of exter¬ 
nal objects dfiring the twinkling of the eye. Hence wo have a 
sort of physical explanation of double conscioumese already re¬ 
ferred to. When in electro-biology the operator tells the patient 
that there is a horse standing before him in a drawing-room, the 
horse is distinctly seen, while the pictures behind it on the wall 
are invisible; but when the mental picture of the horse on the 
retina disappears, the pictures again become \ tsible. 

But though in ordinary minds the relative intensities of direct 
and Inverse impressions on the retina are nicelv adjusted to the 
purposes of life, 3 et there are various causes wliich disturb that 
adjustment^ and give predominance even to the weaker influ¬ 
ence. Ill darkness and solitude, when tho external world is 
almost closed to the senses, the workings even of ordinary minds 
arc depicted in more vivid hues, and in the state between wak¬ 
ing and sleeping^ the slumbeiing a^^nses are ofWn roused by the 
glare of the pictures which flash upon tbcm from within. 

These views will be better understood if we consider in detail 
those classes of phenomena which the *ftlnd exhibii^a, when it is 
under the influence of causes whidb weaken the inmressidns of 
external ebiects, and give a preponderance to the ideas of 
and imadnation. These phenomena are exhibited in 
vi mPs s tates of me mind,— ^ ^ 

it is under the inflnence of ,some predominating’^ 
fItStemeixt of grief or of j[oy. , 
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2. When it is in a state of reverie or abstraction. 

8. When it is in an intermediate state between sleeping and 
waking. i 

4. When it is in the act of dreaming, anii in the condition of 
somnambulism. 

5. When from some derangement in the vital functions, it is 
subject to spectral illusions; or, 

6. When it is liable to occasional insanity, or in a state of 
hopeless derangement. 

^ 1. When the mind is raised above the ordinary tenor of its 

emotions by any overwhelming excitement, ail its operations * 
share in the general elevation; and all its impressions rise in 
intensilyu Objects that used to excite the highest interest and fix 
the deepesffiit/mtion, cease to exert their wonted iniluence, while 
the new idi'a with which the mind is conversant, wields over it 
an uncontrolled dominion, Excluding all other ideas by its 
vivacity and persistency, it acquires power by the very exercise 
of it, and those nerves which have been thus habituated to 
carry strong and vivid perceptions, will ofti*n rcsisst the most 
anxious ofl'orts to make them vibrato to more sober impulses. • 
Jf sudden prosperity be the cause which excites us, the gilded, 
visions of tlie future throw the past and the present into the 
shade, and the new objects which are to administer to our hap¬ 
piness are presented to our imagination in distinct outline and 
vivid colours. They stand out from the back groun I of ordinary 
lifo as things already realized,-—as objects which the sight 
actually sees^ and the touch actually feels. 

If affliction, on the contrary, Jays its cold hand on the Jieart, 

> a leaden hue is thrown over the brightest scenes of nature; the 
object which sufters, or the object which is removed, is over pre¬ 
sent, to* fill the anticipated or the real void. It is seen, it is 
heard, it is felt; its mental delineation is carried back to the 
past: it is shed over the present: it is w’afted to the future; and 
in all the impressions which the mind thus derives from the 
affections, the objects which it has summoned to our view are 
depicted in all the reality of life. Under tlie circumstances, 
however, which we have been considering, the mind is not in a 
condition to recognise the physical character of its pictures. 

2. When the mind is in a state of reverie or abstraction it is 
often so completely engrossed with the objects of its contempla¬ 
tion, as to be insensible to all surrounding impressions. The 
victim of mental abstraction neither sees, nor hears, nor feels; 
and he may even be shaken without losing hold of the train of 
thought on which his faculties are so intensely concentrated. 
Light falls upon his eye, sound vibrates through Jiis ears, and 
he is often unable to recall their impressions after his mind 
VOL. XXII. NO. XLin, N 
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lias been unbent. During tliis trance of reason the objects 
which have fixed his attention, have a reality and a presence 
with which ho is liable to invest them on ordinary occasions, 
bnt still they havcf not that physical character which may be 
recognised in other states of the mind. 

3. In the intermediate state between, sleeping and wahing the 
mind is in the most favqurable condition for examining the 
natui’e of its representations. In the darkness and stillness of 
night the reasoning faculties are capable of developing tlieir 
highest energies; and problems may then be solved and diflS- 
‘ culties surmounted which, at any other period, of the day, would 
be impregnable. A very striking example of this is displayed in 
the history of the celebrated engineer, James Brindley«iAaho was 
so truly illiterate, that he is said to have been to read 

or write. By his unrivalled powers of abstraction and raomoiy, 
he drew his plans in his mind.with sucli vividness, that he often 
executed them without committing them to paper. When ho 
was engaged in any very difficult and complex undertaking, ho 
was in the habit of retiring to bed, whore he often remained for 
. two or three days, till he had tlioroughly completed his design. 
„ So singular, indeed, was the structure of his mind, that the 
spectacle of a play, in London, disturbed to such a degree the 
balance of its mechanism, that he could not for some time resume 
his usual pumuits. 

At the time which precedes or follows sleep the mind is fre¬ 
quently in a state approximating to that of dreaming. When 
perfectly conscious of being awake, forms and shapes of various 
character often appear in the most ,vivid outline; and, in some 
oases, a dream has just commenced, while, in others, it has not 
terminated, when we are in the full possession of our senses. 
In such cases, we have made many experiments on the pictures 
tlius presented to us, and we have always been led to tbo conchi* 
sion that they are formed on the retina. They follow the mo¬ 
tions of the retina, like all impressions on that membrane; and 
we have sometimes seen them in the morning projected on the 
' bed-curtains and on the walls, and co-existing with the impressions 
of external objects. It requirea some practice to make such 
experiments, but w*^ are coufiuent that it is lu.tho power of any 
person sufRcicntly interested in tho pursuit, to obtain the most 
conclusive evidence that the mcntcu pictures presented to us 
under tho circumstances above stated, are actnm images or im¬ 
pressions on the retina, conveyed to it by the agency of tho 
i^id, and seen externally by the law of visible direction. 

Xu tlie acts of dreammg and somnambuliemf wh^ the ex- 
.ijlfrnal^orgaus are either asleep or inactive, tlie creations of the 
'Ynind acquire the eamo brightness, and inspire the same convic- 
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tiou of reality, as if the objects which they represented were 
immediately before us. We see the fenns, the coloui^, the 
movements of organic and inorganic life i—wo enjoy the plea¬ 
sures of social intercourse, and our jwwers mlreasoning, and oven 
of composition, are often judicic asly exercised. The impressions 
thus made upon the organs of sense have often such an over¬ 
powering iniiuence that they are recollected in almost tbehr 
original hriglitnoss, after the lapse of many years, and even at the 
end of a long life. 

The phenomena of dreaming have been supposed to be the 
conse'juenco of disturbed sleep, and to be exhibited only during* 
waking and sleeping, but no person who has studied the saoject can 
entertain such an opinion. Dreams arc the operation of the im¬ 
material pii^iple, which never slumbers, and tiiey are I'ccollected 
only when some powerful association recalls them, or when they 
shake by thoir reality and })ower*the frail tenement of their vic¬ 
tim. On some occasions, iiideed, the creations of the mind are 
so exciting, and so closely related to pur strongest affections, that 
the frame which they disturb will start from the moi>t deathlike 
repose to enjoy the imagined Elysium, or to avoid tlie Scylla and- 
Charybdis of the fancy. 

These o|)erations of the mind are carried on as \ igorously and 
as extensively during the day. During the intervals, or in the 
midst oven, of exciting pursuits, the mind is busy with its crea- 
tious, and it is only because they are eff«iced by slroiigcr impres¬ 
sions that they arc not observed and recollected, like Siose which 
take place during the inaction of the body. 

It IS impossible for any peison to study this class of pheno¬ 
mena without arriiing at the conclusion that the pictures which 
W'o contemplate in dreaming are really impressions on the retina, 
which receive an external locality, like all analogous affections 
of that organ, in virtue of the law of vUille direction, 

5. The next class of phenomena, in which tlie operations of 
the mind are exhibited piiysically arc those of spectral illusions. 

This subject, which has only recently attracted the attention of 
philosopher, is one of deep interest; and wo regret that our limits 
will not permit us to give more than one or two examples of it. 
These spectral apparitions arc neither the result of fear, nor of a 
disordered intellect. They present themselves even at mid-day 
to persons of sound minds and well-regulated imaginations, ind 
they shew, in a very striking manner, the power which even a 
slightly morbid condition of the body exercises over the mint]. 
One of the earliest and best described cases of spectral illusions 
was that of Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, which occurred in 
1791^ and has heCn described in several English worfcsi Mrs. 
IlamiUon, Coleridge, and Sir Bohoirt Liston, were subject'.to the 
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same influence; but the following two cases of a young lady of 
high acquirements^ whom we personally know, from whom we 
obtained the particulars, and who at a much later period of life 
became the j)ationt|of Sir Henry Holland,* possess a peculiar 
interest. Jn one of these cases, the spectral apparition prcsmited 
itself to this lady in her own drawing-room, m the midst of a 
circle of her friends. On the 31th of October 1630, the figure 
of a deceased friend appeared to be moving towards her from 
the window at the fartlier end of the room. It approached the 
fire-place, and sat down in the chair opposite to that which the 
'lady herself occupied. The prevailing sentiment In her mind 
was a fear that the company might observe her staring at 
vacancy in the way she was conscious of doing, and might sup¬ 
pose her to be deranged. Under this fear, andjs»<^ollecting a 
story of a similar effect in Sir Walter Scott’s work on Deraono- 
logy, which she had lately read, she summoned im resolution to 
seat herself in the chair occupied by the figure. The apparition 
remained peri'octly distinct till she sat down in its lap, when it 
disappeared. On the 26th of the same month, about two o’clock, 
when the lady was sitting near the window beside her husband, 
be heard her exclaim, “ What have I seen!” and upon looking 
at her, ho perceived a strange expression in her eyes and coun¬ 
tenance. A carriage and four had appeared to her to be driving 
up the avenue to the house: As it approached she lelt inclined 
to go up stairs to prepare to receive company; but, as if spell¬ 
bound, she felt hers df unable to speak or to move. When tlic 
carriage arrived witJiin a few yards of the window, she saw the 
figures of the postilions, and of the persons inside, take the 
ghastly appearance of skeletons, and other hideous figures. The 
whole scene then vanished, and she uttered the exclamation 
above-mentioned. 

6. The last state of mind, in which its own ideas predominate 
over external impressions, is that in which it is subject to occor 
sional insanity, or when it is in a state of hopeless derangement. 

In the states of the mind which we have already considered, 
the spectral phantasms which present themselves to the patient, 
though clothed with all the attributes of real objects, are yet 
merely illusions of sense, not illusions of reason* Though the 
coercive power of the will cannot exorcise them, it yet holds a 
firm rein over the intellectnal and 'moral powers. When the 
mind, however, is under the influence of derangement, the equi¬ 
librium of its meultics is more or less destroyed. The visioiis 
whiQ}^ haunt it are viewed as real existences. The will has lo^ 
all ^pcontrol over the other faculties; and with its intellectual 

* Chapters on Mtwtail p. U6. , 
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rudder unshipped, the frail bark of human reason, oboyinc 
every frenzied impulse, fonuders amid 3 storms and eddies of 
its oa n creation. In every case of monte^ alienation, the ideas 
whicli successively rush through the mind Ire embodied ijg ex¬ 
ternal phenomena which the enses take cognizance ol> as if 
they wore real existences, and which are therefore necessarily 
the result of reverse impressions mado upon the nerves of sen¬ 
sation. 

Having thus described the leading facts respecting these 
various conditions of the mind in which its own ideas and crea¬ 
tions predominate over external Impressions, we shall now 
proceed to make some general observations which these facts 
necessarily suggest. 

When* difreront objects, or classes of objects, solicit our 
notice, the ono in which we feel tlio deepest interest will fix our 
attention, wliether they bo objects of nercoption or reflexion, or 
t^hether they belong the one to one class, ami the other to an¬ 
other. Poisons unaccustomed to carry on mental operations are 
• entirely under the dominion of external impressions, while those 
who have surrendered their minds to abstract research, or who 
live in the regions of fancy, are more under the influence of 
mental agencies. Between these two classes of peraons is a 
third, who, though trained to study, are yet so conversant with 
the pursuits of active life, that the operations of the mind, and 
the influences of external objects, arc kept in duo subordination 
to each other. 

As it is by an act of the will that the mind directs the organs 
of sensation to the accurate examination of objects, in order to 
obtain a perfect perception of their qualities; so it is by a similar 
act that the mind directs its attention to the ideas thus furnished, 
and maintains its influence over its trains of associations and 
reflexions. The co-existence and proper eijuilibriuin of these 
two acts of the will—of what wc may call its directive power 
over the organs of sense, and of its coercive power over trains of 
thought, may bo regarded as the attribute of a sound and 
powerful mind. 

This balance of the powers of volition is seldom the accom¬ 
paniment of a lively and active fancyand in persons whose 
imagination is highly sensitive and morbid, tho mind exercises 
a very feeble coercive power over the tram of its associations. 
Ideas, consequently of an exciting kind, which tho peculiar 
temperament of the individual has been accustomed to cherish, 
intrude themselves spontaneously among bis thought, and 
though the links which connect them may ^ wantmg, or 
periiaps unrecognised, yet the new current, bearing tlie floating 
wrecks of fancy knd of reason) sweeps in full spring-tide over 
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« 

tlio mind, obliterating almost the perceptions of stirrounding 
objects, and carrying its surges into tho very bays and inlets of 
tbc senses. ^ 

The next point wbich demands out attention is the locality of 
tho illusion, or, to speak more correctly, the place of its produc¬ 
tion. That the eye is the seat of the visual illusions, and the 
ear of the auricular ones, cannot be doubled. Spectres which 
are seen, and which have a position in front of the eye, must 
surely be seen by the exercise of ocular functions,—that is, they 
must be impressed on tho retina. Spectres which are effaced 
by closing the eyelids, must owe their visibility to a function of 
the eye, which is affected by the closing of the eyelids; and 
spectres which follow the eyeball in its ascending and descend¬ 
ing movements, and which accompany the patientanother 
room, must surely be impressed upon that part of the organ of 
vision which can alone receive Images, and which alone has the 
power of giving them an external existence. 

Tho conclusion to which we are led by these facts and ob¬ 
servations is, that in spectral illusions, at least, if not also in 
reverie, dreaming, and particular species of insanity, tlie mind 
actually transfers its ideas and creations to the nervous expan¬ 
sions of the organs of sensation ; and hence it follows, that more 
must be a power of the mind, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
by which this act of transference commences, and also a physical 
mechanism by which it is completed. 

This being admits-'d, we shall now consider how far the same 
conclusion is true of the ideas of a well-ordered and sound mind 
in tlie healthy exercise of its function^. 

Memory is the leading faculty of tho mind, upon which all 
our mental operations depend. It has been justly said, though 
in different words, that it the most gifted being were to spend a 
thousand years in tho observation and enjoyment of the natural 
and moral world,—in tasting all its luxuries, in admiring all its 
wonders, in listening to all its music, and in imbibing ail its 
wisdom,—he would, without the faculty of memory, be but like 
a sheet of white paper that had been carried round the world to 
receive through a camera obsOum its most enchanting views, or 
like the walls of Westminster Abbey after the commemoration 
of llandel. Possessing, however, this caitdinat fhcnlty, the giffed 
tmvellet; is able to recoil, or to remember, all his perceptions, 
and to draw them forth at pleasure, from their secure deposit, 
as maUHals fof the other operations of his mind. 

Q^and written language, the ohe appealing to the ear, and 
the to the eye, minister most powerfully to this fftcuUy. 
'l^ble perceptions may be recollcctea by the articulkte a^nds 
the terms which express them, and ihe term itself will hd 
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brought to ijciind when the object which it represents appears; 
and in like manner we may recollect sent<»nces by means of our 
recollected vii>ible percejption of their local petition in tlie pane 
upon which they are pfaced. Our illustrifus countryman, Sir 
Janies Mackintosh, whose mei lory was of the most extraordi¬ 
nary kind, was able to repeat rerbadm, at the close of his liie, 
whole pa^es of books w'hich he had read when at college; and 
in doing this he always saw before his eyes the very page of the 
edition from which he quoted, and therefore the locality of tlie 
paragraphs and words of the quotation. 

The eye and the ear are, therefore, the principal instrnnienta* 
by which the acts of the memoiy arc performed, and the power 
of this faculty in any^ individual is proportioned to the distinct¬ 
ness and feu 73 of the impression, and also to the frequency of its 
repetition; that is, to the precision and force with which the 
nerve conveys the sensation to tlw brain; and to the number of 
times that it has conveyed the very same sensation, Tliis mode 
of describing the act by which the mind receives tho ideas of 
memory might, without any other evidence, suggest the theoiy, 
that memory reproduces these ideas by sending them back 
through the same nervouv filaments which convoyed them tq 
tho brain; that is, by a reverse proco<'S, commencing at tho per¬ 
ceptive extremity, and terminating at the sentient extremity of 
tho nerve. But we shall submit this proposition to other tests 
of a more rigoixius kind. 

When a portrait painter sits down to delineate tho likeness of 
an absent friend, he copies from a pictui’e which baa been fixed 
in his mind by one or more perceptions. This picture ho is saic^ 
to see in his mind’s eye. According to the theory above men¬ 
tioned, it is seen in his body’s eye. Now it is just possible that 
both tb(^ statements may, to a certain extent, be true. If the 
mind’s eye represents objects in a fixed direction, that direction 
may be coincident with the direction given by the eye itself, 
and yet the optic nerve and the retina may he in no respect 
concerned in giving tho mental i)hautasm this special locality. 
But as the direction of the eye, even when the brain is fixed, 
may occupy ev^y possible radius of a hemisphere, it w'ould be a 
strange supposition to make, that the mind’s eve could take all 
these various directions, in subordination to the motions of tho 
without a physical intermedium* Those who olnect to 
theorv in (j^ae&tfon, therefore, mnst maintaui, that the jiic- 
tures of the mmd have a quaquavemus or ubiquitous direction; 
that is, that the ipind can place them in any direction it pleasee^ 
independent of the motion of the eyeball. But if the mind has 
tmeh a power, it certainly does not use^ it. Ko mental pictura 
was ever seen above the head, op behind the back, or oeneatn 
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the feet. The only refuge, indeed, for those with whom wo are 
arguing, is to maintain, that the mental pictures have no loca¬ 
lity, and the eye no concern whatever either in their production 
or in their contemplation. This opinion, however, may be put 
to the test of observation, for if we close our eyes, and summon 
up a panoramic scene, containing various striking objects lying 
in different directions, and at distances from each other, ren¬ 
dered familiar to us by frequent observation, we shall find that 
the eyeballs actually move over the mental landscape, in order 
to take cognizance of its parts, exactly as it would do over the 
real scenery. 

lint, to draw the argument still closer, let us take the case of 
a very vivid impression upon the retina, such as that described 
by Sir Isaac Newton, where the recollected imagu^f the sun 
brought back a real spectrum, and where every effort was re¬ 
quired to prevent its frequent jreturn. The spectrum, too, was 
rcprotiuced on the retina of the eye on which the solar light did 
not fall, and the part of both retinas, where the image of the 
sun was revived at midnight, and in absolute darkness, uas the 
part in one eye on which tho sun's image actually fell, and 
the corresponding part of the other eye. 

It seems difficult to view this experiment in any other light 
than as an ea'pe^imenUm ertuisy especially when coupled with 
the results to which we wore led by the phenomena of spectral 
illusions. But independently of this character, it is calculated 
to throw some light on the manner in which objects are fixed 
in the memory, and reproduced by the nerves of sensation. We 
learn, in short, from Sir Isaac Newton’s experiment, that a 
physical impression on the retina may bo so strong, that the 
coercive power of tho will is incapable of preventing its repro¬ 
duction as a mental picture; and when Sir Isaac could not 
prevent his iinaginatioii from conjuring up the sun’s image, he 
was precisely in the state of a person subject to sjKctral illusions. 
The extreme brightness of the original impression did in the one 
case what was done in the other by the infirm or excitable 
state of the nervous system. When the original cause of the 
strong impression was such as not to affect the mind, as in Sir 
Isaac’s case, and in that of Nicolai, Sir Kobert Liston, and 
others, the spectres occasioned no alarm; but when, as in some 
casCs of insanity, the mind is overset b^y a sudden and over¬ 
whelming calamity, or the health impaired by severe disease 
afleeting the nervous system, not only is tlie coercive power of 
the will destroyed, but the mind is unable to discriminate be- 
tweeiur^l and false impressions. 

iL^uld appear, then, that tlie power of reproducing past 
perc^iions is proportional to their original force^ and to the 
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Ireqaoncy with which they have been conveyed to the mind; 
andf it is not difHcuIt to understand hov nervous filaments, that 
have been vigorously pot in action by an overpowering phy¬ 
sical impression, or repeatedly infiineuced hy n number of weaker 
impressions, should more readdy retransmit that impression, and 
retransmit it, in opposition to the will, to tho nervous expansions, 
than If tlmy had never jierformed any such fnnetion. 

With tlie aid of these principles, we are in a condition to give 
a rational explanation of many of tlie perplexing phenomena to 
which we shall call the reader’s attention in treating very briefly 
of tlie following subjects 


lJuinan Electricity. Spirit Rapping. 

Mesuujjrism, or Animal-Magnetism. Spirit Wniin^ 
Electro-Biology. Communication of Physical 

Phrenology. Qualities to Matter. 

Phrcno-Mesmerisin. Second Sight. 

Magnotoscope. Apparitions. 

Divining Rod. Coinciilenccs, 


Tabic Turning. 


Epidemical Manias. 


1. Human Electricity .—Various electrical phenomena hitvo 
been long observed in the human body during the combing of 
the hair, the rubbing of tho breast and arms, and the pulling off 
of silk stockings and other parts of the dress. Those phenomena 
were produced simply by friction; and it has been placed beyond 
a doubt, by expciiinents made by Saiissurc, when he waf per¬ 
fectly naked, and confirmed by Volta, Landriani, and the Aobd 
llortholon, that no electrical indications are over given out by the 
human body that may not bo accounted for by ordinary prin¬ 
ciples, It has been proved, however, by Matteucci and Dubois 
Keyniond, that there are electrical currents in tlio frog and in 
all other animals, whether cold or warm blooded. According to 
Matteucci the intensity of the current increases in proportion 
to the rank the animal occupies in the scale of animals, while 
the persistency of the current diminishes in the same proportion. 
Wo have seen the beautiful experiments which he performed by 
making a galvanic series of the half thighs of frogs, each half 
thigh having one end placed upon the middle of the other half 
thigh. The current ptWuced in a battery of this kind not only 
deflected the needle of the galvanoscope, but decomposed lodiciu 
of j^tash. * 

These interesting researches have been pursued with great 
success and simnltanoously by M. Matteucci, and M. Dubois 
Reymond, who has invented the following apparatus for exhi¬ 
biting human electricity by its action upon a very delicate gal- 
vanosccpe. 
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Having fixed to tho two ends of the galvanoScope two plates 
of'platina, perfectly homogeneous, be pl^j[;es these plates into 
two vessels filled with salt water, and he introduces into these 
vessels tlio two corresjptonding fingers of his two hands. At the 
first immersion of the fingers there is always a more or less 
iniarked deviation of tho needle, the deviation of which does not 
follow any law, and is therefore probably owing to something 
heterogeneous in the skin of the finger. When there is a 
wound in one of the fingers tho deviation is stronger than usual. 
When this irregularity has disappeared, and the needle has re¬ 
turned to zero, the operator forcibly stiffens or contracts all tho 
muscles of one of his arms, and immediately the needle begins 
to move, sometimes through a space of S0°, indicating by its 
direction an inverse current of electricity, or one passiiig from 
tho hand to the shoulder. Strong persons produce the greatest 
efi^ct, and sometimes no effect is produced by particular indi¬ 
viduals. We had an opportunity of witnessing this and other 
curious experiments, which were exhibited at the Koyal Institu¬ 
tion in May 1852. The galvanoscope used by M. Dubois Bey- 
mond consisted of a wire 1(1,752 feet, or 3^ miles long, and 
•0()5.5 of an inch in diameter. The wire made 24,160 turns on 
the frame upon which it was coilcd.‘ 

This beautiful instrument has been improved by Mr. lluttcr, 
who has given a description and drawing of it in his volume on 
Human Klectricity. The improved instrument is much more sen- 
sitivG^han that of M Dubois lieymond. Although Mr. Butter 
uses only 1000 feet of wire, and employs only pure water in the 
vessels, yet children of both sexes of only twelve years of age can 
deflect the needle with as much force as adults. , 

Tho result of all these experiments is a very important one. 
They prove the existence of electrical currents in the human 
body; but they shew, at the samo time, that the electricity is 
too feeble to ^ comuiunicatcd by ordinaiy contact either to 
another person or to material bodies, whether they are non-con¬ 
ductors or conductors of electricity.*^ 

2. Mesmerism^ or A nimal Magnetum.-^The phenomena and 
the pretensions of mesmerism are tod well known to require very 
specUl notice. In order to jfwodrtee the mesmeric state, the 
mesmeriser malfes certain passes or movements of his hands be¬ 
fore the face and along the body of the patient, and continues 
these movements till sleep is iproduced. By such a process the 
mesmerittr acquires an influence over the actions and evmt the 
thoug^ll^^f the patient. Somnambulism or sleep-walking is in* 

Rdittn* motions an experiment in >vbieh tbe mus^lAT haKrent «aa bs 
{Uptod * aee<md perseo’ iiielad^d in the eireril.”*—!** ISSt ” 
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(Ittced* Sensations and impressions of a particular kind are 
nreatly increased in intensity, while th« is a perfect inseiisi> 
bility to others. Pain ceases to be fuh, and tho mo&t p'aiuful 
operations may bo performed without tiie Icnowlcdge of tno suf¬ 
ferer. When these effects of mesmerism are witnessed for the 
first time, the sceptical bbserver, though at first surprised, 
speedily attributes tnem to collusion between the parties; while 
tlie credulous receive them with avidity, and willingly admit 
the pretensions of the mesmeriser to work still greater wonders. 
The effects which wc have just enumerated are doubtless real. 
They have been established by incontrovertible evidence; aiftl 
we shall presently see, when we treat of hyjmotisra and electro- 
biology, that they may bo referred to piinciples either well 
know 11 ,^ capable of being ligorously estnblislied. 

But the mesmerist is not satisfied with the limitation of his 
powers to results like these. Ho professes to possess an inilu- 
once witliin himself^—a magnetic or some analogous force which 
he transfers to his patient, affecting him without his being con¬ 
scious of it. The mesmeiiser is thu*- placed en ra^yport with the 
person mesmerised. Ho can read his thought's,—ho can, by his 
sikni will, set him to slcc]) at any distance, and without ]|^is 
knowledge. lie can breathe a dream into a glove, and generato 
the dream in the person to whom it is sent; and ho can, by the 
attractive power of his hand, raise a prostrate mesmeiiscd 
patient several inches from the fioor on which Lc lies. No less 
remarkable arc the siippo«ied powers of the mesmerised pdtient. 
He, or rather she, by the power oiclairvoyance^ can read through 
opaque media—deevphering words in boxes and nutshells—- 
telling the thoughts and the actions of persons at a distance whom 
she never saw—penetrating into the past—scanning the present— 
and predicting the future. ''Hio most common, however, of these 
pretensions, is to describe the interior and exterior of houses w hich 
they never entered or saw, to name the pictures, and tell tlie 
position of the chairs, tables, and other articles of furniture. 
But tills is not all. They can sec the interior condition of the 
person whoso hand they hold> descry the morbid parte of his 
frame, and, blindfold, select from a bomoBopathic medicine-chest 
the very medicine which is cure the disease. They are 
agonized with the sufferings of their second sdff, and, like the 
Siamese twins, their nerves vibrate to the same sensations.* We 
have seen and studied many of these pretensions. We have 
doubtless been perplexed by the apparent success with which 
some of them were attended j but in many we saw only auoi 
cessful guesses, and in others the most shameful trickery and 
collusion* 

We will not insult our readers by the detail of any of ^ho cx- 
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posures which have been made of these pretensions, and shall 
only attempt to give an explanation of any of those cases which 

n l&xed and surprised us. In all such, when the parties seemed 
e honest, the results were mere coincidences,—-events in 
accidental juxtaposition, which, as we shall see, play a greater 
i)art in the miraculous and the supernatural than is generally 
believed. 

Some years ago mesmerism placed itself on a higher pedestal 
in the hands of Baron JReichenbach, who has nttem})ted to carry 
mesmerism within the domain of physics. He asenbes all the 
phenomena of animal magnetism to a new force, called 0 (/, or 
the odiilic force, which has its seat in all the investigated, 
most dissimilar amorphous matter, the heavenly bodies them¬ 
selves included, and takes its place, tlii^rcfore, as a perfectly uni¬ 
versal and all-pervading force of nature.” The iiatients upon 
which the Baron made the experiments upon which his theory is 
founded, were chiefly females under thirty, subject to catalepsy, 
palsy, and other nervous and spasmodic affections. These sensi¬ 
tive persons expericncod sensations and attractions of a particular 
kuul in the vicinity of crystals and magnets. The acuteness of 
their senses was greatly exalted, and they wore then in a condition 
to perceive light and flame-hkc appearances upon magnets and 
crystals, the strength and distinctness of the perception increas¬ 
ing with the sensibility of the observer and the darkness of the 
place. In one very sensitive person, a magnet drawn along the 
arm produced a pricking or shooting sensation, and a small vol¬ 
cano was seen to issue from its polos, even in the bright light of 
day. The same flames occasionally appeared to issue from com¬ 
mon nails or hooks of iron fixed in the wall. Several of the 
Baron’s patients observe large masses of light over new graves, 
and particularly in grave-yards that are much used. This fiery 
light was sometimes four feet high, and is regarded as “ the 
luminosity of the imponderable effluvia from the chemical de¬ 
composition of corpses,” We have been present at experiments 
with sensitive persons witli the view of confirming these results; 
but though large crystals of quartz and powerful magnets were 
used, no lights were distinctly f^is’blfc. In certain states of the 
stomach lights of various colours pass over the retina; and even 
when these do tfbt really exist, we can easify conceive that they 
may bo produced by the fancy. It is certainly strange that the 
lights observed by the sensitives” of Germany have not been 
perceived by those in other countries. In speaking of these ex¬ 
periments^ Sir Henry Holland refers to a class of cases where 
the temiiorament in young girls begets a habit and 

intense desire or imposture, which may well be called a moral 
insanity f and he adds the remark of Bacon, that ^ delight in 
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deceiving and aptness to be deceived^ impsture and credulity, 
do for the most part concur.’* If any of the facts which arc 
supposed to establish the existence of an odylic force are real 
phonotnona, philosophers would have no didiculty in obtaining 
a conBnnation of them, and in receiving them as truths in 
physical science \ but no distinct and uneimivocal fact has ever 
been submitted to thorn, and the theory of Heichonbach is but a 
nebulous dream overhanging the bright region of physical truth. 

3. Tfypnotkm and Electro-Iiiologg. —When Dr. jBraid of Man¬ 
chester was attending a mesmeric exhibition in 1811, in which 
it was maintained that the animal magnetism of the mesmerist 
was coniinuuicated to the patient, he was much struck with the 
fact that the latter could not open his eyes. lie regarded this 
as a rcaljihenomcnon, and he instituted a scries of experiments, 
which j»rovcd that the continued fixed stare of the patient at 
any object, by paralyzing nerviius centres in their aj)j)eudages, 
(the levator muscles of the eyelids,) and destroying the equi¬ 
librium of the nervous system, produced the phenomenon vo- 
ferred to.*’ In order to hypnotise the patient, or put him into 
tho sleepy state, Dr. llraid “ takes any bright object, generally iiis 
lancct-case, between the thumb and fore ati<l middle fingers 
of his left hand, and holds it from eight to fifteen inches from 
the eyes, at Siirdi a position above the forehead as may be neces¬ 
sary to produce the greatest jiossible strain upon tho eyes and 
eyelids, and enable the patient to maintain a sterdy fixed stare 
at the object.*’ The pupils qf the eyes at first coniract and then 
dilate to a considerable extent. They then, assume “ a wavy 
motion f’ and if at this moment the fore and middle fingers 
of the right hand, extended and a little separated, are carried 
from the object towards tlie eyes, most }irobabIy the eyelids will 
close involuntarily with a vibratory motion, or become spas¬ 
modically closed.” If, after the lapse of ten or fifteen seconds, 
we gently elevate tho arms and legs, the patient, if he is intensely 
afected, will retain them in that position. If not “ desire him, 
in a soft tone of voice, to retain the limbs in the extended posi¬ 
tion, and then the pulse will speedily become greatly accelerated, 
and the limbs in process of titne will become quite rigid and in¬ 
voluntarily fixed. It will also found tliat all the organs of 
special sense, excepting sight, including heat and cold, and mus- 
cnlar motion or resistance, and certain mental faculties, are at 
first prodigiously such as happens with regard to tho 

primary effects of opium, wine, and spirits. After a certain 
period, however) this exaltation of function is followed by a state 
of depression far greater thai^ tho torpor of natwal sleep#” 
From this state of torppr the organs of special sense and the 
rigidity of Uie muscles may be instmtly restored to the opporite 
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condition^ by directing a current of air from tho month upon the 
organ which no wish to excite to action; and “ by mere repose 
the senses will speedily merge into tho original condition again.” 
An abrupt blow or pscssui’c will dc-hypnotize a rigid part j but 
no fac t hjs more perplexed Dr. Braid than the singular efiPuet 
of a slight puff of wind. 

In when tho British Association was assembled at Man* 
Chester, we saw more than once the almost incredible pheno¬ 
mena oxliibited by patients of all classes under the inflnonce of 
hypnotism; hut not being personally acquainted with any of 
the parties, a certain degree of incredulity still attached itself to 
the subject; and it was not till we saw the phenomena exhibited 
by persons in whoso honour and truth we had the most perfect 
confiilence, that we regarded tho results exhibited by Dr* Braid 
as real phenomena. 

The discoveries of Dr. Braid seem to havo crossed the 
Atlantic, and to have been veiy generally received. They were 
brought back to Dngland several years ago, under the name of 
J/mectro-lJiohpyf by Dr. Darling and Mr. Lewis, who, abandon¬ 
ing the sound views of Dr. Braid, referred the phenomena to 
influences proceeding from themselves. Instead of looking at 
an object in the hantls of the operator, the patients of Dr. Dar¬ 
ling looked at a metallic disc oi ziuc and copper, as if a galvanic 
influence proceeded from their mutual action. ^Ir. Lewis made 
tho patient, or the whole of an assembled company, stare at him¬ 
self, and, looking round him, ho generally sawr o/ic, if not more, 
influenced by the act. The medical men of Kdinburgh and 
others at first regarded the effects thus produced as tho result of 
collusion; but when persons of tho highest and gravest character 
becamo subject to tno clectro-biological influence, they wore 
compelled to abandon their position, and seek for another cause 
of tlie })henomena. 

Our narrow limits will not permit us to describe individual 
exhibitions whicli we have witnessed. The general results, how¬ 
ever, must be briefly noticed: An olectro-biological patient can¬ 
not open his ^es when bo is told ho cannot. He cannot lise from 
his chair, lie cannot sit down upon it. He cannot keep his 
seat when he is told the chair is getting hot. He coughs and he 
sneezes when he is told he cannot avoid dcung it* Be tastes 
water as wine or bitter$. He sees a horse in a drawing-room, 
wifliout seeing the piano which stands upon tho same or 
dhe pictures on the wall heliind the imaginaiy horse. He wj^l 
take a stick tot a fowUng-piece, and offer sliooting a partridge 
with it, he will pick up the bird and put it in hk pocket. If he 
is t<dd in a particular way, by seizing his arm and rubbing it, 
that he haa.ao smkatkm in that arm, you may prick it and 
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pinch it without his feeling any paiji* He cannot tell his own 
name. He cannot spell l£c most familiar words. He cannot 
speak without stanimoring; and he cannot add 2 to 3; and yet 
he can do all these things when he is tol^ he can. One of tlie 
most remarkable results is, that if his biuther is seated beside 
him, and he is told that it is another person, even a kcly, ho in¬ 
stantly loses the vision of his brother, and sees the lady dis^ 
tinctly in tho chair. “Wo are disposed to think, from some 
results which we saw, that if he had boon told that his brother 
was Napoleon, ho would not have seen him in the chair, owing 
to the improbability of a deceased person being alive. •' 

Such being the admitted facts in electro-biology, how are we 
to explain them 1 Are they produced by an electric or mag¬ 
netic p^ijver residing in the operator, and transmitted to the 
patient ? or are they protiuced, as Hr^Braid first suggested, and 
is now admitted by tlic mo^ emin^t of our medical practi¬ 
tioners and physiologists, “ by the concentrated mental atten¬ 
tion of the patient acting on bis own physical organism, and the 
changed condition of the pliysical action thus induced reacting 
on tlic mind of the ])atientr^ Dr. Braid also endeavoured,to 
prove, ‘‘ that by the patient concentiating his attention on any 
})ai’t of Ills body, tho functions of that part would, to a certain 
extent, bo altered or modihed, according to the predominant 
idea and faith which existed in bis mind iluiing tho continuance 
of such fixed attention.” In order to illustrate and extend this 
explanation, let us take the case of the patient who m our presence 
saw and exnmincil a fine bay-hors>e in Dr. Gregory’s drawing¬ 
room Tho ]>aticnt wilUmjly submitted to the operation of being 
biologized, and was not disposed to resist the infiuence or the 
suggestion of tho operator. Though his eyes were open he was 
in u dreamy state, or a state of somnolence, such as is occasionally 
produced by ordinary sleep. When the operator askod-him if he 
would purchase a fine bi^-horse, and requested him to examine 
it, he saw the horse in his mind’s eye, or, as we have already 
sliewn, in his body’s eye, painted on idie retina by tlie reverse 
action of bis mind, and by the law of visible direction he saw it 
placed in front of him. The picture of the piajx^ which 
the horse conceated, made i?o impression on his retina, because 
it was obliterated by thoanore deeply impressed picture of tlm 
horse. He tli^fore saw the bay-horsH as distinctly as iHt had 
been before him. He was told tliat it had a splint in onO of 
its legs, and he stoofied and felt its ankle, which happened to 
be the 1^ of the piano. In some cases of spectral Uludon 
the mental picture is seen mingling itself with tho picture of 
external obj^ts, the mental figures often rising out of the gilt 
ftiames of uictores pn the wall, till one or other ’•jibe 
mastery. The powerfuHy-exjiressed suggestion of the operator 
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that there was a horse before him, made the picture of it prc> 
dominate over that of the piano; but when the operator took 
the patient out of his trance, the suggested picture disappeared, 
and the piano took its place. In this way we may explain all 
the illusions to which his senses wore subjected. 

The insensibility of tho patient even to pain, his inability to 
speak, ran, or wallc, arose from that wonderful power which the 
mind exercises over the body, in altering all its sensations and 
functions. We all know that diseases may bo endured, and 
morbid affections inodiHed or removed by the concentrated at¬ 
tention of the patient. The performance of the most painful 
operations in surgery, as described by Dr. Ebdailo in tho two 
works in our list, when the patient is in the mesmeric state, 
places this influence beyond a doubt. In tho state of hysteria in 
females, diseases of the knee-joint may be produced solely by the 
mind, the joints being affected with pain, and a great degree of 
morbid sensibility, attended occasionally with some degree of tu¬ 
mefaction.” In these cases, abscess and destruction of tho joint 
never ensued, and the patients complained no more of their 
knee when they recovered from hysteria.* Sir Benjamin Brodie 
informed the writer of this article, that many examples of this 
influence of the mind had occurred in his practice. In the in¬ 
teresting work now quoted, he remarks, that “ tho liability to 
hysteria among females is one of the severest penalties of bigh 
civilisation f' and he does not hesitate to declare, that at least 
four-fifths of tho fen .tie patients which are commonly supposed 
to labour under diseases of the joints, labour under hysteria and 
nothing else.” Tho views of Sir Henry Holland, which we have 
already stated, “ on the effects of attention on bodily organs,” 
throw much light on this branch of our subject; and we arc dis¬ 
posed te think that tho medical practitioner docs not avail hinii'- 
self sufficiently of this singular power in the cure of disease;—we 
do not mean of hypnotism, or the mesmeric state only, but of 
the ordinary influence of the patient’s mind, directed by the 'ener¬ 
getic suggestion of his physician. 

The importance of hypnotism, as a curative agent, has been 
placed beyond a doubt by Br. Braid in his curious treatise on 
Hypnotic Therapeutics.” In certain cases, indicated by expe.* 
rience, he uses hypnotism alone, in others in conjunction with 
medicines; bnt in the grelt majority he does not use it at all. His 
general principle is, that natural mnetions may he either excited 
or deprese^y according to the faith and confidence of the patienty 
or to it otherwise, by means of a fixed domimnt idea. 

In this way he has cured many cases of tie douloureux, nervous 

* I/ectures /UvOr^ve of certain LoMl Bimous By Sm Bsmaxm 

C. Bbodix, Bart., p, 84. 
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heacUacbe, paralysis, rhenmaiism, ahronic ^ont, epilepsy, tonio ’ 
spasm, St. Vitus*8 dance, hysteria, spinl yrritatioU) distortion, 
natural somnambuiism, Sec. Kvep in affections of the eyes 
hypnotism has been found successful when q^her means had failed. 

accelerating the circulation Dr. Braid has cured chronic cases 
of opacity of the cornea, and acute cases by retarding the cilfcula- 
tion; and wo have lately received from him a very interestinjg 
case in which almost total blindness was cured by the hypnotic 
process. Physiologists of high rank have called the attention of 
the medical world to Dr Braid's process as one of the most 
effectual methods of curing disease, 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we must mention the 
influence of concentrated attention in enabling persons not in the 
biologicai»or hypnotic state to perform acta of which they would 
otherwise be incapable. The remarkable experiment described by 
Sir David Brewster, in his Treatise on Natural Magic, in whicn 
a heavy individual lying on liis back may bo lifted with the 
greatest facility by four persons on tho points of their fingers, 

IS ascribed by Dr Braid ‘*to the eKtraordiimry influence of 
dominant ideas in producing muscular action in accordance wi& 
themselves, without any conscious effort of volition” on the payt 
of the lifters. Mesmerists had ascribed this effect to an electric 
power passing from tho hands of the lifters, and maintained that 
the body could not be lifted if a board were interposed between 
it and the hands of the lifters; but no such explanation isneces~ 
sary. The fact tliat the lifters applied their strength simulta¬ 
neously, when the chest was kept filled with air by the closing 
of the rtma glottidist and when the lifting muscles had a point 
of support on the distended chest, is a suflicient explanation 
of the phenomenon, though the expectant attention no donht 
contributed to the effect ^ 

4. Phrenology and Phreno-mesmerism. In introducing thelS** 
two subjects at present, we do not propose to discuss them at 
any length. In previous articles we have expressed our utter 
disbeliei in ijie flK'ts and principles of phrenology.* Tho deter¬ 
mination of tho intellectual and moral qualities of individuals, as 
obtained from the magnitude and form of the skull, may be effect¬ 
ed as well W palmistry or the shape of the hand, by the hand¬ 
writing of the individual, or by too-ology, a process by t?hjch a 
clever authoress has jocularly proposed, to determine tJiem by the 
form of human foot Veiy wonderftil coincidences have been 
obtained by aH riiese method^ and might be obtained from any 
other part of the hhman frame. Sir Henry Holland has written a 
brief, candid, and able chapter on this subject, w hich wc recommend 
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to the study of the reader. M. Baillarger, one of the latest students 
of the brain^ has, by a new method of unfolding and measuring 
its surface^ been led to the opinion, that ih&re is m relation 
whatever between the intelligence of animah and the eastent of the 
cerebral surface. But, independent of this, the periphe^ of the 
brain, as Sir II. Holland remarks, is singularly aevoid of any in¬ 
dications of that division of it into separate portions or facul¬ 
ties which phrenology rcquii*es; and we may add, that if such a 
division did exist, and if the development uf those portions were 
indicative of mental *([ua]ities, the form of the external bone 
A'ould not make us acquainted with them. It is a curious fact, 
that our late able and accomplished friend, Mr. Sheriff Oolqu- 
houn, who believed in magic, witclicraft, and animal magnetism 
in their most extiemo forms, pronounces phrenology to be a 
pseudo-science, which, after forty years’ study, and the examina¬ 
tion *^of the heads of Inindrods<*of individuals, notorious for the 
manifestation of particular faculties and propensities,” he pro¬ 
nounces to be absurd and dangerous.* 

If phrenology has no foundation in theory, and still less in 
practice, what can we say of phreno^mesmertBin of which it is tite 
rtioti That touching patticular parts of the head will make a 
hypnotized patient laugh, pray^ sing, steal, and fight, is a doc¬ 
trine which we do not scruple to rank among tho wildest and 
most dangerous that has ever been propounded, and we cannot 
but express our astonishment that it should be maintained by Dr. 
Braid, who has shev^n so much sagacity in rejecting the loss ex¬ 
travagant pretensions of the mesmerists. Sir Henry Holland 
and other physiulogists have not condescended to denounce 
])hreno-inesmerism, and we shall content ourselves with having 
rai^kcd it among the extravagancies of modern creduhV* 

^ Trance^ or human hyhemaiim, as it is called by Dr. Braid, 
form of profound sloop or catalepsy, in which all the vital 
funcrions are reduced to the minimum of what is compatible 
with continued existence and restoration to their former activi^.” 
This peculiar condition of the human foaiUe is so nearly tlliea to 
the mesmeric, or hypnotic, or bi^logjcal i^te, that those who 
believe in the one cannot rejioct the other. The condition of 
trance can be induced by suppreising tho recitation ^ihd dxiOg 
the iptdd} and we cadnot convey a better ita oCilt than by 
giving i^tec Cheyne of BoUtit, the following account of the 
case ^ Coleim!'>^wii$end of Bath, a gendeman of a hij^ and 
Ohsiiifon oinnneter 

il^Qaet Townsend emdd die or explni when W aod^r 

or Mime how, hs conld opme to lifo again. He hildised 

# ^ k, hX-hti 
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so znach u]x>n our seeiug the trial utadOf tK J we were at last iorced 
to comply. Wc all three Iclt his pulse :nrst; it was distjoot^ tliough 
small and thready, and his heat t had its ua^I beating. He como 
posed himself on his back, and h y in a still position for some time; 
while 1 held bis right hand, Dr. Btt)naid laid his hand on his 
heart, and Mr, f^iine held a clean looking glass to his mouth. 1 
found his pulse sink giadualjy, tiU at last 1 could not feel any by *ho 
most exact and nice touch. Dr. Baynatd conld not feel the least 
motfon in the heart, nor Mr. Ski me peiceiie the least sort of breath 
on the mirror he held to his mouth. Then each of us by turns ex% 
amim.d Ins aim, heart, and breath, but could not by the nicest 
sciutiny discover the least symptom of life in him. We reasonedi a 
long time about tins odd appealance as well as wo <x>uld, cmd finding 
he still continued m that condition, ae began to coudude that he 
had indeed cairied the expenment too far; and at last we were stnfis** 
fied tfuit he was actuiilfy dead, and were just reOdy to leate hm. This 
continued about half an hour. By nine m the morning, in autumi^ 
as ae weie gorng away, we ob<iei\ed some motion about the body, 
and, upon examination, found Ins pul^e and the motion of his heart 
giadually retuiniing, he began to breathe heavily, and speak soflljt* 
We were all astonished to the last dcgiee at tins unexpected change, 
and, uftei some farther conveisution witli him and among ourseive^ 
went awa> fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, hut 
confounded and puzzled, and not able to form any rational scheme 
that might account for it.’* 


It) repoating this romarkable exporimenif on 4 subsequent 
. occasion, Colonel Townsend actually expired. 

Various cases of this siiecies of voluntaiy trance have occurred 
in India, end have been dosenbed by trustworthy obsemrs. Fa- 
keers and others have been buried ahve hr long periods, some¬ 
times SIX weeks, and have been taken up and restored to their 
usual health and activity. Pr. Braid has collected a number of 
interesting and well authenticated cases of this kind; bnt ouir 
linuts will not allow us to refer to more than cmeof these, which 
was seen and carefully investigated by Sir Olaode Wade, a 
gantieman of whose high character, great talenti^ and acuteness 
as an observer, we can speak irom personal knowledge, The 
' F^teer was buried alive at Pah<»e in 1837. Sir Claudo Wad^ 
A not arrive tift a few honrs afber his actual interment} he* 

had the testimony of Bunjeeb Sin^h, and the most credible peis* 
sons of court, that he was hurmd and the bolldiBg sealed up, 
.and guarded night and day by four sentries, who re* 
lievea every hour, A daily report of the state of the building 
was made oy the of the Court. The mud wail bafhg 
dug away } the seel xmond from the keyhole of the pa% 
M&i Sir Claude andAimeet Singh despenw into a sort f» 
|g}), wh|^ there was a ^ 
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The seal aiul pa<llock of the box being opened, the Fakeer was 
soon placed upright in a bag of white linen, fastened by a string 
over his head ThoI>Fakeei‘'s servant took the body out of the 
box, and when the bag, which was mildewed, was torn open, 
thev examined it sitting with their knees almost touching it. 
“ TJie legs and arms were shrivelled and stiff, the face fall, and 
tlie head rcclining on the shoulder like that or a corpsea me¬ 
dical attendant could discover no pulsation in the heait, temples, 
or arm. The Fakcer’s servant began the process of resuscitation 
bj' pouring warm water over the body, gradually relaxing Its 
arms and legs, liunject Singh and Colonel Wade taking each a 
leg, to restore it by friction from its contracted state. During 
tins time the servant placed a hot wheaten cake, about an inch 
thick, on the top of the head, a process which ho repeated twice 
or till ice. He then pulled otit of his nostrils and ears the 
wax and cotton with which they were stopped, and* after groat 
exertion, opened his mouth by inserting the point of a knife 
between his teeth, and while holding his jaws open with his left 
hand, drew the tongue forward with his right—in the course of 
which the tongue flew back several times to its curved position 
upwards, in which it had originally been, so as to close the 
gullet. His eyes when opened by friction, with clarified butter 
orj/Cf', were quite motionless and gla/ud. Upon applying the 
hot cake for the tlprd time, the b(xl/was violently convulsed. 
The nostrils became inflated: i*cspiration ensnecl, the limbs 
began to assume a natural fulness, but the pulsation’was still, 
faintly perceptible. Ifo tliAi swallowed some gee placed on 
his tongue, and immediately the eyeballs became dilated, and 
recoveix'd their natural colour, itecognising Kunjeet SiugU^ 
sitting close to him, he said in a low sepulchral tone, scarcely 
audible, “Do you bclievo me nowf’ Eunjeet replied in tho^ 
affirmative, and invested the Fakeer with a pearl necklace, a 
sn{>erb pair of gold bracelets, and pieces of silk, muslin and shawls.' 
Not more than half an hour elapsed from the opening of the 
box till ho recovered his voices and in another half hour he 
talked with all around, though i^bly, like a sick person. AoJ 
cording to the IHiidoo physiologists, heat constituted the 
exisfoAt principle of life, so that “ if the functions of the ot 
elements are so far destroyed as to leave that; one in its perfect 
puritj 

md^naeiit ippa, or .any otner means ot sustenanpo. " \ 

hisr cases same kind are related, ip one (ff wlW tb“ 
^ was merely wrapped in a cloak, laid, withept a J 
ordinary grave, and covered with earth. After maPy 
^^abody was taken ^up and restored tm^My the s^ipe nroqei 
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nctoscope or odometer, wbicli depends on tlio same prineiplos 
as its precursor the divining-rod, is curious. It appears from a 
passage in Ainmiamis Marccdlimis,* as quoted by M. Chevreul, 
tliat, so early as tlio fourth century, a ring syjspended by a thi'cad 
was an instrument of diviii.i*ion. This j)endiilum, after duo 
consecration, was made to oscillate in the iuter%als between the 
letters of thp alphabet; and those at which it successively stopped 
formed heroic verses, wliich were tlie Jinswers to the <|uestions 
that were put to it. In a work published iu i*aris in 1JS2, 
entitled Les Bigamires^ du Seigneur des Arrnrds^ tho tbapeer 
headed J>e^ Fatue Sotdtre et de hure Iinpoitfeurs contains tUi>^ 
following passage,—“ Others have a trick in which they seem to 
attach a ring of gold or silver to a fine thread, wliich they 
suspend in a glass half full of water, and having dipped it three 
times, and repeated ns many times in a low voice the following 
verso of a psalm,—^ hof tliou l^,ast loved the truth, shew me the 
hidden things of thy wisdom,^ the ling will then stiikc upon 
the glass w hatover be tho hour of the day.” 

Schottus, in his Phynra Cniid'(a,'\ printed in 16f»2, and 
Kircher, in his work De ^fnn^1o Suhterraneo^ piintcd in 1678, 
mentions this pendulum as used for finding tho hour of the day. 
In the eighteenth century it was rcvi\cd by a French ofllcCV; 
and, in 1798, under a scientific form, byj\l. Gerboin,t Professor 
of Special Medicine at Strashurg. (Icrboin as( libed tho motions 
of the pendulum to an organo-elrciric force, whidi was eKrpnmiee 
in some per«ons, and lonlraetive in others; the touch of a person 
possessing the contractive quality inverting tlie direction of the 
}>endulnni, while it ^no^ed from left to right in the hand of one 
possessing the expaimve quality. 

M. Kitter§ repeated these experiments with a pendulum con¬ 
sisting of a string twelxfe or eighteen inches long, suspending a 
cube of iron pvrites. When held above the poles of a magnet, 
above water, or different metals, or different parts of the litiniaii 
frame, it oscillated in different directions, and with different 
degrees of force. 

These curious experiments attracted the attention of M. 
Ohovreul, a distinguished member of tJie Institute of France, 
who repeated them in 1813, and discovered their true cause. 

(lilrsted, the celebrated discoverer of electr^mti^etism, 
who was then in Paris, was dispCsed to place connden^*in the 
pendulum j but when M. Chevreul had publisShed his experi- 

*i)Ul)uaXix. t Lib, xli. p. 1 j3, 

f JaedUtrekfg Mjcp^mtn^cdtt evt un nourmtf inotle cfe P(tctiv» e/&irtqne. 8vo, 
p. 8fi6, SUiuibouT|^ 1808. 
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ments in 1803, in a letter to Ampere, tho Danish philosopher 
ceased to believe that the pendulum was moved by an influence 
residing in the bodies over which it was hold< 

We regret that wnnt of space prevents us from giving an 
account of M. OheVreurs experiments, but we arc persuaded 
that evoty person who intelligonrfy peruses his interesting volume 
will adopt his conclusions. He has shown that when we hold 
the pendulum between the Angers, the muscular motion of the 
arm causes the pendulum to oscillate, and its oscillations to in¬ 
crease, by the influence which tlio sight exeroiS(»H in putting tho 
' operator into the peculiar state of a diaposHim o/ tendency to 
motion. In like jwanner, the pendulum will stop when wo have 
simply the thought of trying if such o iidug will etop it. “ There 
is tlien,” says M. Chevreul, an intimate connexion established 
between tho execution of certain movoiuents, and the act of 
thought which is relative to it„ though this thought is not yet 
the will which commands our muscular organs. It is in this 
point of view that tho phenomena which 1 have described seem 
to have some interest for psychology, and even for the history 
of the sciences: They prove how easy it is to mistake illusions 
for realities, whenever wo are occupied with phenomena in 
which an organ performs a part, and that in circumstances 
wliich have not been sufficiently analyzed.”* 

The experiment with the pendulum has, we believe, never 
been extinct. We have seen it, fifty years ago, often succeed, 
and as often fail, in striking the nour of tho day. It was lately 
revived in Germany, anu shewn to Dr. H. Mayo by Herr 
Oaspari, with some variations. Mr. Kutter of Brighton in¬ 
vestigated the subject; but instead of holding the pendulum 
between his finger and thumb, he suspended it at the extremity 
of a rod of brass, and touched a brass knob at the other end 
of the rod. The magnetism or electricity of his body passed, 
according to the theory, into the pendulum, and caused it to 
revolve m a circle of greater or less size from left to right. When 
a lady operated, the pendulum moved from right to lefi^ and when 
the pcnaulum was revolving from left to rights under the influ¬ 
ence of Mr. Kutter, it womd sti3p and revolve in the oppo^te 
direction by placing the glove or handkerchief of a upon 
Mr. Kytei's arm. We were invited to see these experiments 
by a distinguished party who wished our opinion* We rnxjord- 
ingly went to Brighton, and certainlv witnessed phenoipena of 
the most extraordinaty dosetiption—'^enomena produced'dther 
by* electrical currents, male and female, or what was mtxee pro* 
bable„ite|^an involmtiry impulse ^ven to the pendulum by Mr. 


* pita SoMOte Pivittatfiiref gp, 167^ t&B. 
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Hiittcr, whose talents and character protected him from all sn8> 
picion of collusion with his instrument 
The magnetoscopo, as the instrument lias been called, was im¬ 
proved by Dr. Leger, who, in order to rcniove all suspicion of 
the jpendulum being inflaenc«3d volnntarily by hin\^elt added 
another pendnluni at the extremity of the brass rod, but con¬ 
nected With it by whalebone, or dead animal matter, along which 
it was believed the human electricity would not pass, while it 
would carry freely to the second any mechanical impulse that 
he might be supposed to give to tlie first pendulum. This 
second pendulum always stood still while the first niov(^, 
that the spectator drew the conclusion that no ign^lsit^f a^ 
mechanical kind was given to the first, seeing that the second 
remained at rest. If there was imposition i» the Ca^e, wo cannot 
but admire the i^l^filiiity of using the sedOnd pendulum at the 
end of a piece of whaJellme. , ' 

With this instrummaIrDr. Legcr projid*jed to determine the 
amount of moral and intellectual qualities in any individual 
seated beside him. Placing a finger of his right hand upon the 
knob of tbe magnetoscope, and a finger of his left hand on any 
phrenological organ, the degree of its development was measured 
by the e-vUnt of tlie oscillations of the pendulum. Certain organs 
made it revolve from right to left, others from left to right, 
some rcctilineallv, from north to south, and others from east to 
west. When the 3G organs, including 10 jnnpenhitics, 10 
sentiments, 12 intellectual facnltios, and 4 reflective faculties, 
were thus e's:amined, and their intensitiefa expressed numerically, 

5 being the average of each, it was not dimcult to deduce the 
character of the patient. The writer of this article w'ent fre¬ 
quently to Dr. Leger with many persons of high rank and 
talent, and though Dr. Legcr did not know their names, and 
had never, from being a stranger, seen one of them, the account 
which he gave of them was truly marvellous; and in a letter 
which we received from Colonel Chesterton, he mentions his 
astonishment at the accuracy of the results obtained by Dr. 
Leger, after examining the criminals and other persons under 
his chorge, of whom the Doctor could know nothing. The 
same regard for troth which induces us to make these admis¬ 
sions, compels us to state that a distinguished noblemw whom 
we had accompanied to the magnetoscope, went a sec^ time 
in a different costume, disguised with false monstaches, and ob* 
tained a character, botk moral and intellectual, essentially 
di^rent firom tbe first! 

A belief in the indications of the magnetoscope involves not 
only a belief in phrenology, and in animal magnetism, but, what 
no natural philosopher can admit-^-in a physical influence 
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pasjbing into tlie pendulum, and communicating to it rotatory 
and oscillatory movements. 15ut even if we bmieve that such 
influences do o'tist, and communicate such motions, the admitted 
fact that the molmi&t cannot take place if the operator shuts his 
eyesj woulci decide thb question. That a picture of the pendu¬ 
lum on tlie operator’s retina could produce the influences and 
the motion, jio rational man can believe. The movements are 
produced solely by the expectant attention of the operator, if ho 
is honest, involuntarily directing all the movements of the pen- 
<lulum. Tlie samo explanation applies to all tho'se experiments 
iji whielvtho human hand is employed to suspend rings, and 
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fail to believe that the ^npie influence might turn tables; and 
had the jiretcnsions of the table-turners gone no farther, the 
experiment might, like the shilling striking tlie hour, have long 
remained as an amusement for the nursery and the drawing¬ 
room. lint when, unden their influence, the tables obeyed their 
\s ill and commands, lifting up their legs and striking the age of 
any of tlie operators,—discovering things that were hid or lost, 
by moving to the siiot where they were to be found,—pretending 
to be tlie result ol Satanic agency, ‘disclosing,” according to 
tin* Kcv. E. Oillon, “Satanic wonders and prophetic signs,” 
moving with all other books but the Bible, which instantly 
•'topped them, and bringing messages from heaven and hell to 
gratify the morbid curiosity of the credulous, it was time tliat 
science should rush into the magic circle, and exorcise the 
demon tliat had usurped it. 

That the hands of J;ne table-movers acted upon it mechanically, 
and in the direction of the motion, was proved by an exhibition, 
which W'c witnessed, that, when the hands of even a professional 
tabic-mover, Mrs. Hay don, were smeared xoith otl^ the table 
could not be put in motion, Tbo same truth wm established by 
repeated experiments, in which tables could not be moveil when 
tlic op^tors w'ere careful to prevent their hands from doing 
anythiilg more than simply resting upon their surfece; but it 
was placed beyond a doubt by the experiments of Mr. J’amday,® 
who proved that whenever a table was turned^ the hands of its 
movet^ exerted upon it a force in the direction of its motion. 

Wfei tablo-tuniera make the experiment honestly, which we 
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believe is often done, they involuntarily exercise a muscular 
force under the influence of the same pri i:iplc which guides the 
finger of the operator when placed upon the magnetoscope. 

It is with difliculty we can bring oui^olves to notice the 
extravagance of those who ma.ntaiu tJiat tables have moved at 
the will of an indi\idual seated at a distance from them;—that 
hats can be lifted up by the attractive power of hands not in 
contact with them, and that the human hai^ can impart to r ny 
object, which it grasps, such an attractive influence for all other 
objects of the same material, of tho same naturc, or the same 
form, that it will lead or draw its possessor ton^ob^ts, e|^U 
when the^ are concealed from his view.* ■ y 

8. Spirit-rapping and Spirit-writingf ^the moral 
epidemics of the day, none ‘is more remarkable than that of 
spirit-rapping,—an tation from the United States, wl^^ro 

it lias for some time bee||raging with a fatal influence, gratifjf- 
ing with lying intelligence the prurient curiosity of fools, and 
driving into bedlam the half insane, who have received dis¬ 
tressing nows from the world of spirits. Tn order to get infor¬ 
mation from the spiritual world there must be a medium of 
communication, and this office is assumed generally by some 
artful or presumptuous female, who feels hersmf qualified for tlie 
task. At tho beginning of 1853 there were no fewer than 700 
mediums iu the town of Cleveland, and 1200 in rhat of Cincin¬ 
nati. In 1853, Mrs. Haydon, an American lady of great sagacity 
and penetration, exhibited in London her powers as a medium. 
When she was seated at a little distance from a table upon 
which there was placed an alphabet, tho victim of curiosity put 
certain questions to her mentally, which a departed spirit was to 
answer. This answer was communicated by raps upon the 
table, while tho finger of the victim passed over the alphabet. 
If the answer, for example, was tes, a rap was heard when the 
finger came to y, which was v, ritten down. Tlie finger again ran 
over the alphabet, and raps were successively heard when it 
reached B and S.t same process was followed when tho 
answer was no, or a complete sentence. Many remarkable an¬ 
swers were thus obtained by several persons of character and 
intelligence, which at first produced a great sensation. When 
we submitted to the operation, however, it was an ontire^^ilure. 
Mrs. Haydon’s success consisted in observing some pause m tho 
finger when it reached the proper letters, or some act or move¬ 
ment of the victim .when these letters were touched. When 

doctrine is malniiiSned !n the last hook in our liet, No 
In 184a, nhen thie nAuta began in America, in the hont>e of a Methodiet 
faroilx ^ name of Fox, the lett^ of the alpliabet nero proTuninced by tho 
peraon nho evented informafitm. 
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the experiifiont was made by persons who paused on other 
letters than those which formed the right answer, Mrs, Haydoii 
always failed. 

Some interest has*been attached to the discovery of the pro¬ 
cess by which the rajj was produced. As eveiybody expected 
it from tlie table, it always appeared to come from it, on that 
principle of ventiiluquisin, according to which a sound made in 
one place may be heard as if it came from another to which the 
attention is directed. It was believed in America, that tables 
were made on purpose, but as Mrs. llaydon held h»»r eiancen 
*Snjg^iv£^ hous^ a table of a particular constructicn was 

process, however, which is a very curi¬ 
ous one, has bwmrecently discovered and explained by Dr. 
Schift'of Frankfort-u|>on-AIaine. lie had noticed that the rap 
proco(>ded from the bofly of a young ^^who was performing 
the part of a medium, and he }iuccee||||d in demonstrating ex¬ 
perimentally that a similar noise could bo produced by the re¬ 
peated di‘*))I.iccmGnt of the tendon of the peronem hnyua muscle 
in the sheath in which it slides in passing behind the external 
itinlholns. Dr. Schiff, indeetl, succeeded iii j)roducing upon him¬ 
self the very same sound which he had heard from tho spirit rap¬ 
per. When the fibrous sheath in which the tendon of tho pero- 
nem long us sliiles is feeble or relaxed, the sound is moro easily 
proiluced; and Dr. Schilf has shewn that the sound may be madw 
without any appreciable motion in the foot. When the little toe 
presses upon tlie e.xternal maHeolasy whore the noise is produced, 
the alternating and repeated displacement of the tendon having 
a very brisk motion of ascent and descent is very distinctly felt. 
After D& SchilPs memoir had been road at the Academy of 
Seience<i, he made the experiment at the request of the members, 
and the sound was distinctly heard at tho distance of several 
yards, without any motion being observed in the feet* 

Akin to spirit-rap[)ing is the still stranger practice of Spirit 
Writhig. A ujcdiura, anxious for information from the spiritual 
w'orld, sits dowm with a pen in hand, and thinks intenseJy upon 
some departed spirit from whom he wishes instruction, or ad¬ 
vice, or consolation. Ilis pen then i*ecords on tho paper, by an 
in>oluniaty effort, the desired intelligence, which, aii we have won 
informji^ by those whom we have seen practise the art, is often 
nnintblligible, and sometimes ill-spelt and bad grammar. In 
this case, certainly, when a suitaole despatch is in this way 
recorded, the ex|)ectant attention must have guided the record* 
ing pen. 

9. Apparitions^ our list of books we have placed a 

* Oomftet <£«., vol. xxxvMi. pp. IMS, lOM, 
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very interesting volume, by Mr. Netben Kadcliffe, which treats 
of apparitions and various forms of the snj'erimtoral, and another 
on magic, by Joseph Knncinoser, to which tho translator has 
appended iiuinerons stories of apjiaritions. • In tho work of Mr. 
KadcHffe, which may be safely put into the hands of the young, 
a rational cxjilanation is given of the principal phenomena which 
Jjc describes: In that of the German author there is no limit 
set to our credulity—no spot upon which faith ran alight and 
truth inquire. The reader finds himself in a world of magic, 
and he will be fortunate if ho does not believe himself to be a 
conjuror. The visions of the Old Testament and the miraolea 
of tho New, are mixed np witli tho legerdemain of ancient 
soothsayers, the witchcraft of recent times, the hallucinations 
of religious fanaticism, animal magnetism, vamjiyrc graves, 
fairies, spirit-rapping, and all tho delusions of modern necro¬ 
mancy. Tho wise may read this book with advantage; we 
would willingly conceal it from the young and the ignorant. 

It wouhl ne an endless and unprofitable ta'sk to attempt to 
classify and explain the vaiioiis apparitions which have been 
recorded in hiotory. The largest portion of these have been 
the offspring of illubioiis of the ej e and the ear, and have boon 
well explained by persons conversant with th<' laws of vision 
and acoustics. Another class of apparitions originate in real 
phenomena, but wlionever the circumstances ot the case have 
been rigorously studied, the apparition has been found to bo 
^hcr a biped or a quadruped, which accident has ])laced in some 
abnormal jiosition. There is, however, a third class moi'c diffi¬ 
cult to dispose of, namely, those which have been t>een by more 
than one individual. In sucli cases the organs of sense are leas 
likely to be imposed upon,—the supernatural apjiearanco of real 
living persons is less likely to be misjudged, and tw'o minds are 
less likely than one to dwell long upon the same object. Two, 
and even more persons, how’ever, may be equally deceived by 
iliusions of sens^,—by the false appearance of real objects, and 
may, from tho concurrence of unusual circumstances, Iiavo their 
minds impressed with one exciting idea, or with the mental pic* 
ture of one individual. In the cases under our consideration, two 
persons are said to have seen tlie apparition of a friend, who was 
afterwards found to have died about the time when th^^iwri- 
tion was seen. In order to decide upon sqch a case, we would 
require to examine rigorourif the parties, and to ascertain what 
they did see, and what was tho aate and nature of the event 
which the apparition was supposed to accompany. We all know 
ho# such stories change their form when they are re-told and 
believed; and we might be disposed to listen to them, if they bad 
been employed fbr any useful purpose—to startle the ungodly 
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ill his unlialloixcil orgies, or arrest the criminal in his\i('lons 
career. 

10. Second Sight and Presentiment .—In the appnritions]xr- 
ceived ])y'wliat is called Second Sight, persons are seen at a 
distance, though “ at that moment dying or dead,” ** not in a 
faint liglit, but in tlioir natural aspect and colour, not by one 
terrified peasant, but by two or more &elf-possesse4 and edu¬ 
cated men. Nay, .some of these are said to have spoken, and to 
have done so for a purpose,” The story of L(»rd Lyttelton has 
been cited as a case of second sight, but such of on** readers as 

*i)ave perused a previous Article in tins Journal* will airive at a 
different conclusion. In a rc'Cent case of second sight commu¬ 
nicated to us by the gentleman who saw it, two fishermen whom 
lie knew were f-ocn by him in hib e\cuing walk, lie accosted 
them in passing, hut learned from his servant, next morning, 
that the two men had been droiyncd in the bay during the night. 
Wc believe that our inform.snt saw what he described, hut we 
ef|ually believe that some cause or other had turned his mind to 
these men, wliile it was in that state wlnt h is favourable to reverie. 
If this gentleman had noted down all the cases in which he had 
had distinct visual imprcbsions ol’ his friends, without these im¬ 
pressions being accompanied with n)>y remarkable event, he 
would have regarded tl\o biglit of the fisherraoii and tlieir death 
as a simple coincidence. At the present moment, during the 
prevalence of war and pestil^gee, are there not many rela^gms 
and friends of ardent tcmperalTlcnts who may mentally s 
dreaded events whicdi actually take place, and many more whl) 
have as vivid a perception of events which never happen ? This re¬ 
mark leads us to say a few words on the subject of coincidences. 

11. Coincidences .—A philosopher of distinguished ominenre, 
a few years ago, wrote four or five letters to friends, and 
strange to say, they were all returned to him because the par¬ 
ties vvei'e dead, 'riiis remarkable fact led him and his family 
to note tlic coiacidcnccs of which they becam^ cognizant, and 
wo have reason to believe that tlicir collection, if given to the 
world, w'ould be as instructive as it is interesting. In the or¬ 
dinary cases of coincidences, thei) js a natural tendency in the 
mind to place tw»o concomitant events in tho relation of cause and 
effect. /iTbe mind v?ill not scwiple to commit a slight anachro¬ 
nism bring them together, or to modify the one or the other 
to make them coalesce, and just as the p^sical eyes are not at 
rest till they force the bmocnlnr pictures into coalescence^ so'the 
mental vision, Wnt on the supernatural, will place in the rela¬ 
tion which it desires,.events neither related in time nor in eba- 

* Sco Vol xijt Ko. Sk, pp. S0C-SOS. ge* »tsd Eiidchffb'S FUndt, Ohodt, aad 
SptiUs, 1 *. 226 . 
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racter. Wo know not what the Kame'<*^r thinks when his dice 
necessarily exhibit numbers which defy theory of probabilities. 

12 . tJpuleinic Manias, —Old -our limits permit we would civo 
our rcailers some account of th*‘ cjmlemical Manias of the mitidlo 
ages,—of the dancing jdagucs, and convulsive disorders which 
ajipcared in Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, and Abyssinia, 
and which, in 1742, 1774, and 1791, afflicted the northern ps'rta 
of Scotland, and in 1791) a portion «)f No]’th Wales, and almost 
at all times portions of the United States.* To this olass of 
cj)klomics the female eoii'stitution is particularly liable. Ilccker 
informs us that, iu a large convent in h’ranee, one nun began 
to mew like a cat, and that shortly afterwards other nuns 
began to mew. At last ail the nuns mewc<l, every day, and for 
several hours together. The (jhristian neighbourhood became 
bcaiidali/ed by this daily cat-oojioert, which was kept up till a 
company of soldiers, placed at the gate of the convent, wliijmcd 
the performers till they promised to mew no more. Cardan 
informs u^ that a nun in G^many fell to biting all her com¬ 
panions. In a short time uU uie nuns began biting each other. 
T'he infatuation spread, and passed fiom convent to convent, 
throughout a great part of Germany, but chiefly in Ha\ony artd 
Brandenburg. It afterwards spread to the numieries in Hol¬ 
land, and the biting mania di(^not termmtu till it reached even 
Itomc. 

'he history of modern credulity, as depicted in the preceding 
pages, is pregnant with deep instruction. In reference to the 
mania of table-moving, I^fr. Faraday has justly ascribed the mental 
condition of its votaries to a radical defect in our system of educa¬ 
tion,—in the education, we may add, of those who follow the 
learned professions, as well as in that of the higher and middlif 
classes ei societ^^. We do not expect that mental philosophy 
can be instilled into the common mind to correct mental aber¬ 
ration, or that w'e can communicate in a general education any 
suflicient knowledge of the structure and functions of the human 
frame; but there can be no difflculty iu introducing into our 
schools a system of instruction in which the facts and laws of 
the material world are taught as infallible truths, essentmlly dif¬ 
ferent from the inferences of wild and unrestrained specdlatiou. 
Minds which have tlie ballast of established facts and laws, or a 
knowledge of what can be seen and handled, aro loss likely to 
be the victims of credulity and imposture than those which in¬ 
dulge in light literature, and in the romance reading of the pre- 

* See Heckdr’s ^pidestiri of the RtidilU p aud p(mhn. See atea Dr. 
Hibbert’a JDseoriji^n of the Shetland lilmdi, p. S41. 
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&ent day. They have in their j»o(>ses8ion a fixed standard of 
truth to whidi they can appeal when startling phenomena and 
wild theories are submitted to their judgment. Who, for ex¬ 
ample, that is acfjifainted with the simple facts and laws of 
eleetrin’ty and magnetism, and has seen how the electric prin¬ 
ciple p.isses from the human body into bodies that conduct it, 
and refuses to pass into non-conductors, could for a moment 
believe that such a principle could pass into tables and pendu¬ 
lums and other nun-coiiductiiig materials, and impress upon 
' them motions contrary to every known mechanical law, tossing 
and twisting them in all directions, as if they were the inmates 
of Bedlam, or frantic bacchanals under the influence of alcohol. 

Ill these pages we have again and again impressed upon the 
(lovernrncnt tite paramount duty of instructing those whom 
they have umleitakcn to govern^—but the fear of otlending reli¬ 
gious partisans has paralyzed every attempt to educate the 
people, and stifled every demand that has been made to uphold 
the educational institutions, of cuuntry> . To expect from 
such teniporar^' advisers of the Crbwii any salutary measure of 
public instruction—to expect it from the combined action of an 
uneducated vision-hunting and conjuror-norshipping popula¬ 
tion—to ex|)€ct it from churchmen who, in imbibing the fana¬ 
ticism of the middle ages, imbibe also their superstitions—to 
expect such things would be to expect truth from error or light 
iroin darkness, ^ 

Will it be believed in a future and a wiser aso, did nor 
page of history recortl it, that in the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, in one of the intellectual centres of Europe, books have 
been written and greedily devoured, in which the great system 
of worlds, to which wo belong, is said to be self-created from an 
'universe of dust, in which man with his immortal sdUl, is struck 
from Q speck of albumen by an electric spark, and in wjiich his 
divine form, the pride of the sculptor, and the theme of the poet, is 
developed from the bi'ainless monad and the grinning monkey ?* 
Will it be believed that the master of one of the most en¬ 
lightened colleges in the world persists in teaching that the 
solar system is a clumsy piece of mechanism, in which the 
creativ^ power has blundered through excess of energy, and 
that tfie whole universe—the firmament stretched out by tlie 
understanding of Jehovah, is a sublime failure—its noblest 
planets but cinders and water, aud its stars sparks of vapour and 
ohippings of planets with which the Aluughty has littered bis 
azure dominions 

* of Creation. 

■)* See a very able exaatinatjoD of " Tfae Eenay of a PJaralh) oi Woflcie** in tbe 
Jlritiah No. SO, p. 34, a well eoaducted and emilieAtlj UbrittUan 
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Such gij^antic hureslos seldom como alone. Wo ha\o now 
•before us, from Oxford, a valuable jiend-Mit to the Cambridge 
speculation,—another downward step in the intellectual degra¬ 
dation of science. In this presumptuous volume, called Ahetor, 
or The Xew Ptolemy^ the exactness of the physical sciences is 
denied and ridiculed,—the discoveries of Newton and the writings 
of Ilerschol are assailed,—gravity is declarcil to he nothing but 
electro-magnetism, and “ the fixed stars aggregates of the 
same element, combined and rarifiod till perfectly balanced where 
they have been observed since tlie cominencemcut of human 
observation!’’ When such igim fatuv —such monstrous ex¬ 
halations of the mind, take root in Cambridge and Oxford, 
it is time that our northern Universities should guard' their 
youth agiiinst the philosophic.il pestilence which threatens them. 
The Mormonism of the religious world is not more baneful than 
the doctrines of the clectro-albnininous origin of life—the deve¬ 
lopment of man from monkeys,—the crt;ation of the universe hy 
blind law,—the for)U|||^ of p^etsguit of mu^ and of stars 
out of steam. k ^*^*** ^ 

How dilfercnpSr^he'^sentiments and how noble the efibrts of 
that higher class, who s^ek to elevate the popular mind, by 
gatiicring in tho rich iiarvest of mental produce which art and 
literature and science have accumulated; and of dispensing tlic 
intellectual manna to those masses of immortal beings who are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. ** AH that science has dis¬ 
covered,” says Dr. Biber, in his eloquent lecture at the opening 
of the Panopticon, “ all that art. has achieved, the history 
and literature of tho human race, is a treasure to be dispensed, 
.and that without being diminished, to all mankind. That, 
of this universal treasure, the comnion property of tho human 
race, each human individual is entitled to receive and to enjoy a 
share,—is a truth which is happily now recognised beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of contradiction. Too long has that truth been ignored; 
too lon^has knowledge, the pursuit of science, of art and lite¬ 
rature, been considered as the exclusive property of the few^ 
To the masses of mankind the history of man has remained 
a sealed book,-—the treasures of human culture accumulated 
through the lapse of ages have been to them as if they were not. 
..... To lend a helping hand in leading men through the 
outw court of the temple of knowledge, in which the wonuers of 
creation searched out by man, and the results of man’s own 
creative powers are displayed, tp the door of that inner sanctuary 
where the voice of God himself is beard,—is the high privilege, 
as well ^s the solOmn and responsible duty of all who nave it in 
their power to contribute towards tho attainment of so desirable 
an end.” 




22i Sir II. Holland on Mental Phyetohgyj Electro-Biology^ ^c 

Adopting those views, and anxious that othois should adopt 
them, wc aio sanguine enough to believe, that a statesman 
■will yet aiiso to dispense the tiensures of knowledge through 
national institutions, and fulfill the prediction of the poet, that 
Science 

“ Shall be a protious visitant, and then, 

And only then, be worthy of hei name. . . • 

Shall It foigct that ils most noble use, 

Its most illustrious piovince, must be found 

In fuinishing cleai giudanco,—a 

Not Ueachcioue to the Mind's excursive powet * 

. Whate’er we see, 

VVhato cr we ftol, by agency diiect 
Oi indirect, shall tend to feed and nur«e 
Gill faculties,—sball fix m (.ilmor seats 
Ot mural bliength, and laiso to loftier heights 
Of lo\o divine, oui intellectual soul ” 
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Abi. VI— Poetical Worh of William Cowper. jSdited by 

JiOBEKT Bell. 3 Vols., 1354. {^Annoiated EdiHon of die 

English Poets, by lloBKRr Bvsll, Authof of the “ History of 

lius&ia,” “ Lives of the English Poets,” &c. v. d.] 

I r is a favourite saying in the present day, that “ the ten* 
dencies of the ago are essentially prosaic.” The precise mean¬ 
ing which these uords are intended to convey may not be very 
clearly understood by the majority of those who utter them; bnt 
they seoni to embody a general idea of the unpoetical character 
of the titne.s. There is a confused notion in men’s minds, that 
the Practical and the Ideal imt only cannot associate, but cannot 
co-exist one with the other—that the voice of Fact must bellow 
down the voice of Fiction—that^ the clangings of our iron must 
drown the harpings of our bards—that because we can travel on 
a straight road, at the rate of forty miles an hour, the excursions 
of the imagination and the wanderings of Fancy must be disre** 
garded for evermore—that the generation which has tunnelled 
Ilox-hill can never care to climb PariiasMis. 

All this is in effect so often repeated, in one form or anothef, 
that its truth has been taken fur granted by multitudes of men 
who echo and rc-echo the cry; apd still we are told that the age 
is unpoctical, and that the present generation is a generation of 
worshippers at the great shrine of Matter-of-Fact. Bat what, 
after all, is the meaning of the cry ? Does it mean, that given 
up as we are to materialities—laying down iron roads by 
hundreds of miles; spaniiing immeuse rivers with arches of 
stone; flashing messages along electric wires with the speed of 
the lightning; covering the seas with magic fire-shi|)s; roultiply- 
iiig by the same mysterious agency textile fabrics not wrought by 
bands, of a beauty and a splendour such as Solomon in all his 
glory never dreamt of—^tbe intelligence tmd tlie inventiveness of 
the age expend themselves upon projects of utilitarianism^ and 
intent upon the palpable realities before u% we have neither 
eyes to glance mom heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 
nor wings to ns op in illimitable space; that whilst we are 
coining one metal into another, the brain-coinage of that jgreat 
ide^ currency, which is nmre enduring than iron and stone, 
must necessar^ be suspended ? Does it mean that the aliment 
of poetry is vanishing from off the face of the earth—-that ex¬ 
ternal and internal beauty, are both ceasing to be—that inani* 
mate nature is more formal and the human mind more prosaic; 
that the seasons do not alternate, nor men’s hearts pulse as they 
were wont; that mechanism has usurped the world, and gross 
VOL. xxiL i»o. xi.ni. 
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RclfisJmefis the people;—in a word, that the sources of inia^^nifi- 
tivc inspiration arc utterly dried up ? 

Or is it meant, that alllioiigli the few may write poetry, the 
many will not read k; that our minds, Iiarnes'se<l, as it were, in 
a go-eart of one utilitarian pursuit or another, have no sympathy 
w'itli anything of which tJie answer to tlie cui l/ono does not lie 
upon the surface; that we have by one consent adopted the 
Deiithamite doctrine that Poetry has no greater claims than 
Push-pin upon mankind, and m this money-making age,’' 
arrived generally at a conclusion that it “ does not pay.” is it 
meant that wo have too much to do with the literatuio^of fact—- 
that what with our Blue Books and iStatistics, our Mark- I^ane 
Kxpresses, our Huilway, our Mining, and our Building ,Tuur- 
nala, our Associatitins for the advancement of Science, our Sani¬ 
tary Commis^ions, and onr endless ofHcial reports on every 
conceivable subject, wo have no time to read anything that is 
not designed primarily to teach us to make money or to take 
care of ourselves ? Is it meant that all iron has so eaten its 
way upon earth, that the suklimcst and the sweetest hymnings 
of the bard cannot rouse in tho breasts of the many one sym¬ 
pathetic emotion 1 

In whichever direction the interpretation of tho popular 
aphorism is to be found, we jironounce it without a misgiving, 
to be a rank and offensive falla(:y. The smoke of a stcam-vcssel 
may sometimes obst ure the sun from tho loiterers upon deck: 
but all the steam ii the world, or the material tendencies of 
whicli it is tho representative, could as readily put out tho sun 
as they could put out ])ootry. As long as there is sunshine; as 
long as there are moon and stars; sky and cloud; green fields 
ami sweet flowers; the changing ocean, and the human hcai't 
which contains the likeness of them all, tho few will sing and 
tliu many will listen. To us, Indeed, this would seem to be a 
truism scarcely worth uttering, if it had not been in cfifccL so 
often coinradictod. Wb are utterly at a loss for a reason why 
it should be otherwise. Tl’horo is room enough in tho world 
both for Poetry and Steam. A man is not loss likely to be en¬ 
dowed with '‘the vision and the fafculty divine,” or less likely to 
admire its manifestations in others, because his’father goes up 
to London every day, with a “ season ticket” in his pocket, 
from' the fair hills of Surrey ot the green woods of Berkshire, 
instead of travelling in the Brixton or Clapham omnibus 
along the old high road; or because he himself can rush from 
the smoko and dm of the metropolis in a tew hoars,— 

* 1 

To see the children sporting on the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore f ’ 
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to buryliimsplf deep in a mighty wood, or to ascend llio rugged 
mountain side until lie steeps himself in e clouds. Iftlieio be 
mu thing in poetical education, anything in the ctrect ol CAtei* 
nai influences upon the jioctical tempeiamcjit, surely tiie agency 
which hrinos a man most reulily within their reach—witiiin 
tlu* reach ot all the beauties and benignities of Nature—is to be 
regarded as one of the best aids to the develojimeiit of the 
Jhvino faculty, and in no sense an obstruction to it. it is not 
one, indeed, of the least benefits which Steam has conierml 
upon the age, that it brings the country—sea and shore, hill 
and valley, wood and plain, the yellow corn-fields, the winding * 
river, the mossy turf, the fragrant wild-flowen, the song of 
the lark, the tinkling of the sheep-bell —within tlie roach of the 
anxious town; almost as it v»eie, to the very doors of ilwellers 
in the licart of our cities.* Let those who talk about our iron 
roads inairing the heauty of tlic country, because here and 
there may be seen an unsightly emb.inkmcnt, consider that 
theix? are thousands and thousands amongst us, w Jio hut fin* these 
iron roads, woulil never see the eountiy at all. The I’ail i«, 
indeed, the great open-sesame of Natuic. Tt is the key thsit 
unlocks her choicest treasures to tlio over-worked clerk and the 
toil-W’orn mechanic, and brings all sweet sounds and pleasant 
sights and fragrant scents within the leacli of men who else 
would know of notiiing that is not foul, unsightly, and oh&tre- 
])crous. What is tbit, but to say that the Jtail is a great 
teacher, educating both head and heart, preparing the few to 
utter, and the many to appreciate the utterances of Poetry. 

All this may bo conceded; and yet it may still, perhaps, bo 
alleged that the age is essentially a prosaic one. An increasing 
addiction, it may be said, to the study of the exact sciences is as 
much an effect as a cause of all those great material improve¬ 
ments which are the growth and the characteristic of the civili¬ 
sation of the nineteenth century. And it is assumed that 
Science and Poetry are the antagonists, not the helji-moots and 
handmaids of each other. But most true is it of our civilisation, 
that— 

.Science and Poetry and Thought 

Arc its lamps—Tliey make the lot 

Of the dwellers in a cot • 

So serene they curse it not,” 

* Coleridge said, apologoticallf, 

“ I was reared 
In (he great edty .... 

And saw uoaght lovet/, but the eky and Btam,** 

Centrabt this with WordswortbSi well-known haos, 

M The tali chil 

Was my delight, the Bounding oatamet 
liauntra me lihe a ptu^ion,** See. See 
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They do not enter the cottage, or the mansion, to jostle and to 
wrestle with, but to aid, encouiage, and to support each other. 
Tliey may rarely find expression through the same oraculor 
mouth-piece. IJiit their influencesa upon the generation at largo 
are conjoint and co-cxtensi\e.* The woll-known, often quoted 
Baconiiin passage, setting forth that the same age wliich is 
fertile in mon of action, as warriors and statesmen, is fertile also 
in men of thought, as jwots and philosophers, might have both 
a more general and a more particular application. The age 
w liich produces giants of one kind produces giani^s of another. 
The same influences which operating uiwn one ordei of intelH- 
gence generate great mechanics, operating upon another will 
generate great poets. As with the body of an individual man, 
so with the body of men in the concrete, theie is a sympathy 
between its different parts. Those salutary influences which 
strengthen one organ seldom fail, to strengthen auothei. At all 
events, nutJiing can be moie preposterous than to aflirm that 
because one part thrives another must languish. The healthi¬ 
ness of the ago manifests itself in the general development of 
intellectual power of all kinds. We see it alike— 

“ In the steam-ship, in the railway, ui the thoughts that shako 
mankind 


the progress of the nineteenth century is, in a word, eathoUc^ 

But after all, the best reply to the vulgar assertion, that the 
tendencies of the age 'U’e essentially prosaic, is to be found in the 
simple material fact of the large amount of poetry that is writ¬ 
ten, and tlio large amount that is read. It is true that much 
poetry, or much that presumes to call itself poetry, is written, 
init never read. The volumes of poetry which issue from the 
press, never to be read, but by friends and critics,—and by them 
sparingly—^are past counting. Of this phenomenon there are 
two noticeable things to be said. Firstly, that very much of 
this unread poetry would once have been largely road. Unread 
poetry is not always unreadable poetry. Man^ a poet, doomed 
in this nineteenth century to taste all the bitterness of neglect, 
would at the close of the eighteenth have made for himself a 
great reputation. There have lK.eu worse versiflers included in 
editions of standard British poets than .those, winch week after 
week ure^ now dismissed by our periodical oritics in a few faint 
sentences of feeble praise. And^ secondly! that poetiiy must, to 
a considerable number of people, be its own exceeding great re¬ 
ward, or so much would not be written for the inerepteasu!re of 
writj^g^t. Every allowance being made for the deluding ope- 

4. .(b l^ a ^l » ll ■! iiW |H i■!».* hM* i T r*il~-| T ^ .‘■'S •*— •* 'In . 1 

» be remaiied, too, that nwo of sinailcf iwvSr more poetiosl, nor 
laore wtenUlic, at the present 
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rations of hope—for all the excesses of a sanguine tctnncramefit 
—still the fact is mainly to be aceouTit».‘d for by a reference to 
the truth, that 

Thei e is a pleasure in poetic ]>ains, 

Which none but poets know.”— 

And if this pfeasnro be widely experienced, as by its results we 
know it to be, at the present time, tho age can not be an unpoc* 
tical one. It matters not, in this view of the case, whether tho 
poetry be good or bad. Wo speak here of those poetical vearn-, 
mgs which may find sufficient or insufficient utterance. What¬ 
ever may be their audible expression, whether in immortal 
music or wretched stutterings, there is a feeling of poetry at the 
source of it The existence of the poetical temperament is indi¬ 
cated even by the protitless effort—the impotent desiie. It is 
something even to aspire to be a poet 

It will, peihaps, be said, that if poetry, which w'ould once have 
found many readers, now finds few or none, the age is, therefore, 
an unpoetical one. And so it would be, if, whilst rejecting this 
once tolerated mediocrity, wc had nothing bettor to fall back 
upon. But the generation which can boast of Wordsworth apd 
Snolloy—Byron and Crabbe—Campbell and JRogers—Keats 
and Tennyson,—as its cotemporaries, has no need to betako it' 
self to such mediocrity as was erst represented by Bomfret and 
Yalden, Has Mr. Tennyson, the most poetical of poets, any 
reason to complain of a paucity of readers f Has Klixabeth Bar¬ 
rett sung to a people who will not hear? 

And, in tho meanwhile, how fares it with our older bards? 
Are those who have sung worthily to a past generation fer- 
gotten. or neglected by the present t There is no more cogent 
argument to be adduced, in denial of the assumption that the 
tendendes of the age are essentially prosaic, than the fact that 
tbeiu are, at the present time, t/tres different editions of the 
standard British poets in course of serial publication. Would 
there be this ample supply if there were no adequate demand f 
Would Mr, Bell, Mr. GiidJlan, and Mr. Wilmot waste their 
fine minds in the strenuous idleness of editing generation after 
generation of English poets, only to supply lining for our trunks? 
Would Mr* Barker, or Mr. Koutlcdge, or any plbor pTubJidlter, 
sink his capital in an unfatliomable well of hopeless speculation ? 
Would Mr. Cunningham and Mr* Murray fritter away their 
learuit^ and their cht^nse upon new editions of “ liives of 
the Poets,” and other kindred works, if wo had ceased to delight 
in poetry? Would minor publishers be, as they arej continuidly 
on the Wert to pounce, bawk^lifce, on expired copyrights of no* 
pular poets, if the tendencies of the age were essentially prosmb? 
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As we write, a prospectus is placed before us, annonnoing^ a 
forthcoming serial issue of Byron’s poems, in penny numbers, 
under the ausj)ices of some lawful pirate, who knows that the 
specnlalion will be alproiltablc one. Already have some of the 
earlier |)oonis of Southey, Scott, and others, become common 
propfM’ty—common })roperty, wliich, in a prosaic age, no one 
would have thought worthy of the j)aper and print expended on 
appi’oj)riation. Of the quantity of poetry that is printed in 
llie present day, no doubt can bo entertained, It may, there¬ 
fore, without any violence, be assumed that much it rntd. 

Indeed, if there were no other evidence of the tastes and feel¬ 
ings of the present generation than that afforded by the edition 
of (he lingUsh Poets, for which wo arc now continually indebted 
to the talents and energies of Mr. llobert Bell, and Mr. «f. W. 
Parker, we should be .‘ibuuduntly satisfied wdth the demonstra¬ 
tion. The “ Annotated Editioir of the English Poets” promises 
to be tlie best ever presented to the public. The name, however, 
-suggests to us in limine^ what appears to us to be a defect in 
the design of the w'ork. We have been used, when there was 
lc^s need than now of the more comprehensive'dosign.ation, to 
re;id of editions of the “ British Poets.” We gather from the 
dilfiTcnt title now adopted, that it is the intention of Mr. Bell to 
exchule from his edition the whole of our iSeoUish poetry. It is 
not merely as North British Uoviewers that wo protest against 
this exclusiveness. In the advertisements to the edition, it is 
oxprcftsly stated, that “ it will include the works of several poets 
cniiri'ly omitted from prcviijus collections, especially those stores 
of lyrical and ballad poetry in which our literature is richer 
tlum tliat of any other country, and which, independently of 
their ])ootioal claims, arc peculiarly interesting as illustrations 
of historical events ami national customs.” Is the collection of 
these stories to stop short at tlie border? Is all the Ballad 
minstrelsy, the growth of those tracts of country which lie to the 
north of the Tweed, to bo ignored in a great national collection 
like this? Is a work which must nocossarily contain the writ¬ 
ings of so many minor mjnstrqls to ^ive no sign of the existence 
of Robert Burns? 

We shall liardly be suspected of any national partiality, in 
claiming for 0 (|r principal northern bards due recoguition, in a 
work whicli wo believe will take Its place not only in our own 
but in onr children’s and childi'on’s children’s libraries, on botli 
shies ^f the Border, “ In the exercise of a strict principle of 
sole m n,” say the projechirs of the Annotated Edition, this 
editSn will bo rondei?ed intiinsimU^ more valuable than any of 
its predecessors.” It is only, indeed, ufm the basis of the iutrinsto 
excellence of the collection, that such a trork as this con build 
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up its claims to an extensive and a lasting popularity. Tiic 
editor f>f such a work must by no means be aiverted from tbo 
duty of gathering together |)oeti*y of the highest order,— 

• * 

All such as manly and great souls produce^ 

Woithy to live, and of eternal use;" 

in search of v\hat is merely curious and interesting from thj^ 
extrinsic stamp of aiititjuarianism that is upon it. We sliouKr 
entertain iiu apprehension of such an editor as Mr. Bell fulling 
into an error of this kind, even if he had not pledged himself to 
regal’d the intrinsic excellence of the poetry itself before every 
other consideration. That, in particular cases, there must always 
bo some variance in the public taste is certain. It would bo 
impossible for any editor, in a selection of poetical works to fill a 
hundred or more \ulumos, not fo offend sonic prejudices and dis¬ 
appoint some predilections. There is a story tohbby Mr, Cliailos 
1 Sutler lo the oifect that a party of gentlemen having agreed to 
write down the names of, wo believe, the six most interesting 
books they had over read, one name only apiicarcd in every 
list. Tho book thus honoured was Gil Bias. There would pot 
ho this variance of opinion with reganl to the intrinsic cxcellcnco 
of any number of IJritisli poets; but it would be curious to see 
the lists which w'ould bo given in by a dozen intelligetit men 
well-read in Knglish literature, if they were invired to name tho 
poets wdjo, in their estimation,ought to be selected to fill a him- , 
dred vohiines like tlioso which arc now before us. In respect, 
indeed, of this matter of selection, Mr. Bell must prepare himself ‘ 
to be charged with some errors both of comiuLssiou and of omis¬ 
sion. But wc have little fear that starting, as he does, with tlio 
design of regarding intrinsic poetical excellence above all other 
considerations, he will go far wrong in respect of the general 
result. 

** TIio edition now proposed,” says !Mr. Bell, w ill bo dis¬ 
tinguished from all preceding editions in many important re¬ 
spects.” When Cowper first examined Johnson’s edition ho 
wrote to Mr. Unwin, saying, A few things I have mot with, 
which if they had been burned the moment they were written, 
it would have been bettor for the author, and at least as well for 
hfs readers. There is not much of this, but a little is too much. 

I think it a pity the editor admitted any. Tho English muso 
would have lost no credit by the omission of such trash. Some 
of them appear to me to have a very cUsputahle right to a place 
among tho classics, and 1 am quite at a Joss when I see tlioru 
iti such company to conjecture what is Ur. Johnson’s idea or 
dofiiiitioii of classical merit. But if ho inserts the pootm of 
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some who c.'in hardly be said to doservo such an honour, the 
purchaser will comfort himself with the hope that he will exclude 
none that do.’* The hope, howorer, was disappointed* The 
selection was the wo^k of the booksollera, not of the editor,— 
* and the former estimated the merits of a poet according to the 
existing amount of demand for his works. The great rival 
edition of the last century, known as Bell’s British Poets,” 
w as only so far better than Johnson’s that it commenced at an 
Earlier date, and included the works of Chuuecr, Spencer, and 
Donne.* 

Speaking of these two editions of the Britisli Poets as of the 
only ones whose completeness renders them worthy of notice, 
Southey says, in Ids Life of (Jv)wper, “I know not whethtr 
Johnson’s edition was inoro accurate” (than Bell's, of whom Mr. 
Ciokcr had said that the ^rinaccuracy of the press was very con¬ 
spicuous,”) “ but this 1 know, th/it unless the press be caiefully 
compared witluthe last edition of a book that has passed under 
the author’s^ own eye, every new edition will intioduco new 
corruptions into the text, and of the very worst kind, by the 
cm’oless substitution of words, which, without making nonsense 
of the passage, alter its meaning or desti’oy its beauty.” Of tlio 
truth of this there is no doubt. Tlie probable o\il of which 
Soutlicy here speaks is u real one. The projectors of the edition 
now before us rightly observe, that “ the necessity for a revise<l 
and carefully annotated edition of the English poets may bo found 
in the fact that no such publication exists. The only collections 
wo possess consist of naked and frequently imperfect texts, put 
forth without sufliciont literary supervision.” That an edition 
of the English poot«, distinguished at the same time by a judi¬ 
cious selection of authors, a careful revision of the text, and in- 


* “ Englsnil, 1 t'lirve,” 8*>yi Southey, m hSa * Life of Cowper,* «is tijo ooly 
coiiotr^ m which any ge»oi*al collection of its poct«has been attempted, 'ilio flfst 
was biouehtlorttard by»notedbooK8eller,n#,meddohB Bel), . . . Ho, in the 
year 1777, aunoonced m edition of the poets of Great Britain, complete from 
Chaucer to Chitrehill. The more respectable of the London bookaellera, regarding 
this as an invaston of what they ealled thoirr literary property, (as by the tsoStom 
of the trade it was oonaidetwi to be,} ceso) pd upon pnlmsMfig « rtwil edition, wldoii 
shonlil have the advantage of an ostenhible and competent i^itor, of a more correct 
text, and of imduding eevei’al authors, whose woHcs being sdll copyright by law, 
could not be printed mdess with the consent of those puUiaheVS in Whom tbatright 
was vested. Di. doboson, hoidiug deservedly the higheidrtank among bis eo^ 
temporaides, was ^ person whom they selected to undertake ihia task, and (n 
» rite the ttVea of the poets. And they also, like Bell, propel to eommen<M wjtli 
and to inolode idd the poets dinwn to tlieir am tima, the sd£^ 


directednu it by bo other entenon than that of public opinion, aa evuioed in the 
dema^tf for eerfain books. The poet wintse wdiks «ero iMt ealfed fbr wasdeed to 
thenb, Departtug, therefore, on that conaidentUen, from their tint ihteation, tu< 
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teUigent annotation, was one of the greatest of onr literary 
wants, will be readily admitted. This Mr. Robert Bell has un* 
dertaken to supply; whilst Mr. PgPker (^erforma his part of 
tlie compact in a manner to which the n»st fastidious cannot 
object, by issuing the edition in monthly volumes, which are a 
model of olc^nce, at so low a price, tliat tlio work, viewed in 
relation to tlie care and cost bestowed upon it, is one of the 
cheapest publications of the day. 

As v^c write, some ten volumes of this edition base already 
appeared. It is too early a day to speak of the manner in which 
the duty of selection, generally, will be performed by Mr. 
Bell; but so far ho has jiroceecknl w'ith judgment and discrimi¬ 
nation. Mr. BelPs design is not merely to bring out the 
collected works of our piincipal English poets, weighing the 
cl.iinis of different aspirants to classic honours, as they liaie not 
been weighed by his predcce‘?sot’s, but to render his W’ork also 
a complete collection of Knglisli Poehy. In other words, be 
purpo.ses to embrace in his collection a large body of that scat¬ 
tered, and in some cases anonymous poetty, which is not less 
intrinsically excellent in itself, and has not bad less inflnence 
upon the times, because it has not made the reputation, and is 
not historically associated with the name, of«any particular man. 
Of the new insertions, the poems of John Olfmam—-a sigorous 
and a pungent satirist, well deserving resuscitation, may be ac¬ 
cepted as a piomising example; whilst the collection of Songs of 
the Dramatists ,—the intrinsic excellence of which, however, we 
do not estimate quite so highly as Mr. Boll, is a pregnant in¬ 
stance of the careful, the conscientious, and the intelligent man¬ 
ner in which he is addressing himself to the performance of bis 
diiHoult and responsible duty. 

We have, indeed, a high opinion of the qualifications which 
Mr. Bell brings to Ins task. He is obviously a man of fine 
taste and cultivated mind, united with the steadier, and, we 
are afraid^ rarer qualities, of laboriousness and conscientionsnesa 
He is a discriminating, but at the sama time a genial critic, a 
graceful writer, and an instructive commentator. *A larger 
amount of eumbrons learning than he possesses would only pe 
in his Way. He is the reverse of a pedant; he bas.no ex¬ 
clusive sympathies, no narrow prmudices of any kind. He can 
admire and appreciate writers or the most opp^ite character. 
Here and there it ri probable that the editorship of some one 
parthtolar poet might more advantageously be entrusted to some 
particular living writer whom we might name; but we know 
no one among our conllemporaides more i^ety to do justice to 
an edition of English Poets as a whole. 

The edition bcfiiiro us is emphaHcally an Annotated^ edition 
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of tlwj KiigliUi Poets. It in no small measure founds its claims 
to popular sui>port upon the accuracy and copiousness of the 
annotations it contajps. f he illustrative matter is indeed ample. 
It is of two Kinds, iKtroductory and marginal. Judging by tho 
volumes now before us, wc have little hesitation in pronouncing 
an o])iiiion favourable to the manner in which this impor¬ 
tant part of the editor's duty has boon performed. The notes 
arc numerous, but not too numerous. They discharge their 
propei: functions; for they explain, they do not encumber tlio 
text. T'hat here and there a wrong word may have crept in, or 
a stop may have been misplaced, or a note omitted where one 
is to be desired, is something more th.m a probability, it ap¬ 
pears indeed to us to bo a necehHtfij in such a work. It would 
i'e(]iiir(', indeed, superhuman intelligence, and superhuman la¬ 
bour, wholly to prevent the occuri'enco of such mischances as 
these. That they .seldom 0 (‘cifr in a work of such extent, de¬ 
manding so rare a combination of many (jiialitics in the indivi¬ 
dual workman, is honourable to tho ability, tiro care, and the 
conscientiousness of the editor. The “ Annotated ” edition of 
tho Knglish Poets would bo the greatest literary wonder of tho 
ago if no errors were discernible in it. 

To the assaults oi’ that lowc<»t order of criticism—the word- 
catching, which lives on syllables—a work of this kind is sure to 
be exposed. Kvery critic knows something, or thinks that ho 
knows hometbing, about Dryden and Pope, Goldsmith and 
CJowpcr, Many hold opinions of their own, perhaps h.ivc some 
peculiar critical tenets, any variance from w Inch they regard as 
an unpardonable lierosy. Mere difibrence of opinion constitutes, 
in their eyes, an offence. They tr^at as settled points wh.it are 
often open questions; and whilst dogmatically commenting upon 
another’s errors, not seldom illustrate their own. Doubtless tnoy 
have a right to their opinions, and they have a right freely to 
o.xpress diom. Jlut a largo portion or the censure which is 
passed by jieriodieal critics, upon such works as this, is in reality 
& more expression of a difference of opinion, and ought rather to 
be delivcretl in a suggestive than a dogmatic tone. Tho acri¬ 
mony of-rival commentators is, however, proverbial. The wiej?- 
tknrne fiixit is Still the favourite critical formula which expresses 
the offence of an editor who interprets an obscure passage after 
a fashion differing from that which finds favour in the eyes of 
his But these Brunckian onionitios are not creditable to 

our i^^odical literature. With the editor of such a work as 
this literary man should make common cause; all who 
havo pur national literature at lipatt should endeavour to assist 
lu|' labours, and tp contribute something towards the complete¬ 
ness of his work. 
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Tlie edition of Oowper now before us, included in throe of 
BeU'b annotated volumes, may be taken as a fair speeimuii 
of the manner in whicii he is disehnrgin|; his important duties. 
^V'o do not conceive tliat the bard ot Cjhiey ” is one to the 
consideration of whose writings, and the illustration of whose 
career, a mind so constituted as is the editor’s, is likely to bring 
so large an amount of enthusiasm and sympathy as to other poets 
whom wc could name. But on that very account, we believe, 
that in selecting the annotated Oowper for the text of the nrosent 
pa})er, we are cloaliug faiily with the work as a whole. We have 
no doubt tliat better s])eciinens of genial and careful editing will 
appear in the series. Indeed, w'e regard the aimotated Drydcn, 
with wlucli the series was coniiiienced, as, on the whole, a better 
specimen of editorial skill. But w'c eannut hesitate to declare 
that tliero is no existing edition of Cowper’s Pcems, whidi wo so 
much care to possess, as that which is now before us. It has one 
great afivaiitage over all others,—that the poems arc arranged 
according to the date of their composition, so that we liave a 
complotc picture of the development of the poetical faculty m 
William Cowpor, and a history of the intellectual activity of tliu 
bard, at didbrent periods of his life, at once in the most authentic 
and the most interesting shape, Tlie introductory notes ex¬ 
planatory of the circumstances under which the different poems 
were wiitteu, and the iiiflueiices to which the poet was exposed 
at the time of their composition, impart a vitality to the collec¬ 
tion, which, taking all the piece^ together, carries tlie reader on 
from one to another, and laiscb within him, as he advances, those 
emotions of sj-inpathy which arc inspired by the perusal of a 
vivid autobiography. It is a common remark, that the history 
of a ])oct’s life is to be found in his woiks. But his pomps, 
w'lieii collected, are often arranged in so clumsy a manner, or on 
so false a system, that they throw no light at all upon the pro¬ 
gress of his inner life, or the dovelopment of his genius. Mnid- 
nU of this, Mr» Bell has for the first time printed Cuwpor’s Poems 
in ohronological order; and it is difficult to say how much their 
interest is enhanced by such an arrangement.*^ 

In making frequent use oi Cow per’s unrivalled correspondence, 
the annotator has done wisely. But not less wisely in i^esisting 

It 

* “The Poemn,” says Mr. Bell, “aw hew printed, for the first thno, in elirono* 
logical oi^ec. It fH believed tliat mdr puudeutly of other ooubiderationa, the interest 
coiinertod with these pieces is much enhanced by this arrangement; especially in 
refiwence to tlie ranior poems, which, being cliicfly occasional, aro to a great extent 
antobiQgraphical They enter into tke history of Cowiior's hfo; and a new li^t 
is thrown npoiitbem, by exhibiting them in the ordir of the incidente to wmcli 
they refer, llie partiuulav circumstances connected w ith theii origin are explained 
in file introductions, and, wherever it is possible, in Cowpet‘’s ovrn words, oeriVed 
from lus eoilrespoudeuoe.'* 
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the temptation to a more liberal use of these materials for com¬ 
mentary. It would have been easy with a collection of Cowpor^s 
letters before him, for the editor to have multiplied note upon 
note. But such multiplication would have encumbered the 
text) and ex})anded the bulk of the work beyond convenient 
limits. It appears to us that we have just suilioient annotation) 
and no more, fur a work that forms only a small component part 
of an extensive series. 

The life of William Cowper has been writt»*n so often and so 
amply, that it was hardly to be expected that Mr. Bell should 
have,much novel matter to introduce into the memoir which he 
has prefixed to the poems. It is a }>leagaiit, a conscientious, and 
a reliable piece of writing; and with the introductory notes, 
affords a very complete picture of the life, the habits, and the 
character of the poet. There is a welUknoun peculiarity in the 
life of Cowper which distinguishes it from almost every other 
subject of biography. People are prone to ask, when a new 
biographer or new essayist enters upon it, ‘‘which side does he 
take?’ The subject, indeed, has become a sort of literary 
battle-field—ono, too, in which even larger interests than those 
of litei'aturo are concerned. The life of William Cowper lias 
been written from very different points of view—one biographer 
regarding the views of another, to say the least of them, as 
dangerous heresies, and each having a large phalanx of sup- 
poi’ters eager to cemdemn the work of his rival. Grimshawe 
wrote because he was not satisfied with Ilayloy; and Soulhev 
wrote because he was not satisfied with Grimshawe. Mr. Bell 
avoids both extremes. He is more moderate and candid than 
his predecessors. His sympathies arc, perhajM, rather with 
Southey than with Grimshawe* But he ha-s no theory to main¬ 
tain. He treats of the results more than of the causes at 
Cowper's fearful maladies; and there is very little in his Me¬ 
moir or his Notes to offend the prejudices of the most sensi¬ 
tive adherents of either party. If there be anything, it is rather 
in some casual expression, than in Any studied assertion of 
opinion. 

In truth it is a melancholy ^olnect; but, after all, not so 
melancholy as some, it seems, would wish to make it. It w'ould 
bo the samlest thing of all to believe that so noble a mind was 
wrecked by that which is the Very crown and perfection of 
human reason, and without wh’tch the intelligence of man, In 
its Boblimest utteran^, is bat as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. That William Cowper was, at certain periods of his 
life, the vietim of some miserable spiritual delusions, is a pain fill 
and undeniable fiict But these delusions were not the cause, 
but the effect of the derangement under which he suffered. It 
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has often been said that religion drove him mad.’^ But 
religion never yet drove any man mad. Even Mr. Bell, of 
whose candour we have spoken approvingly, seems to have 
fallen into this old error* Speaking of the. composition of the 
OInoy Hymns, he says, A devotional labour of this peculiar 
description, calling him back into the solitude of study and 
composition, to those bpxritual ineditatiom which had formerly un¬ 
settled hm reasoriy was full of danger to Cow per.” liut spiritual 
meditations did not unsettle Cow per’s mind, llis mind would 
have been unsettled had ho been an atheist and a blasphemer. 
The only dift'ercnce would havo been in the manifestations of 
his disease. 

Had Cowpor liveti and sufierod half-a-century later, the 
terrible malady which, during so many years of his life, over¬ 
shadowed his reason, would, in all probability, never have been 
a mystery, never a sulyect of ^-ontention between rival bio¬ 
graphers and controvci'sial essayists. The seat of the disease, 
whether in the brain or the mseera, wo{dd have been dis¬ 
covered: and wo should have heard nothing of spiritual medi¬ 
tations unsettling the reason of the unfortunate poet. As it isj 
we can only grope about in dim twilight. The solution, it U 
true, is very easy; re.ason and analog favour it—but at the 
best it is only conjecture. More or less of doubt and obscurity 
must always envelop a subject upon which in these'Mays 
modern science w'ould in all probability have thiown a Hood 
of light. 

The extent to which the diseases of the body, both organic 
and functional, affect the mind, is every year becoming Wtter 
and better understood. Men are often victims of the most 
horrible delusions under the influence of a mere temporary 
derangement of the organs of digestion. We have no doubt 
that medical experience could cite scores of cases of mental 
aberration, analogous with that of Cowper, attended with cor¬ 
responding symptoms of physical disease. In general terms it 
is said, ana said truthfully, of the poet, that from Ills cliUdhood 
upwards, he was constitutionally of a morbid temperament. It 
docs not appear that there any hereditary tendency to 
which the origin of his malady^sn be assigned, rat that it Was 
constitutional is not to be doubted. ^‘1 nave aU my lim,” lie 
frequently said in his letters, ** been subject to a disorder cf my 
spirits.” This commenced at a very early period. We can¬ 
not quite follow Mr. Grimsbawe in the iiuerence which he 
draws from some of thu w'ell-knowa lines the receipt of 
my mother^s picture out of Niwfirfk,” to- the effect that eveiir ' 
before his mothec’^s death Cowper was subject to deii^ssion of 
spirits ^^That a morbid temperament,” says the mof^afdier, 
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** was the originating cause of liis clcprossiou, is confirmed l»y 
an affecting passage in one of his poems:— 

“ ‘ My inothor J when I learnt that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast tliou conscious of the tears I shed? 

Tlovcred thy spirit oVr thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun.’ ” 

But the moaning of tliis passage is not that Oowpci' was a 
wretch” antecedently to the death of his mother, t)ut tliat 
that event made him a wretch even at the beginning of ** life’s 
journey.” His sorrows soem then to have commet’f’cd. There 
is nothing in the pas'Jagc to lead us to the conclusion that they 
had commenced before. 

lie might truly date his sorrows from that melancholy epoch. 
Tt is not improbable, indeed, that ho ow^ed thorn all t<i his un¬ 
timely bereavement. He was a child of a delicate organization, 
and lio required, therefore, thd gentlost treatment and the most 
watchful care. Instead of enjoying these advantages, he was 
subjected, in early childhood, to discipline of a very 0])positG 
natui’e. His fatlier, the rector of llorkliampstead, on the <lcath 
of Mrs. Cowper, sent William to school. Tlie delicate, sensitive 
boy was “ taken,” as he said, “ from tlie nnrsery, and from the 
immediate care of a most indulgent motlior,” and sent to 
rough it,” as best lie might, among strangers. 

Where Bedfordshire abuts into Hertfordshire, at a ])oint of 
the great high road, between St. Albans and l)unstablo, Is a 
long straggling village or townlot, kiiow-n by the name of 
Market Street.* Now that the North-Western Jiaihvay runs 
at no groat distance, almost iiarallel with this road, tlie place 
has a wan, deserted, melancholy appearance. But once the 
now silent Street” continually resounded with tlic smackings 
of the post-boy’s whip, and the notes of the coachman’s horn, 
and there was something of bustle and excitement, as there was 
at that time in many places, once the great arteries of our traffic, 
but now almost without a pulse of life. In this pulseless Market 
Street, there was a school ke])t by one Dr, Pitman ; and thither, 
at the ago of six, William Cowper, motherless and forlorn, was * 
sent to ** make his w'ay,” as it is Mllcd, against the rolling sea” 
of birch and bhlHes. 

And many a boy would have made bis way against both. But 
poor litde Cfowper could not make his way at all. All the little 


* Soqthey, !n hUi l4ifo of Cowpor, bM been ftt Mine pains to show the conflict¬ 
ing testimonitt of different nritcre regarding the geographicf^ position of Dr. 
i^itman’s sebool—some having placed it in Bedfordshire, and soino in Hertford- 
abtre-,-and says truly enOngh, that the poet was only at oae private school. A 
glance at the maps of the two counties might have assored Hni of the cause of 
the seeming discrepani^. 
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nerve which he carried with hitn to Muikot S(i*oet was battered 
out of him by a big lioy, who ieeins to ha*v‘ made it his especial 
business to cow one who needed littlo dUcii Hue of any kind to 
biiiig Jiiin to a fitting state of subjection * ^ 1 had hartlahips of 
dirteront kinds to confin't with/ lie wrote in after life with rc- 
feieiice to this eaily training, “ which I ft It more t>ensibly in 
proportion to tlie tenderness with which I had been treated at 
4ioine, But my chief afilietion consisted in iny being singled 
out from all the other bo>s by a lad .iboiit fitteen 3 ears of qgc, 
as a proper object on whom he might let loose the cruelty of his 
temper. J choose to forbear a particular lecital of the many 
acts of barbaritv with w hich ho made it his business continuQlly 
to persecute me; it will be bullkient to say, that he had by his 
savage treatment of me, inipit ‘•ed suth a drs'ad of his figure on 
my luiml, that I w'cll remember being afraid to lift u]> myopes 
upon him, higher than Jiis knee^; and that 1 knew him by his 
shoe-buckles better than any otlier part of Ins dress.” C’oni- 
mentmg upon this passage, a jwrtioii of which Air. Bell quotes 
in his introductory memoir, he observes, that to the brutality 
of tliis boy'b character, and tlie general improssioii left upon 
Cowper’s mind by the tvrannylie liad undergone at Dr. Iht; 
inairij, may be rchTicd “ the unfavourable opinion lie enter¬ 
tained respecting schools, so forcibly expressed in the poem 
entitled Tuodniuntf oi a Review of Sohoohy 

Of this there is no doubt: but might not something more 
have been adde<l—might not sometliiiig more have been referred 
to tho tyranny of the big bully at Dr. Pitman’s i It would bo 
bardl}'^ possible for a chihi of delicate organuation to undergo 
such Ireatment as little AVilliam Covvper was subjected to at tho 
bad school in Maikct Street, without some abiding consequonccK 
affecting his physical or moral health—or both. What the pre¬ 
cise nature of this treatment was does not appear. But no one 
knowing tlie many forms which school-boy cruelty assumes can 
doubt for a moment that it is cniite sufficient to sow broad cast, 
in such a constitution as little Uowper’s, tho seeds of that niclan- 
% choly disease which overshadowed so many of the best years of 
his life. We are sorry to say, that there are many cases on re¬ 
cord of similar evil treatment, attended with effects of tho same 
melancholy nature. * 

Not, however, that we regard such an instance of tyranny on 
the one side, and suffering on the other, as anything more than 
an exceptional case. There has been more than a common out¬ 
cry of late against “ facing systems,” “ monitorial systems,’* 
and other kinds of schooWoy domination. But wo have no dis¬ 
position to ^well the chorus. We suspect that there are not 
many men, whether educated at public or at private scboola, 
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who are not willing to speak feelingly, affectionately, gratefully, 
of tho kindness shewn towards them by older boys. There is 
something almost parental in the tender care and chivalrous pro¬ 
tection, which we iidvd seen extended to the young and helpless 
at tho scholastic institutions which Cowper conceived to be 
nurseries of vice and hot-beds of oppression. When tho result 
is different, it is for the most part to be attributed to the unfit¬ 
ness of the preceptor. In large public schools it may be diffi¬ 
cult to exercise a direct influence over tl>is branch of internal 
disciplliie; but in such establishments as Dr. Pitman’s nothing 
can oe easier. The master has nothing more to do, when a 
voung and tender child is entrusted to his care, than to place 
Lira immediately under tho protection of one of tho cider boys. 
The more openly, corarn popiilo, it is done tho better. Such a 
trust is sure not to bo betrayed. Wo have known the happiest 
results to attend such a })rac^ice as this, Tho chivalrous feel¬ 
ings of the elder boy are stimulated by such an appeal to his 
manliness. He is proud of the charge. He rejoices in tho con¬ 
fidence reposed in him by his master; iind ho studies to ]>rov0 
himself worthy of it. Ho soon learns how much pleasanter it is 
to protect and to cherish than to domineer and to oppress; and ho 
has his rewanl in the almost filial reverence and afioction with 
which he is looked up to, and leant upon by his youthful 
client,' 

Such kindly, judUdous management as this might have saved 
poor Cowper. As it was, we can hardly doubt that daring his 
n'sidencc at Dr. Pitman’s the ^ceds of his terrible malady were 
sown. From the school in Market Street he w’as removed to 
the house of an oculist, whero he remained for some time, under 
treatment for a disease of the eyes. A dreary time in all pro¬ 
bability it was—with nothing strengthening or refreshiim in the 
environments of bis position, but much to enervate and depress. 
From this isolation he was thrown at otice into the tumult of a 
public school. At the age of nine he went to Westminster. 

“ At twelve or thirteen” ho was ‘‘seized with the small-pox,’'— 
“severely bandied by the disease and in imminent danger.” 
The virulence of the disorder cured the complaint in his eyes, 
but left behind what Cowper believed to be s^rmptoins of cou- 
sumptidn,* That it very much increased the irntability under 

* la tti« M4>niolr of Cowper’o earl> llf^ written by binw^lf, these apprehenuons 
of a conaumptivo habit are mentioned befwe tlie appeamnee of the atnalUpox. 
But tho narmUre of his aeboobdAja is briefly written iu very general hmgoage, 
and the alhirion to the eonsumptive ^mptmna may belong to any period of liia 
Weatraiinater career. As tho attack w small-pox occurred at the age twelve or 
tliirtaen; and he says, with reference to the ** intimations of a oonBuniptive habit,” 
that be nad skill enough to understand their meaning, they are more likely to 
have occuri-ed after than before tliaf age. 
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wliu'li 1.*‘ sulK'i'ctl, find still {intluT wealvJ'iK'd an alroaiK woakly 
'oristitMtion, is mit to ko ijiiestioniM!. At thi.s linn', !u* su-?, h*' 
^v:is "s;ni(k wdli a 1 o\mu*ss <'l’spiiits M'tv unconnnoii at his 
aooj' As tilin' ailvant'csl, liow' mt, liis ;it West minster 

in*(‘(»-savil\' inijiroMMl. Tlhc must resi'n^'d and retiring hoy caii- 
in»t ‘•I'ond nine* Mai'' at a ])u!)!ii; sclmol without a(*<juirin^ some 
conliilrm*'' in Imiiselt. As ho orow oldiT, and m coss/Maly im ro 
t'osja oteil !i\'vofi^ou of his >5 'uionlN, ho hooanie nioro ^v.lt-Jlus^e'^(‘d. 
Ho tonnofl mmi\ iiiond''hnis. lie look |>‘nt in the ac liv>' nrrea- 
tions ol tlu' s<*lio(.I, sooial »:n“nls oxoVoi'.od a sidu 

larv iidliiotu’o ii|ioii both his l)(,d\ and his niiial. It d«'i s not 
a)'|>v tr th it dining tlio latter u'ars oi’ hit residonoo at Woit- 
nio. <or hi \s a-> othi rw i-t'1 ha" ho‘dtn\ and haj)j»y. 

At rlio ajo 01 oli-iiuon lie u.ts '* taken from \\ .'simiiisti r, and, 
iia\ini* ■•j'ent ahout nine monilis at honv*. \^^l^ ■<ont to aoijUTru 
llio jiractieo oi llu Ian 'Aitli ai% attirnoy'’ On atlainini> his 
Uiajoiitu li(* took a s<>t ol fli.iinhois in thi* 1 \'inj)l(‘, and was 
ootiij>i'‘te nia^f< r ot hin.-oll.’’ Hero, aoconliy^ to Jii" own 
•itatenunt. h • (Uintnomisi “ a radi and 'ninou.s oan'or ol' wic ked- 
iKs,.'' \\ I ) (onld ' ’ t div oil! 1 1 oi' dioipation npon In*} 

niita’k I'M litnt. n ' ]N< * ’'»i, ^ r i,i ‘oitkiijoni in tl«' 

'loiiiplo Ik w o *• .ti .. i. '\iih util a d«joeti<)ii of ^^lil’iN, as iioiwi 
! nl tlio\ who l'a\(' {< It iho -.inn' ran Jja\o tlu' len't oonoonliun 
ot." “ I>.iy an I niidit," ho said, “lua-.iijinn tl o lack, l>in'^ 
down in 'loinr muI ri in; njt in dos|)aii\’' In ihi-. stale liv' 

“ tt.iiiinaed nt.u a 1 Ml\<‘inonth, whon, ha\ini; osporu netd tlm 
iiu'lii'Mtw ot ;di Innnan inc.in'-. In* at lon^ih hetook himscit to 
Ood in } layei- He liad not, howovei, tried the ifoct ol’ “ail 
Ininian nl(an■^.‘’ C'liani;e ot'air and seine was sub'll fjiiently 
nconunonded Idm, and he wont to f^ouliianijilon witli u paity 
ot Iriojid'', and sjicnt seioral months at tlnit jdeasant watorin .; 
jilaeo. It need not ho said that tho chanoo liad a ]n’irdioion-> 
olfoet upon his lioaltli and his spirit*^. One clear, o.dm, sun¬ 
shiny morning, as ho sat on a Inll-sido, and lookid down upon 
the hoautiful expanse of sea and land honoath In'ni, tho hurdon 
which luid so lone ujipres^ed him was suddenly rounned, and lio 
felt an elation of spirit so delicious that he could have vvi'pt for 
joy. This is no unwonted phononiouon. Tsor is it a hvt morn 
slranoo that, findini; himself so mudi better in health and 
lighter in mood, he should h.ave ceased from those sjilritual 
exorcises to which he liail betaken liiinself in a season of sickness 
and despondimcy. Those imitations are so common, that tliey 
have passed into a pro\erb, contained in a somewhat irreverent 
distich, to which we need not more particularly allude. 

lie went back to town, gave liimself up to society, and wliat 
he afterwards porhajis in soniewdiat overstrained language of 
VOL. xxir. NO. XLIII. O 
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solf-reproacli, descTibfil as “ an nninteiTuptcd course of sinful 
intlul^enc('. The kind of life, liowever, could rot have liad a 
very beneficial efl’cct upon his nerves. He was disappointed, 
too, in his aflcctions.* lie was tenderly attached to his cousin 
'riieodora Cowper; and the passion was reciprocated.* But the 
jiriulent parents— 

With a little hoard of maxims jircaching down a danghter’s heart— 

forbade the union ; and the cousins reinaiiud single unto death. 
Whether this “ disappointment,” whicli he made ♦he subject of 
a ])oem, had any abiding effect u|)on his spirits, does not very 
clearly apjiear. Air. Southey and Mr, Bell both think tiiat it 
<lid not—(jnoting in eonfirniation of this opinion .a Latin letter 
written siibseipiently to the failure of his .suit, m whieli lu* speaks 
of«‘‘ a lovely and beloved little girl” of sixteen, who had be- 
VIitched him at Creenwich. ^n our estimation, however, the 
argument based upon thi.s passage is of no weight. The Latin 
letter ajipcars^to us to he nothing more than a hit of amusing 
badinage. Surely his account of the “ amabilis et aniata 
)jnelhila,” whoso dejiarturc loft behind so many “ lachrynaas et 
.susfiiria,” w’as never meant to be received as the expression of a 
serious pax'dion. Considering that he adilressed his correspon¬ 
dent, a brother Templar, as “ Deliciie et lepores mei!” it is not 
very flifKcult tc> make allowance for tlio classical bombast wherein 
he speaks of his female triend. The Latin letter i.s curious and 
amusing; but it. ihrows no light upon the real character of 
Cowper’s love. Tils disappointment wa.s, probably, one of many 
aggravating causes, which tended to increase his nervous irrita¬ 
bility at this time; and wo have little doubt, that if the issue 
had been different—if he had been united to a sensible, an 
amiable, and a sjirightly w'omaii, the clouds would not have 
gathered over him in such ajipalling dousitv, 

A crisis was now’, indeed, rapidly approaching. Cowper’s 
little p’Urlmony was fast melting away under the influence of a 
life of eontiniieil idleness. In this 'emergency he remembered 
that he had some influential friends ; and he bethought himself 
of the possibility of obtaining a situation under (xovernment. 
The office of Clerk of the Journals of tiic Hou.se of Lords was 
in the gift of his kinsman, Major Cowper. The incumbent died, 
seemingly at an opportune moment; and about the same time 
the joint offices of reading clerk and ederk of the committees 
were vacated by rt'signation. Major Cowper, who was patentee of 
those appointments, made his cousin an offer of “ the tw’o most 
profitable places”—in other w'ords, the joint office—and the latter 
thoughtlessly accepted it. On reflection, however, the idea of 
a public exhibition in the House of T^ords quite overcame him, 
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ami ho fjoiight pcrini.Nsi()n to oxolianoe liis ollicc for tho less 
lucrative ])ost of clerk of the junniala. Tho oxoliaiige «as 
cifected, but the object ^^as not ()l>taine(l. Cowper \^as “ bi«l to 
expect an examination at tlio bar of the* House touching Ihs 
sntliciency for tlic post lie iiad laken.” Tlie thought of such an 
exhibition was so appalling, tliat in lime it overthrew his reason. 

There is nothiii<; very astonisliiiiii in tin's. There are inanv 
men —men, too, in other respects not wanting in courage and, 
confidence—i\lio would rutlier forfeit a lucrative uppointuient 
than make a })ublic e.xiiibition «)f themselves, and stand art exam- ^ 
illation bofttre such a tribunal as tlie House of Lords. It may 
be asked, then, why (^)wper could not relievo his mind at once 
by throwing up the apjaiiutmontt The answer is, that his 
abandonment of the ofliee would have been a confession of iiicom- 
peteney, and that such a contession would have com[>roniised his 
kinsman. He endeatuured, tluTefore, to quality aiul to brace 
biniself up for the threatened examination, [t need not be said 
how hoj)elcss are all .such attempts. It would ha%e been nothing 
short of a miracle if he liad succeeded. Had fiis organization 
been far less delicate—bad he never l>een subject to an excess jof 
nervou-s irritability almo.st niiioniiting to insanity—the e.xperi- 
ment would liave »H>a.strou.dv failetl. As it was, the horror *of 
the impending trial only increased upon him. The more he 
struggled to obtain Hglit, the more liopele.ss wu« the d.'frkne.s.'^. 
It is unnece^.sary to enter into an\ d«‘tail3 illuMrativo of tins 
misetidilc ]>eriod of (./owjier’s life. All the frightful eircumstaiiees 
are fully on record, as narrated hy the poet liimscli'. 1 lis exces¬ 
sive anxiety brought on a “nervous fever,” wdiich was somewhat 
allayed by a visit to Margate, where change <»f scene and cheer¬ 
ful company enabled him for a wliilo to siiake off his torror.s. 
But on returning to London and tho journals hi.s old misery 
came back upon him, and he was more grievously tormented 
than before. He saw' no e.^cape from his agony, but madnes.s or 
death. The former, a^ he thought, came too slowly, so lie took 
refuge in the latter. He bought lundanurn to poison himself. 
He w'ent down to the Custom-Hou.so quay to drown himself. 
Finally, he hanged himself in his (Jhamhers; but fulling to tlie 
ground, just as strangulation was commencing, he was l^afHed in 
tins last attempt. lie seems then to iiave awakened to a sense 
of his guilt. But mind and body, thus cruelly exercised—thus 
rent and shattered and convulsed, were now giving way. It 
was impossible that they could much longer withstand this con¬ 
tinued tension. “A iiumbnes.s,” he wrote in his own painful 
JVIemoir of these sad events, “seized upon the extremities of niy 
body, and life seemed to retreat before it; my hands and feet 
became cold and stiff; a cold sweat stood upon my forehead; 
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iny hoar^ socinorl at evory ])ul.sc* tt) boat its last, ami iiiy soul to 
to niy li|)s as it* on tlic vi ry brink oi’ dojiartmv. No ron- 
vi('toil criminal ever (eaivtl dcatb more, or \\as more afraid of 
ilyiniij. At clc\cn oTlock, my brother called ujjoii me, and in 
about an hour after his> arrival, that distemper of mind which 1 
had so ardently widieil for actually seiz<'d me. ... A strange 
ami lionible darkness fell upon me. If it were ])ossible that u 
hca^y blow coul I liohl n])on the brain, without tonchino the 
Lull, such wa^ the sensation I felt/’ 

He was conveyed to u private Asylum, kept al Albans by 
Hr. Nathaniel Cotton, an ('XcelU'Ut ami accoin|)lishe(t man. His 
mental alitmalion was of tlit' most lerrihle, but not the nio>,f un- 
eoinmou kind. After wli.it Jiad happeneil, it was .ilin^sl a 
ni'cess.iry eonseipiern’e that his insanity .stiould he of the 
gloomiest t\jH', and that he should ladieie him •■■If heioml the 
j'.'de ot'sailation. Cnder the ji^/lieiou.s tnatinent ofl>r. ('ottxin, 
li(»we\er, 1ji‘ slowly rec«)\ered. His terrihle delusions he'jan iu 
lime to clear away; ::ud after eiehteon mouths •.pent in th(‘St. 
Alhaiis AsHuin, lie was'•utJieiently restor-’d to he removed t(i 
Himtinedon, wlieie a lodidno had heeii scfnred fbj* him le, his 
biotlier. 11 is spirit w is 1,1 1 . ■ 11 \ day inwre li.n. joik Ho 

(oiind sol.ie ' in ])iM\e,'. He attendi 1 di\iiu* sot i leo Jlislieai’i 
\»as full of nn.sjieakahle epatitude and jov, d'he eoodness ol'(l(»d 
.ms tlrt* eontiiuia! theme el his me«lifations. At (liintiiiedon he 
ui,id(' the acijuainta.e'e of the Cnwins. d ho family eonsistv’d ot 
Mr. I'nwln, a nonresident eh reymaii; his wife; a .'•(Hi, lu- 
teiidi'd for holy orders; and a daiie|it»*r, whom (’owpi'r descrihed 
as “rather Inindsume and ^(Mileel.” Jbiw this aeipiaintanec 
»ipi‘M<d into intimacy, and l'.>u (’ow’per heeame an inm.ite of 
the []nwins’house, is loo wi ‘11 known to need reeit.al. He seems 
at this period of his lii'o to iia\e been hajipy and idieerful. Ho 
took sullieiiMit e\( rciso—oven ridine npon horsi'hack. 1 le wrote, 
indeed, that he had “ hceonie a ju'ol'es.scd horseman and nothint; 
was bett* 1 calculated to stren^lhen hi.s health and cheer Ins 
•spirits. Hut a melaiichoU aeeulen*^ brought this peaceful inter¬ 
val of life to a dose. Alt'. Unwin was thrown from his horse 
and killed. 


llow^^the .survivors—tliat is how Mrs. Ifnwin and Cow’per 
determined not to forsake each other, but to dwell together and 
to administer to each oilier’s want.s, is known to all who are ac- 
([uainteil with even the merest outline of tho poet’s lifi*. Of this 
eurious compact, which Afr. Hell truly describes as “ an evcejitional 
ea.se, not to be judged b\ ordinary st.amlard.s,” w'e purpose to oiler 
no opinion, furtlier than that, beautiful as was the constancy 
of the friendship which was so lon^ nniintaincd between them, 
tlie union was in some respects unfortunate in its results to both. 
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r>i(t the n)o.«t niiiortuii.ito thin!; ol' Jill in the choice of their 
jeNlthMicc. The) wcie :ittra<‘leil to ()liie\ —j-hiiijill toNMilet eii 
tin bjiiiks of the OiiNC, in liuckin^L^haiiUNhire,— b\ tli.at rcnij>rk.il)V* 
irijin, !\Ir. Newton, who, then it the cinniMenceineiit of his <!i&~ 
tii»:»uiNheil (wanifelic.il cjireei’, was actino a-. cuiMti' of the panVIi. 
lie recommeiided Mis, 1'nwin fo reinu\e to Oinev. and ollcjvd 
to Nteure a liouse for her. 'I'o this sli<> re.idi^^ assenU'd^ und her 
coni]'aninn willin.,tly i'atiiie(l the elioiee. ‘ 

So in tile autumn of 17 ( 17 , Cow|(orweni to l[\e at .dlnev. 
It would been diiricull to >( lect, from on<* end of llie 

kiiiiidmu to an »tlur, a im re unfortunate jdace of n'‘id<’nee for 
I liiT'ous invalid. d'li(‘ lmu^e itself le-einbled Ji jn’ison. 'I'he 
|)i iJicii» i' sittiui’ loom w.is u\ r a c< lljir tilleil with water. 'PIk* 
Mirroimilnei (oui)tr\ was low, tlaiuji, nii'i>malic hurin^ s<v\( ial 
ii'ioiitli'' oi the \ejtr it was almo'-i imjiosidijc to oo oni of dooi^. 
’^I'l.tMe w Is no |»K<isaiit iieiohbofffl' soejAll tiie int{ui*n'‘es, 
e\r< l•n^l! Jind iotfi nal, to w li,( li im* wa*- sulaMii'd at this time, 
Well’ eiiv.rv itiiie ,ind depu vini'; aii I tin \ almiid inth li'd hi- 

di I is(\ A d w le\er la can < ' ^'u.dI^ to is.n inae botli (’owjjei 

Mid lii^ * om)i inlnji, Inn ahlioni li tie \ ‘•iifieivd mi-i iabl\ lioin 
ii" ’fh el'', it w 'i I nie beioi • rli'W b 'i in th'VoiiMh!\ to imij.*;'- 
"1 1 ! i 1 he ( an < 

lint t)iv‘\ ‘ iw the wIiOK < \fiMiL of tiii' iniscliii f at last,.as tie 
tullowiiU' j.as'aLC*' ol a litter tii Mrs. rnwin's so* , ideally ind.- 
i ate N(.ed we look any fuither for tin soui'ee of f’owpei’s 
-.nflerino*- at Oinev '— 

“ \VJi(*ii }on til-.I foiiti iiijd iti d, ’ h(‘ \note. the ironl of oiir ahoile, 
)ini waie .slii<< koil. in vnir eu's it had the ap|>('ai:nna‘ ol a piivoii; 
.Old 3011 d <at the tl.eiiiilit tliiit joiir motln r Ined in it. Yoiir 

\iew' ol it was not only just, Imt pioplatie. It had noi onl) the 

a->jK>c-l of a |)l.i<‘e bnilt for the pinposes ol ineanaa.iLion, but it has 
aetually "crved that pnrpo.se* thion',;h it lon^, Ion;* [leriod, and \\t 

Jia\e been tin* prisoners.Here we liave no neiehhonriiooil. 

. . . . Here we have a had air in winter, iinprejfiiated with (liciisli\*- 
sincllintr turaos of the ninr.sh inia.sinJi .... Here we are eoniiiieil 

ftoin Septoinfier to Maich, and sometimes longer.iJoih }onr 

mother's eoiistilufnni and mine have suHercd mat* rially by .sueh elo'.e 
and long continemeiit; and it ifs high time, unless we ii^tend to 
retreat into the gravi, that we should seek out a luoic wholesome 
residence." 

In another letter, addressed to ilr. Now'ton, lie wrote:— 

“A fever of the slow ami spirit-oppressing kind .seems to belong fo 
all exeept the natives, who Imve dwelt in Oliiey many years; and 
the mitivcb have putrid tever.s. Jlolh they and we, 1 believe, arc 
immediately indebted for our rc.specti\c makulie'. to mi atmosphere 
encumbered with raw vapours issuing fromJloo<lc<l meadow a; and we 
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in particular, have fared the worse for fitting so often, and sometimes 
for weeks, over a cellar tilled with water." 

To the evil cfFects'of climate and situation, far more than to 
the companionship hf Mr. Newton, and to the pursuits into 
witlch ho ’A as led by that exetnplary divine, are we to attribute 
the r(‘turn of his malady. jSIr. liell, with the highest respect 
for Newton’s character, is, however, of a different opinion.— 

“The change to Olney,” he says, “materially di.sturbed the tran- 
ipiillity which Cowper had hitherto enjoyed, and wdih 1 W'as so es'^en- 
tial to his mental iiealth. The calm daily prayers ol* iluntingdon, 
which shed a halm upon his sfurit, that at once strengthened and 
composed hitn, were di'^placcd hy more frccjucnt evangelical worship; 
prayer ineetings were cstaldi'^hcd in the paii^h, at wliich (\»wper 
actually assisted ; he was called upon to \i.sit tlie sick; to pray b) 
the bedside of the dying; to iiivc.stigafe the condition of the poor of 
a [mpulon*^ and evtensi\e |)avish/iiml to administer to their wants, 
which ho was enabled to <lo by a fiiiul placed at his dispo.sal by Mr. 
Thornton, a rich merchant; and drawn graduall;^ into the duties of 
a spiritual .adviser, he exchanged the quiet and llie leisure of the last 
ffcw years,—the cheerful eonversation, the mid-day relaxation, the 
evening walk, lor the onerous and agitating hibouvs of a tort of lay 
curate to Mr. Newton. The t'lllet of tliis change on a delicate 
organization, .already shatteied by a (lisease, which the slightest ex- 
citeinoiit, especially of a religious chai.udcr, was likely to bring back, 
cotild not he olherwi«e than injurious.” 

To this w’G cannot but ask in reply, “ Is it so T’ 

-Is it so, h'eslu.s ? 

lie speaks so calmly and wi.scly—is it so? 

Our ow’ii belief Is, that visiting the poor and relieving their 
wants is anything but a dreary and depressing oceiipation; and 
that “quiet and leisuro” were not precisely what Cowper inoist 
wanted. What he wanted was active occupation,—occupation 
both for body and miiul; something, too, to draw him out of 
iiiinself. I’lie contemplation of such scenes as he witnessed in 
the houses of the poor, as Newton’s lay curate, must have largely 
awakened that sympathy with othere’ sufferings, which more 
than anything else ]>erhaps, saves a man from dwcllinfg upon his 
own. AVe are not sure that if we were called upon to prescribe 
for the worst forms of hypochondriasis, we should not recom¬ 
mend the sufferer to fill his purse and go out to visit the poor. 
Such an occupation must in itself have been salutary even 
in Cowper’s case.* 13ut it was not sufficient to counteract 

* Wc arc cnlircly of opinion, however, that it waa ©Ntieinely injudiciout* to 
call upon Cowper—to whein a piihlio e.\hibitioii of himself was, as he himself said, 
in at)\ stale, mortal poison-to take aii active and outward part in the prajiu* 
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tlie other evil influences of which « ' have spoken. The 
marsh miasma of Olnoy was doing its sure work upon Cow- 
per's irritable constitutMjn. lie was continually inhaling the 
slow ])(»ison of the place. .V nervous, fever w'as preying 
iipt)!) him. “ llaNing suflVred so much by nertous fevers 

myself,” he wrote in 1776, “1 know how to congratulate 
Ashley on hi.s recovery. Other distempers only batter the 
walls; but f/o'y creep silently into the citadel, ami put the^ 
garrison to the swonl.” It need not In* evplainotl to the dullest 
reader, that the citadel hoie spokeii of is the head,— ar,e fomue 
facies .— and that thi' garrison is the brain, or the reason. We 
have here therelore a distinct avowal of Cowper's o[)inion that 
his reason was dcstroved by 'In' operation ot nervous fever; and 
we have alreaiK citeil an ecjually distinct recognition of the fact, 
that his nervous fever was mainly occasioned by the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the climate of ()lney ^4 'i'ln* ^amo atmospheric |)oison 
aets differently upon tliflereiit constitutii>ns It has, how'ovcr. 


one general rule of action. It attacks the weakest place. It 
lodges itself wherever llunv is a predisposition to receive it. We 
need take no trouble to explain wliy the fever which in the 
poorer el.iss of inh.d)itants a.s.sumed a jjutrid type, should in one 
.so organi/ul us William (^owjtcr attack the nerves and affect 
the bruin. 


When he wrote about “the nervous fever” er-x‘ping rtlently 
into the citadel, ho had hcen nine years resident at Olney, the 
three last of which had hecji passed under the influence of the 
most tcrril)le depression. Stdl for three }ears longer ho con¬ 
tinued under the s.iine influence, but cousider.ibly mitigated by 
time. In 1776 the fury of the storm bad e.xpeuded itsclfj ami 
iu 1779 it liad well-nigh blown over. He .said afterwards, that 
he did not quite lose his .sen.ses, but that he lost the power of 
c.xercising them. “ I could return,” lie said, “ a rational answer 
to a diflicnlt question; but a question w-as necessary, or I never 
spoke at all. This state of mind was aceompanied, as I suppose 
it to be in most instance.s of the kind, with misapprehensions of 
tilings and persons, which made me a very uiitractable patient. 
1 believed that everybody hated me, and that Mrs. Unwin 
hated me most of nil; was convinced that :dl my (bod was 
poisoned, together with ten thousand vagaries of the same 
stamp.” There is nothing hero that may not be—indeed, that 
has not been—clearly traceil to derangement of tlio jdiysical 
constitution. But the disease was suffered to make jirogreis 
under a mistaken sense of its import, until the enemy could witli 


inctitings of Otiiey. Mr. GreatliPad, wlio preached his funeral sermon, laid, ** I 
have heard him sa}, that when expected to take the lead in thi4 social worahip, 
Jhis mind wat always greatly agitated for some horn's precrdiiig ” 
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flillicultv 1)0 tlisliidfroil. SdiUIk'v •'i‘ivs tliat IMr. No\vt(>n nml 
•Mrs. rnwiii, elcarlv ol‘tliat t!uiir poor fVk'nJ was 

torn !iy an jiiirli'an spii'it, would not Ibr inany iiiontlitj .sock that 
]ii'«dcs'>ionaI aid wljiyli b(‘lb)'o luul bix'ii exorcised with such 
saiufai'v loNull.s. 

Duiiis;' 11)0 .season ol liir, .slow recovery, lie amused liimsolf by 
t.iiuiu,'^ li.ires, carpeuterinn, iiardeuine, and paiutiue’laiul.^capes : 
•iiid A\lieu, in ITiSO, lii.s iniud seemed <■() have r<'eoveiv<l il^ 
original strength, it was aUi:;u;estod to iiim that h'> ^\•ould do wcdl 
to cultivate his poetical j^o\^ers. lie rre(piLUlly .-rote liebi 
occasional pic'ce.s; and now he was .stiiuul.atod to mure sii^t.dned 
ellbi’ts by tia- aireelioiiate solicitude ol' hi-' IVieiid''. 'l'iie\ -M ’-t 
him to court tb.e niu',es not in soan-h of Came, but <'l healili. 

SuHeriuis indeed, made him a poor, a^ it has ui.uIl many 
others. “ I'lneompas.sed by the miduiojit of absolute desjaur. ’ 
he wrottj loiio aAeiasarda to jV'-. Neuton, au.l , tlu;U'.,..]iii 
time.s lilkdwith iiuspcakalile hi/iToi’, J iii'si eomuieiie'-d ■' an 
.mllior. 1 ti.stress drove me to it: and lmj).i•■.■■.ibilijy oi'sni^- 

ihit 

tile p!\;pos\'d 
In too noeia 


■'istino vvitiion! some emj)loymen 1 .'•till reetunmeml-, ii.” 
tliK-re was sometliin>.j w.iuf'-d to oivo oi.S'ct to 

V. i 

remc(l^^ (lowjier himsi’li' \V( 11 knew wh.at it uus. 


of 


Jvctireinenl," lie- simuluM!'* :y 


.ill 


‘‘ \'ii-(uous and (jiithrnl jIchcisU-ii, 
j\LK'mp(s MO task it cannot well ioliik 
(^ivc^lH''l .Hcholy np lo N.itiii’o''. care, 

J^ml sends the p.ilient into jaua-r air.' 

Cowper ou”ht to iiave keen remov'd Crom ()!)U'\ on th.' 
aj)pcaranee of liis m.al.idy, IJut lie rcmaineii the-j’e, tlu'oue'i- 
out nineti'eii luiiw yoars---;;t llie cud ol'v,i.ieii it. had hecouic 
iiilolerahle to him. It is probable, however, that he uoiild not 
have luv<l sutliolont eueroy ami residi'lioj' ti> elU'et a clianm*, but 
I'or a circiuustancc uhicli iu the couive of tlie year 17^11 exer- 
tdsed a ha[ipy iuflueiioe over the reuuiimler ol' his life, in that 
rear Jii.s eousiii Ladv He.sketli, uitli wliom he had been iu a 
iamiliar and alleetionate correspondence ic)r a quarter ol' a cen¬ 
tury, arrived, on a visit, at OIik v. She brought an admirable 
))hysieiai) with Ijer, in the sliape of a carriage sind horses; ami 
ikjwper, who had been, for many 3'ear.s, literally incareenitoJ 
in a dreary jirison-hoiise, with a companion wdio, like hini&elf, 
was wasting away under the de.stroying influences to which 
they were both subjected at <.)liiev, wa.s prevailed U])on to 
accompany his cousin on licr ])loa.sant rural drives, and was 
wonderfully rel'roshod by tlie recreation. Slie was in all re¬ 
spects, too, a most delightful companion, ller pre,sence m;ulo 
snnshinc in tliat shady place 011 the banks of the Ouse. Even 
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HI liis li'ttors to Afr. Xiuion, (/ov.jK'r m!]< 1 iini iiii 

Ikt |inu-vAs in u lull -iv.l-II --t’.■ umiihuk-: 

“ rjiiily IlosLclli,’ wrnU? tlii: ji*'-''!, *' ia 'ici' uM* ctioiuilv; imir, 

lilt’t‘iu'( rliil!i»‘'«s 'i!' ii'r um\ iiin! li,'' 
In i' tc:i)|)ci’, li;;-' li.i belli. :n;ii >ii,- Cnv, i:i i. 't If t!i;:ii ust. 

l>y lu;r bflp f ^-fl f'iiUi;.'i ill ;ri •sn'l ; I't iif. I'.iiojli [ill ill :>t 
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i.Hii (ftluj) ! iiiioi’w (loi!) wo liiue liircil a linust; of Af c, 'j inli.'K 
ioiatou . . ll i*. .sitiiati’i! vary uoar to our mo.^t a;;ri‘<-:il)h' 

i.ni(il«ii-(i and lii.s aea'o;ibio j'ti'a^iHV ofoanils, in bim anil bis 
vitowo siiail fiiid oouijiiMuons a- wll alAva;*^ iiiako tiio 

time ])a6.^ jilertsiMtly wbiLst they are in llio counlrVj and bis 
; 4 ;roinids will afibn! us'^ood airjmd walking-room in tbo winter— 
two advantages wliitli wo liavo not enjoyod at Olney, where 1 
Jiave no nei^^bboiirs w ith wliom I can converse, aiid win'ro seven 
niontlis in tlie year 1 have been Imprisoned by dirty and impas¬ 
sable ways, till both my health and Airs, Unwinks have suffereil 
materially.'’ Many pas.sai'es of similar ini|jort mi^ht 1.^ drawji 
I'roni Cowper's letters j but after what we have already written, 
we need not pile up evidence to prove, that wlien the Olney 
bouse was selected for bis residence, it was written dowui against 
him that be should never again enjoy a continuance of physical 
or mental liealtb. 

In November 178(>, Cowper and Airs, linwln removed them- 
sclvijs to AVeston. lie was charmed with his new abode. Ho 
wrcjte playfully that the change was as great as ‘‘ from St. Giles 
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to (jrosvenor Square.” But it had come too late. Those nine¬ 
teen dreary years in the Olney prison-house had done their sure 
work both upon Cowpcr and upon Mrs. Unwin. Ho had been 
fast subsiding agaii\into a state of depression, when Lady Hes- 
keth had arrived to ehcer liim ; but although her presence de¬ 
layed tile attack, she could not wholly avert it; and he had not 
been many weeks settled at cston when the fever which he had 
brought with him from Olney began to assert itself, and with it 
came his old despondency^ The evil was perhaps ])recipitatcd 
by a calamity which befell the two invalids at this time. 
“ Hardly,” he wrote, “ had we begun to enjoy the change, 
when the death of ]Mrs. Unwin's son cast a gloom upon every 
thing.” This exemplary man was fondly loved by Cowper, and 
his unexpected death was a heavy blow to him. It fell, too, at 
an inopportune moment, ami, doubtless, evolved the crisis which 
otherwise change of scene might have retarded for a time. As 
the year commenced ho felt the fever ereejiing in his veins. 
“ I have had a little nervous fever, my dear,” he wrote to Lady 
lleskcth, “ that has somewhat abridged my slec]).” A few 
days afterwards, writing to Mr. Newton, he said with reference 
to another’s trials, “ 1 have no doubt it is distemjicr. But dis¬ 
tresses of mind that are occasioneil by distemper, are tlie most 
difHcnlt of all to deal with.” He knew' this but too well, for it 
was Ifis ow'ii case. To Lady Hesketh, too, he wrote again on 
the 18th of January . ‘‘ My fever is not yet gone ; hut sometimes 
seems to leave me. It is altogether of the nervous kind, ami 
attended now and then with much dejection.” The ink with 
which this was written w’as scarcely dry, when the storm burst 
over him in all its fury. A terrible darkness fell upon him, 
which continued throughout many months. His agony w'as so 
extreme, that again he sought refuge in death. Hut for the 
timely interposition of Mrs. Unwin, he would have been laid in 
the suicide’s grave. 

In July he suddenly awoke, as it were, from a terrible 
dream, and returned to his usual avocations. IJo devoted him¬ 
self to his translation of Homer, and seems to have fallen into 
the error of applying himself too closely to study. He took 
little enercise, and seldom went beyond the limits of his ow'ii 
and his neighbour’s grounds. “ 1 stay -much at home,” he 
wrote, “ and liave not travelled tw'enty miles from this place 
and its environs more than once these twenty years,” His 
liealth and his spirits were subject to considerable fluctuations. 
Even tlie improvetl situation oi Weston could not dislodge the 
enemy, .which for nearly twenty years had been creeping into 
the “ citadel.” Nor was Mrs. Unwin more fortunate. Her 
health had long utterly failed her. Her faculties were becom- 
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ill" cloufled. ExtraortHnnry tlelusions pr 'cssefl them both. At 
Jjist, in the winter of 1791, the poor lady was strieken down by 
paralysis; and from tliat time, though every effort was made to 
rally her, and she e\'oii consented to accojfipaiiy Cowper on a 
visit to lEaylev, at Eastham, in Sussex, she continued to groiv 
more and more imbecile, until it was plain that she was totally 
incompetent to manage the affairs of her household. It nred 
not be said that the melancholy sight of his poor friend's infir~« 
mity, which was continually before him, bad the worst possible 
effect on the jioet’s mind. In 1794 he was in u pitiable state. 
He refused medicine; lie refused food. Ho was continually 
}incing his room, backwards ami forwards, like a bcjist in a cage. 
J)r. Willis was scut for and did all that iiis unequalled skill 
could accunijjiish. But such interposition was too lato. Hady 
Heskoth attended on him, and ministered to his wants with the 
most sisterly assiduityj but n^hnig could raise him from the 
hopeless ilejection in whicli he was sunk. 

In the summer of 1795 it had become obviously necessary to 
make some now arrangements f4)r the disposal of the two suf¬ 
ferers; and it happened fortunately that at this time Dr. John¬ 
son of North Tuddeiiliam, u young relative of Cowper’s, w^o 
united with a sound judgment the highest rectitude of conduct 
and the most unfailing kindness c»f heart, expressed his eagerness 
to take charge of tliesn ; and they 'vefc quietly removed td Nor¬ 
folk. lie watched over their declining years as though they had 
been his parents. Nothing could have been more judicious 
than the treatment to wltieh Cowper was subjected, but, as we 
lia\’o said before, it was t ('0 late. Such transient signs of rc- 
vival a.s manifested themselves in Norfolk only indicated what 
might have been done at an earlier stage. In December 1796, 
Mrs. Unwin died. Cowper being tahon to see the corpse, burst 
out into a passionate exclamation of sorrow, but left the sentence 
iinfinisbed, and never spoke of his friend again. 

lie survived her more than three years, but they were yejfm 
of suffering, bodily and mental. The low fever which had cliitig 
so torrncntingly to him was now preying on his 'very vitals. 

“ The process of digestion,” we are told, “ never passed regularly 
in liis frameand “ medicine had no influence upon tins com¬ 
plaint.” The only marvel is, that thus hopelessly prostrated he 
so long continued to live. “ Frequent change of pUce, and the 
mbgnificcnco of marine scenery,''’ even then, however, “ pro¬ 
duced a little relief to his depressed spirit.” The remedy, indeed, 
was being applied when ho could no longer profit by it. In 
1799, his corporeal strength was rapidly declining, and eiwly in 
the following year it was plain that his dissolution was close at 
hand. As ms end a])proached he does not seem to have gained 
serenity of mind. The terrible delusions which had so long 
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to hini were not now to be sliaken off. lie exprcsso'l, 
indeed, no Jiopi* to tlie last; but when, on tlie 2otli of April, 
IHOO, bis soul was released from its shattered tenement, the. 
aifeetionato relative, who hud so tenderly watched over the last 
dai'h wars of tlie juiet, thought that he could see on the face of 
William (arvpor “ an expression of calmness and composure, 
ijiiii^jli’d., as it were, with holy surprise.” 

i’i'inful as is this story, it is not an unlntolli^ihle one; we ho- 
]ie\e, indi;ed, that it is not an iineommon one. , 'riie celebrity of 
the ]>oet has impiirted to it an interest and a notoriety, \\hieh do 
nut hc'lono to others, presenting; the same features to the eye of the 
professional observer. 'rhes(' nineteen years at Oliiey, viewed in 
l^onl1e^ion with the inelanehn'y aniecetlents *>{' ^‘owpi r’'^ life, wore 
suflieient to account for anytliini; that I'CcuiTcd after lie took up 
his aboth‘ in that dreary llastile on the hanks of the Ouse. A 
dry, hraeinfj air, cheerfid sucjurfy, regular exercise, (if ]>ossi!)ic 
on Imrsehacl;,) occasional chiuino of scene, and I’ood medical 
advici', mioht have restored him to health and happiness. 'I’liis 
i-! no vague conjei'ture. lie h;id liimself the sti'ongest jiossible 
j'oiiviction that these wore the remedies he rerjuired ; and when¬ 
ever tlie el feel of any one of them uas accidentally tried, hegreatly 
iinpro\e4l both in heallh ami sjiirits. As it was, vviiii everything 
to ])oisou the body am! ilepress the mine!, mind and body werc^ 
eonliniially actiiiir reciproi'iilly one upon tiie «>ther, until disease 
was so lirinly cslahlidiod in hotli, that all hojic of cure was at an 
end. 

'I'liat one—the chief, indeed, of Cowjkt’s delusions, should ho 
an insurmountable l^elief that (lod hud tui'iied away Ris face 
from him, and that the J.ledeemer had not died for him, seems to 
be an almost necessary result of the miserable circiimstauccs 
wliicli prece<lc‘<l his first attack of madness. So profound, indeed, 
was his mental darkness—so complete tlie entanglement and 
confusion of his ideas, iluring these awful periods of insanity— 
that he believed that God had totally and finally rejected him 
because ho had not committed suicide. He read everything 
backward ; he saw everywhere the reverse side of things. To 
base any tlieory upon those grotesque figments of a disordered 
brain wqfe clearly absurd. The greatest of our female poetesses * 
has beautifully and aptly compared this aberration with the 
w'anderings of a fever-stricken child, who calls aloud for his 
mother, wliilst her kiml eyes are bent upon him:— 

Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother wliilst she blesses, 
And drops upon hi.s burning brow the coolness of her kisses j 
'i'hat turns his fevered eyes around, ‘My mother—where’s my mother?* 
As if such tender words and looks could come from any other.’* 


* Mrs. tirowuiug. 
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lufiood, Cowpcr's (lesj)nii’was but a fever-born delusion; in 
bis ficaltliier hours his religion was cininoiicly eboorful- 
“The li'.ver ^'oue, wifh leaps of lie:irt, he sees her bendiiijj; bVr him ; 
Her fare sill jaile from w.'Uchl’ul lo' e, the iiuwearj love she bore him! 
'^riiiis woke tlje poet from the ilrcaru his life’s h^i^ fever "avc him, 
Jleiieath those sleep pathetic o,\es wliieh clesetl in dealh to save bin). 

Thus? oh, not thus! no type of earth couhl imago that awakijtg, 
Wherein h<-, seareely heard the- chant of sera[>hs round him breaking, 
Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body parted; 

Ihii fell those eyes alone, and knew, ‘ ,)ff/ Ssivioui'! not deserted!”^ 

Tic knew, indeed, tiuit he was “ iiid deserted.” When tlio 
oneiny wsis not “ in tlie citiulel'’ be n-as Iiofiefnl sind assunal. 
Tie llvi'd iii a state of liabltu.' ! tliankfnlness. His familiar let¬ 
ters sparkle \\itli playful iMiinoiir. "I bey are the ])leasante.st 
and llie must genial e^eI■ written. They indicate, lor the unist 
part, a mind at peace with its^^and a heart 1‘idl of tenderne -s 
tonafiis others. W ith few esceptions, they diadai’e in ovmy 
sojifence the gentle loveable nature, the clseerfiii jihilosopliy, 
ami tile s\tund giaal sense of the poet. Fur it was (Iu\\per’s 
liard fati-, nhen i!ie inahidy was upun liiin, to [.'"He himself iti 
oM‘r\ I's .■ 'f!.d ]i:ii tieniaj’. A t i.'il.h' disg’o u]jv,eured .all the 
realities of bis natm al self, 'i'ln loving graletnl heart, the cleav 
rea.'on, ilie liopel'n! piety, all yielde.i lo the .'issanits ol' the insi¬ 
dious fever; an.I he beeaine, under i's dmnitieei-i.'L’: inftuence, 
nj()i‘ose, faneiiiii, desjjumiing—mistriistfiii alike of God atid of 
man. 

How complete the inversimi was is ajiparent to evmi-j reader, 
who studies in iunnediato conne.\iou viitlt each other the life 
and the works of ^Villiam Cowp- r. ll‘ there he one elmraC" 
teristic ol'Ids |)oetry more rmnrukabli' than any other, it is the 
sound good sense which informs it. He is, indeed, tlio sanest 
of our jioots. Of “ line frenzy” in his writings tliere is little or 
none. IV'rhaps there is no collection in the langtiage k.i»s 
likely, on its own merit.s, to bo attributed to a “ mad peel.” 
He was of a scliool the very antithesis of the spasmodic. It is 
the rationality, indeed, of Cowper’s poems, wliicli has rendered 
them so acce])tahle to the people of England. He had seen 
little of men, and was not very largely acquainted witl| books. 
J5ut his strong natural sense, and his extraordinary keenness of 
observation, enabled him to triumph over tlic.-ro (leficioncies, 
and there are many jiassagcs in his longer poems which have ail 
the ajipearance of having been written by a well-read man of 
the world. 

It was said by William Ilazlitt, we believe, that there are 
“ only three books worth looking into for a quotation—tho Old 
Testament, 8hakspeare, and Wordsworth's Kcciirshn** To 
these might certainly have been added, “ The Poems of William 
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Cowpe^.” Witli the single exception of Shakspeare, there is no 
poet more frequently quoted by his countrymen. He is, 'per- 
iiaps, more quoted than read. Many brief passages in his 
writings have become familiar as household words," and are 
passed about from Cne mouth to another by men who cannot 
trace the lines or couplets to their true paternity. It is the 
simple intelligible trutli of these passages that iixes them so 
firmly on the popular memory, and renders them so easy of 
reproduction. If they were more poetical, or more profound, 
th^ would be less current amongst ns. 

The sustained popularity of Cowper’s writings is a fact very 
creditable to Englishmen. Within the last few months three 
new and handsome editions of his poems have been cotempora* 
neously appearing. He is emphatically an English poet; he 
represents, indeed, the best side of the English character; but 
he is entirely and exclusively English. No other country 
could have produced such a podt^ and in no other country would 
he have been equally popular. We take him to our hearths 
fearlessly, trustfully. There is scarcely a library in the kingdom 
containing a hundred volumes in which Cowper has no place, 
liis poems are the earliest which English children learn by rote. 
They are food alike for tender nurslings and for strong men. 
We may not be ver^ enthusiastic over them. They do not ex¬ 
cite us to any prodigious heights of admiration,—perhaps they 
do not often stir any profountTdepths of emotion within us; but 
we always approve, we always trust, we aUvays sympathize 
with, we always love, wo are always grateful to the poet. 
It is the proud distinction of William Cowper that he never led 
any man astray—that no one ever studied his writings without 
being wiser and better for the study—that no English parent in 
his sound senses ever hesitated, or ever will hesitate, to place 
Cowper^s poems in the hands of his child. 

We are thankibl that there is a sufficiency of good healthy 
English taste and feeling amongst us to keep alive the popu¬ 
larity of such writers^s William Cowper. We are not unmind¬ 
ful of the claims,ofi^ts of. another class. They write under 
different influeiijSes,, and they have their reward. Even the 
writers of whH:m;itow called the “ spasmodic school*’ are en¬ 
titled to some ;<i!(m8ideratloh, and may be too ^verely handled. 
But let what schools may rise and fail—^come jauntily into 
fashion for a little while, to be hooted down as quickly—the good 
English thought and English diction of William Cowper will 
still keep their place, amonji^t us; and still as we speak rever¬ 
ently' and^ affiectionately of him who did so npieh to swell the 
happinm of others, hot could never it will be 

our boast that .most English Of qay poe^ilts emphatically 
the most Christian. 
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Art. VIII.— 1 . Russia and Europe; or the Probable Conse-- 
quences of the Present War. By Count Valerian Kra- 
siNSKi. London, 1854. 

2. Russia, Germany, and the Eastern Question. By GusTAV 
Diezbl. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. London, 1854. 

3. Del Dovere d'agire. AI Partita Nationale. Par GuiSEI^PB 

Mazzini. London, 1854, ^ 

4. La Russie et PAngleterre. Par Bruko Baver. Charlot- 
tenburg, 1854. 

It is now nine months since we addressed our readers on 
position and probable development of what was termed “The 
Eastern Question.” At that period every thing was in confu¬ 
sion and uncertainty. Hostilides had begun between Turkey 
and Russia, but it was ns yet <fuitb nndecioed whether any-other 
powers would take part in the conflict. Eveiy one prenared for 
war, but evejy one spoke of and hoped for peace. Diplomatists 
were more busily einployed than soldiers. Protocols and Re¬ 
monstrances were flying to and fro, and couriers crossed each 
other in every direction, bearing propositions and counter*prb- 
positions, out of some one of which it was confidently antfeip^ed 
that the basis of a pacific arrangement would emerge*.. ThC 
Four Powers w-ere as yet acting ostensiWy in concert; but it 
was still uncertain whether England and France would proceed 
to a declaration of war, and whether, if they did, Austria and 
Prussia would join them, or remain neuter, or pronounce 
against them. The first brief autumn campaign was over; and 
though no decisive or general action had been fought, success 
on the whole had unquestionably declared in favour of Russia; 
but few ventured to augur with an}^ great sanguineness from this 
auspicious commencement of an unequal strife. So little did 
any of the statesmen of Europe believe in the pow«: of Titl^ey 
to maintain any prolonged contest with her colossal opponent, 
and so anxious were all to prevent the flames of war from 
spreading, that the most moderate concessions on the part of 
tne Czar would have been accepted by the Four Extir^uishers, 
and been eagerly urged, if not forced, upon the wea^r com¬ 
batant. 

We then pointed out that,—although it was fer too^ early to 
predict the fortunes of the war, and though the results of the 
first campaign afferded us no sufficient data on which to antlci- 

{ >ate the ultimate success of the Sultan when his riyal should 
lave brought all his resources to bear upon the eontest,—yet 
that there were elements of vitality in the Ottoman Empire, 
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and elements uF weakness in the Muscovite Empire, wdiicU liad 
never hitherto been duly estimated. We enumerated some ot* 
these last; we reminded our readers that the great conquests of 
Russia had been effected by diplomacy, and not by actual fight¬ 
ing ; and tliat theso'tonquests were amejced merely, not assimi¬ 
lated. “All tliese things considered,” we observed, *‘it is by 
no means unlikely that, if the present war continues, she may 
turn out to have been a gigantic imposture,—that, when tried 
by the severities of a real struggle, sh»* will prove weak to a 
degree which ^^ill astonish those whom she has so long duped 
and da/xled; v\eak from her unwieldy magnituflc—weak horn 
her barbarous tariff's and restrictive policy—weak from the in¬ 
herent inadequacy of her onc-e>efl desjajtism—weak fioin the 
rottenness of her internal admiuistiation—w'eak from the .sup¬ 
pressed hatreds she has accumnlated round her—weak in every 
thing save her consummate .skill, in simulating strengtli.” 

These surmises, which at the lime they were uttered were 
considered somewhat wild and ra^h, have boon not only justified, 
hut surpassed by the event. The feel)K•ne^s everywhere dis- 


])la\ed by Russia, both in attack and defence, has been matter of 
eea (It ss astonishment. ()iily in Asia h<is site been even partiallv 
successful, and tlieie her successes have been iittiihiitabie solely 
t«) the uuliearel ot incapacity of the (ieuierals o}>pose*d to hei ; 
vvhile,they have been at beM partial, and lattiTl> have been can¬ 
celled by tin* signal reverses which Schamyl has inliicted on 
Rtusc'ovite anus, (bi the D.inuhe Russia failed in nearly all 
her eiiteri)’! ■ she failed before Kaiafat; she failed at Csituto; 


slie failed I '*h&tria; she was obliged to abandon all her 
aetjuis tid . K'trace all her stejis; and the termination of 

the camjni i . ivis to havt seen iicr victorious at (yoiistau- 
tinojilo, tuit, seen her vanquished, and in full retreat behind the 
Prulh. And tliis rc.sult has been brought about without a 
s>ingte blow having been struck at that seat of wai‘ by any troops 
but those of the ISultaii. The Austrian army did not, and 
would not, enter the l^rincipalities till the Russian forces bad 
definitively withdrawn; and the Anglo-French army never 
came in sight of the enemy. We do not of course moan to 
say thut^he presence of the allied troops in Roumelia had not 
a great deal to do with the precipitate retirement of Prince 
Gurtscliakoff across tho Danube; and that the menacing and 
semi-hostilo attitude of^tlie Austrians had not a great deal to do 
with hlstJlNitiremcnt across the Pruth. But it was the almost 
uuifQri[$''SUCce8s of the Turks that kept their enemies at bay till 
tho al^es were approaching the sceno of action; it was the vic¬ 
tories at Kalafdt and Oltenitza which enabled thoso allies to pro¬ 
ceed with sucK wise and leisurely caution $ and it was the masterly 
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by the Ottomans in 1820, and bow completely the treaty of 
Adrianople was the fruit of a mistake. 

This is the first great benefit which Europe has derived from 
that war in the Eas^ which, a year ago, was so much feared by 
all. But other beneficial consequences, scarcely less si| 5 nal, have 
followed from it. When we wn/to in February last, it was still 
a matter of uncertainty whether France and Great Britain 
* would take an active part in the war; wliether, as heretofore, 
they would confine themselves to supporting their ally by pro¬ 
tests and remonstrances, or whether tliey would venture boldly 
and vigorously into the stiife. There can be no doubt that, at 
that period, it was the desire of the statesmen of both countries 
to avoid actual hostilities. They earnestly wished to do so; they 
still believed it possible to do so. If Nicholas would have of¬ 
fered promptly any bond fide concessions, they would have been 
cageily grasped at by our Gqve’^nmont. Our people were wil* 
ling to go to war; onr rulers were not. But fer the decided 
language of the IVess, and tlm marked tone of feeling in the 
country, there is reason to fear that an unworthy and hollow 
compromise might have been patched up. Happily the Czar, 
proud, obstinate, and exceedingly irritated by a degree of oppo¬ 
sition and of failure to which he was wholly unaccustomed, 
spurnpd the bridge of gold which our ministers were an\ious to 
build for him; and lefV them uo alternative but that of losing at 
once honour and popularity, or of following the national im¬ 
pulse, and declaring war against him. Tliis was done on the 
29th of March; and for the first time, in the history of the 
modern world, France and England found themselves side by 
side in % great European war. This fact alone was almost worth 
the entire imbroglio, with all its embarrassments and all its ex¬ 
penditure. It was precisely the alliance w'bich the Czar had 
found it impossible to believe in. It was precisely the one which 
his whole previous policy had been directed to prevent. It was 
precisely tnc one which was most fatal to his schemes, and which 
no shouirl have foi'estalled at any cost and by any concession. It 
is precisely the alliance which reduces him to comparative political 
insignificance. But more than thisOn a cordfel union between 
these Wo advance nations depend the peace of Europe, the 
progress of civilisation, the interests of freedom. They dififer in 
many of their ideas, and in some of tlieir objects; but they have 
few interests that clash, and many purposes and aims tjiat coin- 
ddflfj! In literature, in material advance, in wealth, in the science 
Stf^^hinistration, they stand far aliead of the rest* of Europe; 
Und, together, they may make of Europe what they please. If 
they remain cordially united, and embrace in one mm alliance 
all tho other liberal and improving Btntes of Europe,-^Sweden, 
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Switjjerland, Bclgiutn, Piedmont—the fufare i$ fif^ughtwith tlio 
biightest ceitaintj of progress, l^rassia Vi tJl not long suffer her 
king to drag her tbniugh disgrace j Austria rannot much longer 
act with the mediaeval atrocity which has hiy^herto distinguished 
her administration; Italian go.ernmenta will be shamed or 
compelled into decency, if not into hununity; and Eussia may 
gnash her teeth in fury against bletoings which she will bo 
powerless to prevent. Now nothing so closely cements friend-s 
ship as fighting against a common foe. Nothing so binds to¬ 
gether the noble and tbo bravo as hardships undergone in com¬ 
mon, enterprises undertaken in common, magnificent achieve¬ 
ments wrought in common, great deeds of heroism performed in 
common. Nothing so obliterates ail that is painful in the re¬ 
collection of past defeats, as ghnious battles in which the victors 
and the van<pnslie(l of former days fight side by side. We firmly 
behove that two campaigns, the English and French 

have ««harcd together the troj>liies and the toils, and in which 
they had daily oppoitumties of Cbtiniating cacti other’s amiable 
aiul solid qualities, and boon indebted'for safety and success to 
each other’s courage, skill, and honourable friendship, will d0 
moi^ to ensure the |iermanonoo and depth of the enimte eordiole^ 
than generations of the most elaborate policy or the most for¬ 
bearing statesmanship. . ^ 

• Again. We have to thank the C/ar not only for the hearty 
alliance of France, and for all the blessings which we believe 
will How from it, but for the opportunity which he has given to 
Great Britain of showing the prompt and mighty strength 
which she can put forth on au emergency. Of late years it 
was supposed that our wealth and prosperity had made us indo¬ 
lent and easy, if not timid. It was fancied abroad, and loudly 
proclaimed at liome, that wo had suffered our army and navy to 
fall into a discreditablo state of inefficiency; that economy was 
the order of the day; that our people would not tolerate heavy 
taxation to maintain largo forces which we never used; \n 
short, that we never etpected or intended to fight aj^in; that 
we were ready to bear an inordinate amount of bullying, and 
that possibly, after a few years more of undisturbed 8omnolence|i 
we should mil an easy victim to any daring antagonist, afid any 
vigorous ooup-de-imin. There was some truth in these sur¬ 
mises, There fous some danger that we might be^xime, not too 
cowardly, but too laay, to fight when we ou^t; that we should 
get a habit of calculating too nicely whether the object in quee* 
tioit was worth fighting for; and that ive should grudge the 
cost of keeping up a complicated fire-en^ne, when no fire had 
been heard of in our neighbomhood for years. Ha)^plly some 
parties at homo, by pointing out the dangers to which we were 
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ex|>o9ed; and tbe inadequacy of oor preparations to meet what« 
if not probable, was ussurcuiy not impo^ible, had already done 
something to arouse the lion from his lethargy. But, if Hicholas 
had been less rash qr less stubborn, We never should have been 
stirred into acti\ity sufficient to afford the vrorld the astounding 
spectacle it saw in April and May. In a fevr weeks’ time we 
sent forth the two largest and best manned fleets that ever 
^ left our shores, and beyond all parallel the best equipped army 
that ever sailed from England on any expedition—Iwth fleet 
and army pretvided with every new invention of bcience to which 
expei’ience or judgment had given their sanction.* In 1852 
and 1853, there wore doubts whether wo had either ships or men 
sufheient to defend our own shores against a sudden descent. 
In 185i, we sent to an ally both land and naval auxiliary 
forces, which have checkmated, conquered, and despoiled his 
colossal antagonist. All thi^ tpo, was done rapidly, silently, 
and easilyregiments were recruited and shijis were manned 
without difficulty; volunteers flocked both to the militia and 
tlie navy; the momenfr there was a prospect of active ser¬ 
vice, men were forthcoming in ample numbers, and neither 
conscription nor impressment had to be resorted to. This mag¬ 
nificent spectacle will not be lost either on Europe, or America, 
or on ^ourselves. Already a great change of tone on all hands 
is observable. We shall not again be harassed by sinister 
whispers of invasion—our foos have had a forewarning with 
wfiat sort of a people they will have to dealour transatlantic 
cousins will become a trifle less insolent and overbearing when 
they find that the fleet which summers” in the Baltic, can 
without cost or effort, “ winter" in the gulf of Mexico and our 
statesmen will not again need to speak with bated breath” in 
the cause 5f humanity and justice from a dread lest the spirit of 
the country will not, or the energies of the country cannot, bear 
them out in assuming a loftier tone. Tbe Char has done a 
similar service to England and to Turkey«^He has made beth 
nations shew of lyhat metnl they are made, 

I^or is this a^, He has also enabled us to show with how 
slight an addition to the burdbri, 1knd how trying as isterrnp-> 
tion td the commerce of thb e0fh)try> a gyeat war against a 
|)owerful enemy mi^ht be carried off. He has af^trded us ka 
opportunity of testinjg and di^laytng ail our lesoui'ces—^both of 
man, moqeyi and ameace« Xmiimdlaiely after <the declaration 
war came the celehrs^, judi^us, and wblMifned Orders in 
OotmuM) atmountdiig' that flbe tdd oaslom of issuing letters of 
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marque v^ould not be resorted to, (while the Americans about the 
same date declared their condemnation ^nd abaoioiTwenLof 
privateorinui) that the disputed and irritating right of search 
would bo greatly mcHtificd; and that, thou|d^ most Hunsian 
ports would be atrictlj^ blockaded, yet ftussian produce in 
neutral vessels on the higli seas would be allowed to pa^ un¬ 
challenged ; in plain words, Uiat if mcrcbaiita of other nations 
couhl contrive to procure and export iiussian produce by soino^, 
circuitous route, they were at full liberty to do so. The result 
of this wise liberality has been, not only tliat wo have avoided 
all those dangerous and fretful quotrols arising out of the dash¬ 
ing of ncutial and Iwilligeront rights which so a|[iicted u« in 
former wars, but that we shall obtain from Russia all the 
articles we need pretty much a*, usual, though more slowly and 
through different channels. Commerce in fact betwcfeii the two 
countries will go on noarl}! as before, with tliis di^erence, that 
the Russians will pay more f??r ^lat they import, and receive 
less fiom what they export, by the cxtia cost of transit; that 
their shippers aro as idle as their ships, that their customs* 
revenue will suffer greatly from the stoppage of their regulav 
ports;'and that the £7,000,000 of British money which foiv 
merly fed and conducted their commerce, has been wholly 
withdraw^.* Wc, howeier, have suffered but little; our mer¬ 
chants frequent Dantzic and Konigsberg instead of lliga*aud 
St. Petersburg; and we pay somewhat more fur a few of our 
articles of inqiort, and look about in new quarters of the world 
for means of reducing their price by competition. 

Further. For thp first time in our recent history, we arcjsup- 
porting war hy taxation and not by loan. Owing to Mr, Glad¬ 
stone's judgment and firmness iu bolding out against the pressure 
of the monied interest, wo have at length est^lished this great 
principle. ^ VV^e are carrying on a contest on a gigantic scale, 
and against a colossal antagonist; we are in the first year of the 
war-^iways the most expensive, because it includes the transi¬ 
tion from peace to strife—tlie out/U, so to speak, of our forces; 
we have added enormously both to our military and naval estab¬ 
lishments; and yet we have not borrowed a single shilling, ot 
laid on a single tax which impairs the resources of the cditniiy, 
fstters its industry, or is ihlt as a serious burden by the peopm* 
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The army and na\y estimates (j)aid out of the ordinaiy revefiue, 
and arranged before the war broke out as what was necessary to 
keep our establishments in an efBcient state, but on a peace met¬ 
ing^ reached this year, £18,600,000; w© already possessed an 
available surplus oiiibout £1,000,000; and the doubling of the 
income-tax, the increase of the malt and spirit duties, and the 
])03tponeinent of the project of equalizing the sugar duties, 
^affbid £10,000,000 more. There can bo no doubt that ten 
millions per annum in addition to the ordinary cost of ourdefen- 
hivo armaments, will bo found amply sufficient to meet tlie current 
expenses of the war, even if it should continue tot many years. 
In other wor^s, an annual tax, paid out of income, and equal 
only to an average of seven shillings per head on the entire popu¬ 
lation, is all the sacrifice we are called upon to make, in order to 
sustain the most oxlcnsivo and sudden warlike operations ever 
nndortakon by this country. Probably this fact lias done more 
even than the unexampled rS’piciity with which our vast arma¬ 
ments were completed, to startle the w'orld into a conviction of 
the wonderful resouues and clastic energy of Great Britain. 
That wo, who, in our last war, added no less than hundred 
millions to our national debt,—or thirty millions a-year, should 
now be deliberately prepared, and shouul prove able to carry on 
hostilities on a stin>endoub scale, and as long as may be neces¬ 
sary^ dut’of the regular iniome of the year, is a fact which of itself 
is almost worth a war to bring out into the light of day, and pro¬ 
claim to our rivals t nd our foos. 

Another signal gain which has resulted from the events of the 
last year, is the change which has taken pl/ice in the relations 
between Austria and Russia. For more tnan a generation, the 
latter power has been the great stay and protector of the Despotic 
thrones of Eurojie; w'hile nearly every other country on the coii- 
tinont was torn by internecine struggles-^by the dcfjprmination 
of the people to obtain those civil rights, and that participation 
iu the govemrhent, which it was the determination of the rulers 
not to grant—Russia alone was safe and undisturbed. The ab¬ 
solutism of the Czar was undisputed; the x^irolnttonary jwirit is 
foreign to the Sclavonian ebaraeffer; or, at least, wim Sclaves 
it nevctf takes the foriU of a losing gainst authority'in tha naasu 
and for the sake of ftoedoniiThe Ruteian monarch could tkere- 
^re wield at any time the entire resotarces of dud 

ms whole sympathies^ ideas, and notions of the fitness of things, 
were so exclusively cast in tpe motild of'despotism,dhat he was not 
anxloua to isupport the prerogative^^ of oli otW 
hut was unable to look upon ^eir discontent^ and 
ttlioutf subjects la aay other light <i^aa<vat Orimiaahi hostile to 
^ and mfder. His whole wa^t was tfaerefixsa thrown Into the 
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scale of despotism; his aid was always ready to put down liberty, 
and it was t-reodered with an unucrupub us and oonboieutious 
zeal In tho great European mo\ einent towards free institutions, 
which has b^n the key-note of history since 181o, lJussia has 
always headed the party or absolutism and r#action; her induence 
has been chiefly felt in, and exerted through Germany; and on 
no one of the German states was her liold so strong or so peremp* 
toiy as on Austria. Prussia coquetted with liberalism as she has 
coquetted with every tiling else, in a manner Jiiglily displeasing 
at times to the rigid puritanisiU of tho Great Autocrat; but 
Austria was undeviatingly faithful to the practice as to the max¬ 
ims of tyranny. To Ilu&sia she could at any lime apjKial for 
support; from Russia she might always count on aid m any 
quarrel with her own subjects. Five years ago, Russia had 
saved lier Emjiire from dismemberment, and her dynasty from 
degradation to tho rank of a fourth-rate power, if not from 
absolute destruction; one } etfr she was still at the feet of 
Russia—a vassal, and almost a despised one, bound by the iron 
fetters, while smarting under the humiliating sense, of a mighty 
and unrepayablc obligation. Sho had been baptized by tile 
blood of her subjects into the terrible faith of despotism; she had 
done homage fbr her crown with every sanguinary solemnity tifat 
could ratify a compact; she had as it were sold herself to the 
Prince of Darkness, and w'as bound to do bis bidding.* * Against 
the united armaments of Russia and Austria, the patriotic eflbrts 
of the Ifungariaiis and Italians were impotent, and their sacriflces 
unavailing; their hopes were changed into despair; fbr it was 
felt that the close union between the two absolute |iowers of 
Eurojie made it alike impossible for Austria to grant free institu¬ 
tions to her people, or for her people to wrest them from her. 

Now, all this is .changed. The allies have become foes. 
Austria has thrown off the yoke and incurred tho enmity of 
Russia, by an ingratitude almost unprecedented in its flagi'ancy, 
and a policy as unprecedented for its skill. Not only has she 
refbsed to aid her t^nefactor, not only has she dai'ed to blame 
and to oppose him, but she has turned against him the most 
c^tioal moment and actively, tliongh not violently, assisted in 
Ida humilifttion and defeat. Qhe Jias inflicted an injury and an 
aflSAjntrwbicU it i$ dbsurd tojma^he that Nicliblas will ever 
foi^ve, or will not seize the earliesl occasion to punish. Hefice- 
Ibm Amtria and Russia may be allies, if a common peril should 
unite a time, but they can never iru^ ot love oxie 

another ’again; Bartnership there may he—friendship nqver 

mom , , J 

Ansti^ $t must be’Ooniemad^ hsU played her aam f 
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cipsiting. A year ago her position was one of the most immi¬ 
nent and formidalde danger: it is now one of commanding 
strength. In J8,53 it seemed almost certain that slio must lose 
a portion of her dominions, if indeed she did not fall to pieces 
altogether. In 1854, she holds the scales of fortune; the fate 
of Bussia—the extent, that is, to which it may bo reduced—is 
in her hands; and she occupies” the Danubian Principalities, 
whose possession she has so long coveted. She has superseded 
lier rival and saviour in the “ Protectorate.” And she nas done 
all this without striking a single blow or losing a single man. 
Twelve months ago the preservation of her neutrality in the 
impending conflict seemed all but hopeless; yet on ilie preser¬ 
vation of her neutrality depended her safety, and almost her ex¬ 
istence. If she joined Russia, as all her antecedents and her 
dynastic sympathies led us to expect she vsoiild, Lombardy would 
have risen, with the connivance or u'^sistnnee of the Western 
powers, and she would have Itftt her Italian provinces at once 
and for over. If, on the other hand, she had openly and de¬ 
cidedly Joined England and BVanco, Hungary would have risen 
at the instigation and by the aid of Russia, who would have 
thrown moii and munitions of war across the Carpathian passes 
into Transylvania, and would thus not only have secured a 
warlike ally in a most critical position, but would have com¬ 
pletely paralyzed Austria as an efficient foe. Any way she must 
be a sufferer. The interests of the Empire urged her to assist in 
repelling Russian encroachments. The interests of the Court 
and the dictates of gmtitude urged her to connive at these en¬ 
croachments, and to accept her .share of the promised spoil. 
Whatever decision she adopted it seemed inevitable that she 
must lose some of her allies and one portion of her dominions. 
She contrived to avert both dangers by avoiding either decision. 
She^ induccil the Western Powers to discourage and forbid an 
Italian insurrection, by saying, You are in the right in this 
quarrel; I am with you at heart j and I will back your remon¬ 
strances, and snnport your demands by words if not by arms.” 
She prevented Russia from taking any hostile step against her 
in Hungary till it was too l@te, % s^i>ing» You arc in the 
wroiiff; ^you are causing a war vhfeU may ruin both of us} but 
I will make the best terms for you I can; and at all events I will 
not act against you, if you make-it possible for me to j^void it.” 
She ^med with great ntligence; she negotiated wRh unresting 
uctivitv; she made treaties with Prussm in order to provide 
fgainiSdanger in tliat^quarter under any contingency; she 
join^pahe Western Pow^ in urging Russia to be moderate 
and Turkey to be submissive ; 4ie waited and towporiaed to see 
^hat party would be successful; sbu steadily and avowedly con- 
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suited Austrian interests alone; she offered to “ occupy*’ »Scrvia 
as a iioutrai; she offered to ** occupy” VVallachia as a friend; 
she made tjo hostile demonstration agunst Russia till Russia 
was too busy and too bc*aten to l>e able to do anything in Hun¬ 
gary ; but she kept her in such uncertainly as to her intentions 
that a retreat from Kalafat became sfratcgetically desirable. 
She did not even prowse to enter tlu* Principalities till the 
Russian army had resolved to withdraw; as soon as that army 
paused in its retreat her army paused in its advance 5 and ,it 
not till Nicholas had retired beliind the Prutii that 'Francis, 
Joseph took possession of Buebaivst. lie has gained a great 
victory and made a gmat conquest without cither having seen 
his enemy or having decldrecl war against him. Austria has 
secured Lombardy, retained Hungary, occupied the Principa¬ 
lities,—and yet lier last statement was that no easm beVi )ud 
yet occnrrc<l between her and Russia, and that she would wait 
to see tho result of our atWni^*t against Sebastopol,'^ When 
that stronghold has been taken, and when Nicholas is effectually 
and iirecovorably beaten, she will th#*!! probably Jake heart of 
grace to kick the prostrate Bear, and ask I'or ^loJdavia and Wal- 
lachia as the fee of her signal services. 

Her skilhil ])olicv—successful from tho very concentrafted 
intensity of its selHsnness--has unquesl iouably disappointed the 
•hopes of the more sanguine friends of freedom. Awstria has 
passed through a most menacing crisis of her history, an<l 
neither Italy nor Hungary is yet emancipated, while their 
oppressor seems securer «ind mightier than ever. 8till, if wo 
can recover from our disappointment, and look at the matter 
calmly and deliberately, tho gain to the cause of liberty has 
been considerable, though it be prospective rather than actually 
realized. The alliance between the two great colossi of Hespo* 
tism Is secured, and one of them has been both enfeebled and 
unmasked. Russia will come out of this vvar not only much 
weakened, but incalculably damaged by tho discovery that she 
has always been much weaker than was supposed. She can no 
longer di^ineer over Germany, and frown down freedom, as 
she has hitherto been permitted to do, by tho mere prestige of 
an untested omnipotence^magnihed by the mists of ignorance. 
The great image is found to have been made of clay, and will 
not again be dreaded or deferred^to as of yore. Not only will 
'Russia be able to back Austria jn her game of stupid and 
brutal despotism, but she will be incomparably less willing* 
The Cmr is not supposed te be a man of particularly forgiving 
temtler } and the sin of Aoatria is of that sort which precludes 
panlcui* $he has no.t only deserted Rt^sia: she has thwartt4 
her and oot-generailed her;^and she is aware that heucafortb 
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she lives in the presence oil an implacable foe who will be ever 
watching liis opportunity with that vigilant and patient hatred 
against which scarcely any power can be a guarantee. The 
chief pa'^sion of Nicholas in future will probably be the damage 
and humiliation of Austria. Not only will he not, as in 1849, 
come to her succour when reduced to extremity by a Magyar 
rebellion—ho will foment such rebellion whenever occasion 
serves. .Already the power which he possesses over the hetero¬ 
geneous populations of Austria is a most formidable danger to 
.that empire. Out of 35,0(X),000 of people, it is calculated that 
only 7,000,000 are Germans, and upwards of 17,000,000 arc 
Sclavonians of various race,—the groat fhajority of whom look 
up to the C/.ar of Russia as their natural chief, while the 
Kmperor of Austria is only their accidental ruler. They touch 
their hat before the portrait of the one: they cross themselves 
before the portrait of tlio other. Their allegiance is already 
more than divided; the “ Pansriavic” idea is spreading among 
them ; and the agents of Nicholas are ever on the alert to give, 
it consistency*and strength. In fact, a ^ cry few 3 eais of intrigue 
wQuld suffice to give him nearly as strong a hold over the 
Sclaves of Austria as ho has long had over the Greeks of 
Turkey; and resentment and ambition will now be busily at 
w'ork to stimulate him to a relentless use of all his opportunities 
of retallAlton. Henceforth, therefore, Austria can no longer 
lean ou Russia while suppressing or mowing down her own 
subjects: she must ustrict her despotic propensities to such a 
mitigated form as England and Francfi can countenance, or as 
.she can indulge b} her own unaided strength. She must abate 
lier iniquity, or she must stand alone in it. She may remain a 
powerful state, and may, if she please, become mightier than 
ever; but this can only be by earning and deserving the attach¬ 
ment of her alienated subjects; for she will stgnd between cold 
and unsympathixing allies who abhor her barbarities, and an 
irritated rival ever prompt to take advantage of the disturbances 
which those barbarities cannot fail to arouse. j 8 he remains, as 
always, the competitor of France: she has lost the love of 
Russia: she can now only stand by purchasing the love of Eng¬ 
land or the love of Hungary—and the same coin, and no other, 
will buy both. 

Perhaps, however, the most, signal and serviceable obango 
which has been wrouglit since we last addressed our readers on 
this subject, lies in the terms on which it was then proposed to 
termi^te the quarrel, and the terms which are demanded now. 
In last, the bases of n^tiation dictated by the s^ed 

J !jpwers--but most happily modiM by the Sultan and reJeOted 
y the C*ar, were as follows;--" 1. !?he evacuatioft of the Brin- 
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cipalities as pro^pptly as ])os&iblej— 2. The renewal of the old 
treaties;—3. The communication of the firmans relative to the 
sjiiritual ad^antages granted bj the Porte to all its noii-irussul- 
mansubjects—a coiiinnuiiication which, when made to tlioPowers, 
shall bo accompanied by suitable assuj/Rnces gi\eji to each oP 
them.’*—How an;y statesman, imbued with the s-lightest tincture 
of justice, or the smallest degree ot hieseoing sagacity, could 
have wished to impose such terms upon an injured sovereign, 
could have e\])ccted to secure by their acceptance anything be¬ 
yond a hollow' and tnllacious peace, w'e were and aie utterly 
unable to exjilaiii. "VYe tliought, and still think, tho prcmosal 
ot such terms to have been in cvciy way disiej)Utablo. Wo ro-* 
joice that wo bore our testimony promptly and earnestly against 
the iniipiitous and futile coinpromi-se. AVe *!hewed that it de¬ 
manded everything from injured Tin key, and conceded ev ciy- 
thing to aggressive l?us>j.i; that the ‘cv.iciiathui’ thus insisted 
upon W'as nothing but whal l^ussia has all along promised tho 
nnniient her claims were conceded; that the ‘ rominunication of 
finnans’ was a meio screen, and would leave Jlussia still the real 
‘protector’ ot the Gieck (Ihiistnns m Tuikey, inasmuch M-ahe 
would always be comjilaming and remonstrating wiiciievur they 
were punished for distuibanco oi icbellion, ami icc only when 
they were ill-treated or ]>ersecute(l on religious grounds; and 
that in fact, tho stipulation left tlic iuiha}>py Sultan as much 
liable to inteiferenco as before. We pointed out, inon over, that 
a ‘renewal of the old tieaties’ was a basis of negotiation whieli 
only sheer insanity or unscrupnlou-* dishonesty could concede; 
that these eery iteaiteh it was which gave Liussia the means and 
the preto\t tor constantly harassing and undermining the Otto¬ 
man authority; whicli secured to her tho command of the Danube 
navigation which she had so scandalously abused; which ex¬ 
cluded our ships from the Bosphoru^t, and made the Euxinc a 
Kussian lake. In January last, at tho very time when our dip¬ 
lomatists were proposing the extraordinary* arrangements wo 
have just quoted, wo declared that the only terms on which 
anything like a permanent peace, or oven a satisfactory compl*o- 
mise, could be adjusted, were,— 1 , “ The entire abrogation of all 
the treaties which gave Eussia a pretext for inferfefing in the 
affairs of the IVincipalities, or of any other part of Turkey}— 
2 . Tjbe terfal cessation of her control over the mouths or Ib^ 
I^niabe; and 3. The tmening of the Black Sea to tlio navies 
and the eoinmerco of all nations/* At length, after the lajise of 
nine months, our ministers and oar allies have tardily and pain¬ 
fully arrived at the same condnsion, and the terms now offiolally 
stated aS the mtumd on which we can consent to treat, are—<• 

That the pi^tectorato hitherto exercised by Buaila 
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over the Principalities of Moldavia, 'VV'alIachia,^and >Servia, ffhall 
eeane; and that the privilepjes granted by the Sultans to those 
dependencies shall, in virtue of an arrangement with the Snb> 
> lime Porte, be placed under the collective guarantee of tJio 
'Pow'ers. 

** SficonJ, That the navigation of the Danube, as far as to its 
outfall into the Black Sea, shall be delivered from all restriction^ 
ai|d submitted to the principles consecrated by the acts of tlie 
Congress of Vienna. 

• TUil'd^ That the treaty of July 13, 1841, shall be revised 
in concert by the high contracting Powers, in the interest of the 
European equilibrium, and in the sense of a limituiion of Russian 
power in the Black Sea. 

' Fourth, That no Power shall claim the right to exercise any 
officud Pi otectoroie over the subjects of the ISnhlime Porte., to whui- 
ecer site they may belong; but that J''r:mce, Austria, Great ISri- 
tain, Ih’uShiu, .'ind Itussia, bhall Ibiid tlicir mutual co-operation, 
in order to obtain from the initiative of tho Ottoman Government 
the consecration and observance of tho religious privileges of tho 
varioiib Christian communities, and turn the generous intentions 
manifested by his ^lajcsty the Sultan to the account of their 
various co-religionists, so that there shall not result therefrom 
any infringement of the dignity and independence of his Crown.” 


These surely are achievements sufficient for a campaign of nine 
months. The most in satiable could scarcely desire more. The 
most sauguine could scarcely have hoped as much. * A close and 
cordial alliance cemented between Franco and England; tho 
magnitude, readiness, and availability of the rcsouices of Great 
Britain, both in wealth and arms, displayed in such a manner 
as to astonish herself us well as the world at large; the strength 
of despotism broken by tho severance of Austria from Bussia; 
Turkey secured against present peril and future oppression; 
Hussia, the great bugbear of Europe* and the great foe of free 
development, shorn of her prestige—baffled, beaten back, block* 
aded and despoiled; deprived in a single year of the conquests 
of half a century of intrigue and violence; not only thwarted 
and cbeckftd, but hoinbled and crippled; retreating across the 
Pruth in place of advancing beyond, the Danube; and paying 
for tho massacre of Sinope by the loss of Sebastopol and tlie 
Crimea;—Such are the results of the qamjp^ign. The ex* 
pulsion ^Jhe enemy i^m the Transeaucaaian province will be 
the wot# of next campaign, if Kich<daa does not avert further 
disasters by submitting at once to tho terms proposed to him* 
Thgs ffir we haveobeen treadi^ the domaui ^ we must 
now step into the region gotiijecturek 
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^ Supposing all thej,e things done-*^nnc1 it is reasonable to con¬ 
sider the liberation of Gleorgiaj Aringreba, and Inimeritia from 
the Kusslans as much a fait accompli as the destruction of llo- 
inursund or the capturcof Sobasto|>ol—two questions arise, both 
of them perplexing ones:—What ardfwe to do with onr eon-* 
qne&ts?** and, What will Ktissia do without them?” The 
embarrassment of tho first wo have already felt. At some sacri¬ 
fice of life, and at considerable cost of preparation, we caifluHed 
the Aland Islands, and stormed tlje forts erected 1 hejc**'by tlu* 
Kussians to command the Gulf of Bothnia. The <juestion im¬ 
mediately presente<l itself—“ What to do with them, now that 
we had got them?” They originally helongetl to Sweden; they 
hu'close along her shore; thev weie taken possession of by llus- 
sia with a v iew to jjrotcct Finland and to menace Sweden, 'Hie 
obvious cour-se was t(» give tliem back to that power on coiuli- 
tion of her retaining them as ouv ally. But Swcxlen, naturally 
enough, was not willing to accept so dangerous a gift—a gift 
whi(‘h would place her in iminediate hostihtv with a gigantic 
neighbour, who would be sine to take the nrst opportunity of 
})uni8hing her as a receiver of stolen goods—a gift which ihe 
could not hope by her own strength to retain against the eflCorts 
of K rival who, though defeated and enh'ebled, would still be an 
immenso ovcr-niatch for her, liliigland and France fould not 
retain the islands; for, in tho first })Jacc, wc did not want 
them • they would have been of no nso to us alter tho war was 
concluded; and they would have cost a considerable cxjicnditure 
of men, money, and ships, to garrison and defend them effec¬ 
tually. Moreover, in the second place, the two Western Bow’ci'S 
iiad solemnly bound themselves at the outbreak of the war to 
make no conquests for their own bchoof—to seek and to retain 
no territorial acquisitions. There was only one other alternative 
—so tho islands were dismantled and abandoned. 

A similar difficulty has just again occurred. "We have, after 
a sanguinary coufliot, conquered the Crimea and stormed Be- 
bastopol. It was absolutely necessoiy we should do so. That 
harbour, im])regnablo by sea, i* assailable enough by lan<L 
Whoever possesses the Crimea can always menace and^generally 
seize that narbour. Whoever possesses that harbour is virtually 
master of the Buxine. It is the only available port of refuge 
any size m the whole of that inhospitable sea. But what is to 
be done with the Crimea on the conclusion of peace ? To give 
it badk to Kussia would be to undo all tliat wc have done,—to 
enable her again to make theBnzine a llussian lake, to menace 
Oottstantinople, to harass tlie Circassians, to nfaintam her 
fortresses along the north-^aistem shnre, aqd'to re^inforce her 
armies south of the Cauc<^,--^lo fetah Georgia, or to recover 
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it. I’hat consummation, therefore, wo* shall scarcely so far 
stultify ourselves as to dream o£ To dismantle and abandon 
our conquest, as at Aland, would be equivalent to surrendering 
it to Russia; for she would, of course, tmiuediately re-occupy it. 
‘To allow France to rct\^in it, or to retain it ourselves, or to hold 
it jointly and permanently, w'ould be equal violations of the 
“self-denying ordinance” already referred to, and would besides 
bf arrangements fertile in occasions of dissension. To give it to 
Q'urke^y'^ trusting to lierown unaided forces for retaining jt, would, 
•wo fear, bo only a circuitous modo of restoring it to Russia; 
for not only will the Russians always be an overmatch for the 
Turks by sea, but a glance at tlip map will shew that whoever 
holds the northern shores of the Eu\ine has immense advantages 
both of defending and attacking this peninsula, and in fact is its 
natural possessor. To guarantee Tin key in the possession of 
the Crimea would he binding, ourselves to intejfeie and fight 
lor her whenever a quanel arose*, as'one ,so«)n might, relating to 
tJiat territory,—and at times proh.ibly when such an engage^ 
incut would bo especially incoiivcMiient. Guo of the most im¬ 
portant objects to bear in mind when we enter on negotiations 
will be, to solve “the Eastern (Question” fur ever, to put tho 
Ottoman government in such a position as to be able in future 
to securo its own safety and to do its own work: to make, if 

i 'ossiblir, no arrangements eannof ^fnnd on tluir onni legs, 

f wo w’cio to restore the Ch’imea to its old owners the- Tartars, 
we sliould be committing a similar indiscretion, for they are an 
nnencrgetic race, and arc now so reduced in numbers, tliat they 
scarcely exceed the Russian population, and having once lost 
the peninsula could not be expected to defend it now. If 
wo were to dismantle the foitiiications of Sebastopol, and de¬ 
clare that any attempt to rebuild them or to march more than 
a certain numhor of ti'oops into tho Crimea should be considered 
as a casus bellij we provide for having a casus belli constantly 
hanging over our Iieads, for Russia to let fall at tho most em- 
bai*rassing moment; and any arrangement which compels ns 
permanently to maintain a fiect and army in the Black-Sea is 
greatly to be deprecated; yet how, without such forces present 
on the fie^d of dispute, could we hope to control Russia, whose 
ships may come down her three great neighbouring rivers, and 
whoso armies may encamp within a week's march of Sebastopol? 
Whichever way we view it, the matter is embarrassing enough. 
One thing only is clear—that as the navngation of the Buxme 
is to ho thrown open to all nations, the only harbour which 
makes that navigation practicablo or safe at all seaimns must 
also be accessible tp all nation9f‘--sand whoever holda it must 
hold it “ under trnst,'^ sn'd upon stvecified eonditipns. 
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The case of Trsinscaucasia has been thus concisely stated ; -- 

“ The case of Georgia is attended with s« Miewhat similar difficidfiej. 
For many generations the Prince of Georgia or W'au.t, as ho was 
called, had been a sort of hereditaiy Viceroy of Persia—holding, in 
fact, something of the same reladon to the j/»urt of Ispahan that tho 
I*riwce of Sort ia or the sovereign of Egypt now bears to the court of 
Constantinople, lie received his investiture from Persia, and did 
homage for his crown, and a Persian ginison occupied tho citadel^f 
Tiflis. The Georgiiin'> were very much h.'irassed by the attacks of 
the r^sguis and the adjacent mountaineers, and (Petsia, alter the* 
death of Nadir Shah, being to>n by intcrnul diisisensions, and unable 
to aid her va:»sals,) these, in an evil hour (in 17i)2,) applied to Hussia 
for Odbistancc. Of eourtP, it Avas granted with nlactity; and from 
that time forward RiisMia pressed with persevering activity her inter¬ 
course with llicsc dependencies of her ii\ al. A few years allerwarda, 
in 1783, the eN:isting Viceroy, Iler.iclius, w.ss persuaded by the Em¬ 
press to take mlvantago of t^o ( 2 V>iibles of Persia, and transfer his 
allegiance to ilussia. In ictnrn, she engaged to maintain him in his 
present postcssions, tifitl m ar,>/ he miyht hermjUi a('qHne, and to gua¬ 
rantee the sovereignty of Georgia to him and his heirs for ever. 
SoAonteeu years after, in 1800, an nkasc was issued, iucor[>oralfng 
Georgia with the Uiissan enipite. 'Ihe deceived and wretched sovo- 
leign died of a broken heart. Persia, of course, endeavoured to re¬ 
conquer her lost Iciritorj, b'lt in \ain; and it was lin.illy ceded to 
Russia by the treaty of Gulistan, in 1811* Thus GporgmTxscmne a 
province of tho C/ ir, who obtained what he had so long desired—a 
firm footing south of the O.iucasus, a pifd-a-t&ite^ whence he couM 
overawe Persia and menace JUidia, 

“It is clo.ir that our futim‘ peace and the indepcndonco of the 
Caucasian mountaineers depend materially on the expulsion, final 
and complole, of the Runm-his from their Transcaucasian possessions. 
Suppose, then, that expulsion effected, how are those possessions to 
be disposed of? Few questions are moie puzzling. It is evident 
that our inteiests require that Persia should be streuglhcned asniucli 
as possible, in order that she may be able to make head effectually 
against Russian encroachments in future; and may prove ^a useful 
outwork and barrier to our Indian einpiie. If wo could make her 
powerful enough to stand alone, she wuuld be the natural enemy of 
Russia, and our natural ally, But it is by no means certain tliat the 
restoration of Georgia to her crown would thus strengthen^ier, I’he 
Georgians are Christians, and might rc.<sist being ri'placed under 
IRusstiiman dominion. They might cherish some recollection of their 
indbpeii^nce, and might not acquiesce in being transferied from one 
despot to another. At all events, such an arrangement would leave 
open all the usual doors to Russian intHgue: she w'outd foment 
quarrels between the recalcitrant province and its jealous suzerain, 
and on the occasion of cilery quarrel would offer either her kisidtona 
mediatton or her open pariisanshipf and the old game would bo 
played over agedn. Or, on the other hand, if wo declared Georg^ 
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iucli*pen(lent, bow 14 her independence to be maintained? If tlio 
inountaineei'A assailed ber, she would call in the aid of Persia or 
Utissia, whichever she could obtain most readily and most cheaply, 
—and Russia always does this sort of W'ork gratis. If she bad any 
‘ dispute vvilh Ptr^a—aij^J di«.|)Utcs aie of {lerpetunl recurrence be¬ 
tween coniifljnous states—she would be certain to apply to Russia for 
Hs-,istanue, in ^pile of past expeiieiu'c; and feeling that ^he had so 
willing an ally at hand, would be esjiecially disposed to bully and to 
quarroj. in cither case, Ru^shi, we know, would give no rest to 
either pftrty. * She would be perpetually intriguing with the <*ourt of 
IVherjii and with the tribes of the Caucasus, to make the position of 
unhappy Georgia quite untenable. Only in a close alliance and a 
ical friend-ship, and a sense of consrnon iijterest between the three 
menaced nalions could peace and sccuiity be found : and in. this to be 
hoped for t Paitics more intimately acquainted v«rith the character 
and feelings of this ^veople than wo pretend to be, must answer this 
quoTitioiJ. God send our rulers and diplomatists, what we wish to nil 
ju’i^oners at the bai', ‘ a good delivcjnnc(‘.' ” 

Rut supjxising all these points definitively or provisionally set¬ 
tled,—regarding Russia as having lost Transcaucasia, the Prin¬ 
cipalities, and tlie Crimea, her Euxine licet destroyed, and her 
ihdtic fleet blockaded ami rotting behind the walls of Cronstadt, 
—what will be her course 1 Will she turn* rusty and stubborn, 
refuse all jaegotiations, retire into her interior, act on the defen¬ 
sive, have recourse to .stratagem, and trust to time turning up 
.some favourable hazard ? Or will she accept her defeat, sue tor 
peace, and make the bos>t terms she can 1 Wc do not think her 
decision is of very much importance.'^ In either case her prestige 
is irreparably shaken. No Imperial Gazeteers can conceal the 
fatal fact of her discomfiture. No falsehoods can much longer 
ilecoive oven the Asiatic tribes. Her own people know that her 
ships remain iiv thoiy harbours, and that their usual supply of 
salt is cut off, and that their great Czar is powerless to help 
them. Her nobles know that their jieasants are taken from 
them in unusual number^ and do not return ; that they receive 
less than formerly for their produce, and pay more than formerly 
for tlicir foreign luxuries. Her merchants know that their com¬ 
merce is ^compelled to seek cir-^uilous channels, and to incur 
heavy additional costs of transit. The Oriental nations will ^ 
know that Russia is driven beyond the Caucasns, and has been 
utterly defeated in tb'e Euxine. In a word, the losses of Russia 
arc actual and tindisputahle, whether acknowledged or not by 
formal treaty. Perhaps stubbenm pride and a lingering hope of 
better fortune may induce Kioholas to be obstinate and deaf 
tn that'tase all we sliall need to do will be to maintain, during 
six months in the year, suchSa fleet at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Finland as shall effocfually imprison the Buarien ships at^d 
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blockade tlie Rassian ports,, recalling it at the approach of 

inter, when the ice will do oar work • In «)ther words, a cer¬ 
tain number of vessels will summer in tho JBaltio instead of eUo- 
where. 'Lhc Dussiau fleet in tho lllack Hea captured at Sebas¬ 
topol, we shall be able to recall all our shii^ from that quarter, 
with the exception of a certain number of steamers and trans¬ 
ports for the use of our land forces and tho seiitnre of any vessels 
that may venture dow n the Dnieper or the Don. Tho Austrian 
fbiees holding tho Principalities, Oiner Pacha and the gri;ator 
))art of his Jirmy would be at liberty to march to tho ^eat ol war 
in Asia, and would only need a small auxiliary force,of the allies 
to enable them to complete and eonsolitlato their work, ^rims 
we might remaiii for years (it Nicholas held out so long) as 
comfortable as if we weieat }) 0 aeej and scarcely incurring heavier 
expenses. It is probable that two millions sterling would then 
cover tho annual cost of the war: mutters would go on neatly 
as usual; and in the meanwhile the Ottoman dominions would 
bo recovering from their energetic and exhausting struggle. 

Rut if Nicholas—seeing no chance of recovering his lost pos¬ 
sessions, moved by the ilistress of his people and tho discontent-, 
of his nobles, unwilling any longer to submit to a humiliating 
and impoi ensiling blockade, and above all, uneasy at the hold 
over Moldavia and Wallachia which the Austrians might obtain 
by a prolonged occupation of these provinces, and drea3ing»lest 
Rcssaiabia and Odessa might bOon be lost also—were to consent 
to the terms imposed by tho Allies;—\i/:., the cession of the 
Crimea; tho abandonment of all pretensions to a proteutoiato 
over any Turkish subjects; the unimpeded navigation of the 
Danube) theloss of Oeorgia, and tho acknowledgment of (Circassian 
independence;—wliat then would have been the result of the war 
to Russia and to Europe ? How will the Czar get on without 
the possessions which it cost him so many years or diplotnacy and 
war to obtmn ? What will be bis probable course of action for 
the future f 

The following is tho view taken by the sagacious and well in¬ 
formed Count Krasinski, in the pamphlet which we have placed 
at the head of our article^ 

would be the real consequences to Russia of & peace con¬ 
cluded on the terms alluded to aboiet Would it materially weaken 
her, or only impose upon her a temporary clieck which she could 
eaSify repair f Would it not be humiliating her without crippling her 
power, and irritating her national feeling wifliout depriving her of the 
means revenge t It cannot be doubted that the loss of tlio tians- 
Cauemdan provinces, Finland and the Crimea, as well as that of hfiX 
navy, would pfodueq a cheek on the progr^ of Russian dominion in 
the direction of Turkey an^ Feiria, and ,to her influence in the 
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Scandinavian Kingdoms as well as in Germany; but, I thinlt, that, 
instead of permaiiently arresting tho progress of her conquest and in- 
lloenro, it wouhl produce only a very temporary suspension of both ; 
bccau>ie, I am convinced, that, by a proper attention to her internal 
adinini-trution, she rf^y easily repair her losse^i, and taught by severo 
experience, gain in many respects a real strength, where she now has 
only the appearance of it. 

“ It is well known that tho effortb which Itussia has been making 
for more than half a century to establish her dominion beyond the 
CinKcisus, have been attended by an immense sacritice of men.and 
money ; and it is an admitted fact, that the war whi ’h &he has been 
prosecuting iDr many yoar-s against the Caucasian Mountaineers, lias 
cost her annually, in round jjumbtM’s, trvciity thousand men, and 
twenty millions of roubles. It is also well known, that her efforts to 
create a formidable navy have been the cau-ie of an immense, but 
useless expenditure, which might have been employed with grc.it ad¬ 
vantage for tho promotion of various branches of national wealth and 
power, which aro now negloctecf'tor Want of the noceosary funds. Tho 
advantages which Hussia niiight have derived, for the furtherance of 
lier schemes, from tho pos.sestiion of the truns-C.iucasian provinces, ab 
^wcll as from that of a largo natal force, were only prOspectitc, whilst 
*the drain which they created on her exchotiuer was an acffial mjiirj, 
arresting the progress of the vtist but undeveloped resources ol that 
country. 

great mistake which Russia committed in the pursuit of her 
schemes of aggrandi/ement,—that which, as present events seem to 
prove, has rendered her power more apparent tlmn real,—is, i believe, 
that Instead of preparing for her external increase by tho development 
of her internal resoui'ccs, site commenced by the former instead of 
the hitter;—or, to use a homely expression, she began at tho wrong 
end. Hence the weakness of her position in many conquered pro¬ 
vinces, the inefficiency of her naval urmameiitci, and tho wretched state 
of her internal administration. Those premature external develop¬ 
ments of Russia, may be not inaptly compared to the parasite offshoots 
of a tree, which, absorbing its sap, prevent the trunk from acquiring a 
vigorous growth, and are usmdly on thi.s account lopped off by tho 
gardener. The truth of this has probably flashed more than once on 
the minds of the monarchs and statesmen of Russia; but they were 
too deeply committed in the pursui|. of this line of policy to have the 
moral ^ourage, or perhaps even *hc possibility, to retrace their steps 
by voluntarily abandoning the schemes which they had bew so 
diligently proscenting, but which under a shew of strength, were mten 
a source of real weakness to the empire. This service, which Russia 
wonld probably never have obtained from her own government, will 
have been rendered to her by an external storm, if it be allowed to 
pass, after having braised tho extremities of the giant, without im- 
>aij^g his real strength ;-^and this will be prooisely the ease if Russia 
'l^mitCed to obtain peace on the condiUons which 1 have mentioned 
Sfe."«—iiaS9)a and Bufvpe, p. 8. 
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The Count’s idea—whicli is an interesting and a ^»hrc^^ d one— 
is this;—^That the losses and limniliations incurred in tliis war 
will have the effect of shewing Kiissia that JKuiopo is yet loo 
strong ff»r her, and will turn the energies ol her rulors from 
wastcAil p^Vets of territorial iggraiidiz^cnt anti political 
supremacy ifi^to tho mort' fruitful channels of internal iinpnne- 
inent;—that they will give us a rcsjiito Irom their incessant en- 
ci'oachmcnts and intrigues;—that they will |x*rceivo that before 
liussia can be ovorpovu‘ring nbrod«l she muit be strong gnul 
uviluej at home;—that the millions which have hitlu'ito heon 
so un^^rofitably spent in fleets, and arsenals, and (Circassian w ars, 
and a vast army of intriguing and subsidising agents in c\ery 
part of tho world, will iioncelbrtb be diicctcd to develop Iier 
vast internal resource!, to open mints, to work forests, to cut 
canals, to cover the country with a not of railroads, (which sin* 
from a combination of circumstances can do more cheaply than 
any other nation,—it is calciflatcd at a cost of about seiciily 
millions sterling);—that these means of comimnucalion will not 
only multiply ner commercial and industrial resources a Imndred- 
fold by maKing all her produce e.rportahbj ?.c, accessible to tho. 
markets of the wm’ld, but will rendtr her military resources in¬ 
calculably more a\ailablc, and inasmuch as troops can bo con¬ 
veyed in a week by railroad user <listanccs which would require 
three months to traverse by maicti; that she will occuiiy Itci'self 
energetically and effectually in reforming those fatal abuses in 
lier domestic administration, wliith are the cancer tint now eats 
into her strength, and almost incapacitates her, as we have seen, 
for successful action;—and tliat by thc^-c causes, she wdl in time 
become immeasurably more powerful than at present; and that 
Europe will have postponed the danger wliir h has long threatened 
her from llluscovito ambition, only to*rondcr it tenfold more irre¬ 
sistible at some distant day, 

There is some soundness and much ingenuity in this argu¬ 
ment ; but it may be met by a few equally indisputable con¬ 
siderations. In the first place, the moment Knssia becomes 
civilized,—which she cannot fail to do as soon as her bureau¬ 
cracy is honest, faitliful, enlightened and effective, as as 
industry is safe, and commerce is resj^eted, as soon as* roads, 
railroads, and canals have connected all parts of her •lominions 
together by the tie of cheap and rapid intercommunication— 
half her dangerous qualities will l>e gone. Her power may be 
gi*caterthan ever, but her ambition will have become far less 
mrmidablc. JFor, Im it remembered, it is her barbarim that we 
dread, far more than her rivalry or hostile enterprise. One 
tho great motives to this war was a (mnvtetion very widely 
spread, that civilisation was in danger flrom Muscovite aggran* 
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dizenicnt. Against mere territorial eiicroacliment we should 
not have armed with half the alacrity wo have displayed.—in 
the second place, the internal resources of a country cannot be 
efficaciously developed without cowinerco and the commercial 
spiiit assuming it4 proper rank and exercising its legitimate 
indueiK'c. By the time the agricultural produce of the country 
had been everywhere called forth, and its mineral wealth dis-' 
covered and worked, and the profitable exchanges with foreign 
countries had biought affluence into every district, not only 
would the entire population have become atenstomed to a state 
of comfort which war Would seriously interrupt and interfere 
with, but the merchants would Iiave become a numerous and 
influential body, and a large and powerful middle class would 
have sprung up. In this way the greatest possible securities 
would lia\e been given to Europe for the preservation of peace; 
for air classes would find themselves already, and by pacific 
moaiH, in the enjoyment of IflxuWes whicli no extension of the 
Russji in territory could inci’easc, but which the attempt to ex¬ 
tend it would jeopardize;—tliey would already lay oveiy land 
under contribution to furnish their demands, by the mighty 
grasp of commercewhat more could the feebler band of 
Vnilitaiy violence do for them I In the third place, wliile 
Russia was thus enriching and strengthening herself^ would 
cunfiJ;tt5os nations—delivered from the cuiso of her perpetual 
hitrigueti—have been idle? Would not the Ottoman Porte 
have proceeded s' rapidly in the same wise career, that it need 
no longer dread Muscovite assaults, and have so improved the 
government of its subjects, that they would no longer desire Mus* 
covite piotection? And would not Germany, fi’ced from the 
incubus of liussian influence, have developed and consolidated 
her peculiar national civilisation t Would not her monarchs, 
110 longer fortified in their unjust and grinding despotism by 
the simulacrum of an irresistible autocrat behind thorn, be 
compelled to govern righteously, and to submit to the inevit* 
able blessing of constitutional reforms? And would not her 
people, no longer kept back in their progress either by the 
ieacien hand of trembling and Stupid tyrants, or by exhaust¬ 
ing a^d incffiectivo struggles to conquer frei^om and Justi<^ 
spring forward in the caieer of moral and material improvement 
with an ^lan which will have placed them far beyond the reach 
of danger from Bussiau aggression, long ere Russia shall bo 
ready to resume her aggressive policy? Before the centuty or 
half centurr needed for that regeneration of the Russian Empire 
the Uoaul contemplates ohall have elapsed, the resisting 
pv will have hhe'n so incalcuRbly increased on the one side, 
rthe ehoroaehing impulse so vastly thmioished on the other, 
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that what is now a fonnidalle dangc^r will Imve become scamdy 
more than a chimera. 

Such are our views and hopes on this important problem ot‘ 
the future; but we inubt not pass over two considerations of 
great weight which boar upon the question. / Tite character of 
the KussianSf and indeed of the wholo SclaTOuian rfce, is pecu¬ 
liar, and well deserving of tlie closest study from all phiJosophi-- 
cal noliticians. The liu^ian has not those aspirations for imlivi- 
dnal liberty which distinguish the IVutonic tribes and all thpso * 
who spring from them or inherit any conbiderable portion of 
their blood. He cares nothing for self government, or civil 
rights, or liberal institutions. In all these respects he is an 
Oriental. He knows he is a slave; but for the most part he is 
content to be so. lie is and wishes to bo the slave of a great 
master. 1 fe places his glory not in liis on n individual grandeur, 
but in that of the might;y monarch n hoin he serves. He places Ins 
ambition not in stepping ovortlie Meads of Ins own countrymen, 
but lu seeing his country domineer over all other nations. He 
indemnifies himself for his degiading nervitude at home by nn- 
'paralleled insolence abroad. The poorest and mot oppressed^ 
boor, sa\s < fount Krasinski, exults in the idea that his C/iat is 
dreaded by the whole wrirld, and identifies hmisolf with thtf 
glory of his autocrat. Thus the asphing, restless movement 
temper which ferments into revolution.iry action in tiie'wdsteui 
nations, expends itself in Kussia on foreign aggression, and seeks 
at once its solace and its vent in dreams of universd conquest. 

“ An immense, boundless ambition, (says the hlarquis do 
(fostino,) one of ihoae umhUons that can only ammate the soul of 
tJie oppieuedj and derive its Aliment from tlie misfortunes of a 
whole nation, ferments in the hearts of the liussian people. 
This nation, ^essentially a conquering one, greedy through its 
privations, expiates beforehand, by a degra<ling submission at 
home, the hope which it entertains one day to tyrannize over 
other nations. The glory and the riches which the Bussians 
expect, make them forget their present state of ignominy j and 
in order to cleanse himself of the effects of an impious sacrifice 
of every kind of public and personal liberty, the kneeling slave 
dreams about the dominion of the world. r 

f* It is not the man who is worshipped in the person of the 
Emperor Nicholas: it is the ambitious master of a nation still 
more ambitious than himself. The passions of the Russians are 
moulded on the pattern of those of the ancient .nations; cvwy- 
ibjng among them reminds ns of the Old Testament; th^r 
hopes and their sufferings are as great as their empire. There 
is no limit to anything in Russia^Haeithert. to sufferings nor 
rewards*—neither to saiCrifioes nor hopes. The power of the 
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Kussians may become cnormoiis; but they will have purchased 
it at tlie price which the nations of Asia pay for tlie fixity of 
their governments—at the price of hajipiness.'’ 

Those two jicculiar features of the odavonic raco—abnega¬ 
tion of scli-will at Uic feet of a despot, and insatiable desire of a 
national dominion over other countries, are common to nearly 
all Kussions, tlio most enlightened as well as the most ignorant; 
those who have travelled most widely, as well as tlnjso who liavo 
* ncyer stirred from their own village. There is yet another fiiet 
to be faced, which in its possible con5emK’UC<'s is full of signi¬ 
ficance. The Sclavonic nations now number nearly 80,000,000* 
of the European ])opulation: the Germans or semi-Germans, 
roach about 5(),0()0,()00.t The Sclavonians inhabit, for tlie 
most ])art, .scantily peoplefl districts, and increase fast, hav¬ 
ing no check but the j)ositive one to keep down their rate of 
multiplication: The Germans, on the contrary, dwell chiefly in 
densely popul.iteil comitiics,**and increase at a very slow rate. 
1'he iScfavonians, again, are attached to their race and their 
laud with singular tenacity; nostalgia is strong among them, 

^ and they rarely leave home for long if they can avoijl it: the 
' ({erraans, on the other hand, migrate largely to the New Worlil, 

‘—at the rate, actually, of upwards of 100,000 per annum. The 
Sclavoniaii popiihitiou of Eurojie, therefore, bears every year a 
larger and larger ratio to the German element, and will ere long 
overbear it altogether, * 

The strange a»<il startling feebleness which iEussia has dis¬ 
played in this war is attributable to three can&e&, firstf the 
mistaken policy which has led her to suppress and absorb 
instead of conciliating her subject border populations; secondy 
the absence of roads and other means of rapid transport for 
troops and military stores; and tUhdy and most important of all, 
the wretched condition of her civil and warlike administrafion— 
its inheiont viciousness, its universal corruption, and its conse¬ 
quent astounding inefficiency. When all these defects shall 
have httm remedied; when half a century of undiverted atten¬ 
tion to internal reforms shall have given her a bureaucratic 

^ ^ ^ —-- 

* In 104% sccovdiag to the beat aatho:rities, the number of Selavonlu^ were ea 


follows 

Under Ruesm,.. ..... ,..53,503,000 

„ Au^niii,. I6,79J,<»00 

» TiWkey,,......6,100,00$ 

. „ Piub^ia,...^ 10$,000 

„ Republio of Cmeow,...130,000 

0 Sa^ony,. 60,000 


I , ^ 78.6S1.000 

f See Bthwgtaphieel Atlee. 
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system as maUorly^ as that of France, and a nct-woik of railways 
like that of America; and wlien exporienco shall have tancht 
her tlmt it is better to make friends of tht she conquers rather 
than endeavour to transmute them or to ext-'‘pate them,—Kussia 
will present to us, unquestionably, one ot^ the most formidable 
objects the world has ever seen,—all the ^fesourc^s of civilisation 
wielded by all the concentrated might of despotism; dissemi¬ 
nated wealth, applic*! science, skilful and systematized adminis- 
trutioi), such as goiorally belongs ’ only to countries wh<’xi> 
freedom has long fa\cured development and stimulated ewrgy; 
and a vast population, instinct with the passion for ecmquest 
and dominion, and as obedient .is one man to the will of a 
woi dujqxjc^ thiel'. For we cannot hope that either ojmleiice or 
coininon'c, or the ])eace which is to foster both, will eradicate, 
though they may moflify, tne inherent characteristics of the 
race ; we de not expect tliat the as]>irations of Sclavoiiiarts will 
ever abandon tlio aggicssivg to.assume the i*evolutionaiT form; 
and wc know that tJic most sedulous attention of tli^Kussian 
Kmjierors will bo directed to proture an external vent for what 
must otherwise peiilously feinient within. In all probability 
the conflict between elements so radically different and irroeon- 
cilable as tlw Teutonic and the Sel.ivonic must onedayconje; 
but, if postj^oued, it will not be, as now, a conflict between 
civilisation and baibaiism, but between two forms ar\jl p]hia»es of 
civilisation—between the ideas ol' the East and of the West— 
between tli© goveiiimcut of free iuttitutions and the government 
of arbitr.ny power;—and we cannot be so unfaithful to our 
creed as to entertain any deep anxiety as to the result. 

The danger and fatal result of this struggle can, in the opinion 
of Count ICrasiiiski, bo averted in only one way—^viz., by the re¬ 
storation of Poland to a distinct and indcjvendent nationality. This 
is, ho believes, the only barrier for Europe against the deluge of 
Panslavism. The idea of Panslavism (ho observes) is entertain¬ 
ed by many Sclav oniaiis out of the Russian empire, w'ho, having 
despaired of ever obtaining fiom their Governments the recog¬ 
nition of tho full rights of their nationality, arc becoming every 
day more and more inclined to merge their national individuality 
in the unity of their race, and to seek compensation such a 
sacrifice in the dazriing, though perhaps delusive, prospects of a 
Pansclavonic Empire.*’ There is much truth in this representa¬ 
tion, Austria has long been endeavouring to Germanbo her 
Sclavoiiian populations, but wholly in vain. She has only sncs> 
needed in irritating them against her, and in binding them more 
close!}’ to one another. In despair of obtaining even the tacit 
recognition of their nationality from her,^ they arc more and 
more disposed to look to the Czar as the chief and reprettentativo 
of their race, and to anticipate tho time when they will be ga- 
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tliored under lu4» rule. Prussia lias pui*sued the same bad policy 
as Austria: her effoiMs to suppress or supersede all Polish feel¬ 
ings and rights, by the introduction of the German element, 
have been unceasing and unscrupulous. Hitherto Russia has 
followed a similar course, and with similar ill-success. The 
* Polos arc still passion\tely attached to, and desirous of recover¬ 
ing their separate nationality, but they are beginning to despair 
of it; and if the present opportunity is suffered to pass by un¬ 
employed, thej will despair altogether. Tl»ev hate the Russians, 
hut lltcy hate the Germans still more. The or‘e is an antipathy 
' of government, so to speak; the other is the deepi r and morii 
incurable antipathy of lace. Tho I’olus as well as the Russi.ms 
are Sclaxonians, If denied a separate existence, they will throw 
themselves into tho anus nl their kimlrcd It they may not be 
great tliev will at least be powerful. Tf finally compidled to 
abandon the hope of being a distinct people, they will exchange 
it for the cognate ambition of,being a formidable portion ot a 
mighty elnpiiv. If not r«'-con''t|tuted, so as to be the bnlwaik 
of Gennany against Russia, they will become the vanguard of 
Kus.sia in her crusade agaiii'^t tho They will forget that 

tlrcy are Poles, and roinomber only that tlic> arc Sdaves, They 
wijl bury their old national prides and i n'se it from tho dead in 
a new form. Uie choice they now oiler to Europe is, ** Will 
you hayo rg-i'oiistituted Poland on yonr side, and your eternal 
bulwark and safeguard, or will you lia\e Iceland, mengod with 
the Muscovite empire, yonr futuio loo?”. 

This is tho view ol a Pole certainly; but we arc by no means 
sure that it is not a correct one. Tliere can be no doubt that 
despair of realizing one dream is hoffinning to give [})lace, in tho 
minds of a consider able number of Poles, to the hope of realizing 
smother, less pure, but more gorgeous and less chimerical. There 
can be no doubt that the ambition of tbo Czars lias for some 
time been secretly directed tow'ards collecting and consolidating 
tho whole scattered tribes of Sclavonic origin into one mass, and 
proclaiming themselves its chiefs. They iiavo long carried on 
intrigues having this aim in view, in Sei'via, in Montenegro, and 
in Croatia. Tliey did not losp sight of it when they entered 
IIungary(^in 1849. 9'he Poles have always heeji their m*eat 
difficulty; but it is cer*tain that they would now gladly purmiase 
the real union of the Poles in tholr Panslavic schemes by much 
concession.* Indeed, the instant the Poles as a nation entered 

* See Gfrimnumthy Ctumt Valetiati Kminski, chsp,jS» Tlie 

fo11owtnak|Khtiot«ti(M) ftxm a eoiic pnblmhed ia JSitt 
. . . if eU QS wlv) mueui under the Ruetdan, u> well as under 

the OoverDincntB, ahull ebiure tha Buaeien antiputht^s which j^ve Iiidierta 

aonx^Hlra ua, and foiaing in a cerdail and oonscieutioua manner tiie ei^ated poBti- 
o&l of |lWa» new ^eatiny af d«r« all ^»t;Sd»l and 
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into thcso schemes^ and morecd tlieir exclusive objects in tbc 
f;rand imperial dcsians, the whole motive and design for o] pres- 
sion in Poland w'ould bo gone. The moment tlio Polos abjin- 
doned their national Impes, they w onld bec<»nie a favoured race. 
Tljoir w’arlike habits and temper would make them invaluable« 
agent's and subjects of a Pauslavic oiDpiiy. The severed portions 
of Poland, now under the Aii'^trian and Prussian yoke, would 
not be hlow to join their brethren, |ind tliorefore l^iastem Ger¬ 
man? would lead a most perilousrfind unsjuict life. • 

We fully feel, therefore, that tlio interests of Germany, (and, 
indeed of Europe,) as against Kussia, make it most desirable 
either to re-create an independent Poland, or at least to keep 
ahve in the minds of the Poles the hope of sucl» a consummation. 
If we did not know liow instinctive and powerful in the breast 
of nations is the desire of a separate and substantive existence, 
we confess we '•houKi wonder that that harassed and unfortunate 
people should not long since h/'fTc aliandoned tlietr dnsigns, and 
almost their de»ires; and that^iey shoubl not prefer an amalga¬ 
mation which would terminate tlieir chief sufferings to a reconsti¬ 
tution W'liich would make their couiitiy the perpetual battle-field 
between t)|o irreconcilable enemies, and condemn them to a lilt*of 
t'caseless vigilance, turmoil, and confii'^ion. The more impor¬ 
tant their indi'pondenco for the sake of I'hiropis the more dearly 
]mrchated must it be to fliomselves. Fancy the |msiri(rti of a 
Ix'rvlcr race, compelled to live sword in hand, a victim to the 
jealousies, and ravaged b> the iueursionS, of two qu irrelsomo and 
powerful neighbours I It would be tlie martyr of European 
liberties. 

Put however beneficial might be tlu' reconstruction of Poland 

per^rveiiuice with winch aio have hitherto opposed llushia, thou it must follow, as 
a matter of com sc. that tlic national ^pIrlt ivlnch has hitherto Inca weakened on 
account of its bcin? exclusive Ij Jtuislau, «i// gnm ititu a yovttfitl St^uttnnU tpitH, 
and be aide to nu-ct, m all the fiihirss of its <iUc)tgtIi, the wiles and intrigues of an ^ 
opposite foreign poliej. Thr Imt sap of JRm>ia vul (>eem^ araUMe to her t/h^nhe 
bodv^ only when Iior great and painful wound shall be healed; she will cease to 
barbarize herself by the sevoritiea whieh «ho is emj^ilo^ing against us, she will 
rapidly advaheo internally m the career of national eiviJisation, and tho progrem 
of a truly Siclavonic civilisation wi^ never bo hostile to the eognato Polopism, atdl 
less bo able to absorb it. The action of the RuH*io>ScIavonie spirit vhll penetrate 
without impediment into the holders of envious Germany, and may es^iy eiiibiwco 
tho cognate Sclavonic nations. Thus^ perhaiis, a not very remote futurity tnaV 
show tho poB^ihle existence of sovomt oonfederated Sclavonic States, among whim 
the Pohsh would, in conjunction with others, attain, under the hadrrship of Jisusietf 
that national aell^sianding position whiidt is due to it, much sooner than by the 
bi^erto followed way of German sympathies.'’—Surely this is a most signiheant 
Satimation. 

German writer (M. Wnttke) saytf alsoi,—" What security have we that the 
animosity which tietv exists between tlio Kussians and the Poios will nOt be some 
day spent, and that the force of tl» Panalavistie idea will not bring ti^cther those 
two c^atn nahons^ to unite on the basis of a mutual Sriavonism, and to press 
npon us wiUi tilicir power t /a ftet, there are aireptdy soote Poles 
vno are to Mafi alMt a reoodeitiefttw frith HasnaaismP 
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into an ijulcpoinlfht Stale, to every nation but itself, llierc is one 
serious difticuUy in tlio way. It may be, and |Ji*obably is, ne> 
ecs&ary to the s<*eiult> and eniancipatum of (iermany; but how 
if that <Miiajic‘i|):itiun bo not desired? L'jihappily there is too 
I mucJi rc.is<ai to fear Jest this sliould be the case tlirough a large 
])ortion of that anomald-is and feeble confederation. Tlic power 
am] influeneo of Russia, beyond all question, constitute tins 
danger jnost menacing to German interests and Goinian inde- 
phndcncc; it is their civilisation which is most immediately 
impeiillcd; it is they who will he first devouied ; it is through 
them that tho blow at ^Yestern Kurope will be &tiu”k. Yet at 
least four-filths of the States which compose the Germanic (Njii- 
federation look to Russia as their ])rotoctor and ally, and would 
regard her discomfiture and himiilialioji as the most seiious niis- 
cliief which conld befall themselves. Herein wc see the pojil 
and the curse of that .system of govormnent which, Ihroiigliout 
<*ontral Kurope, has cfiectcd &o*«coi«[)Iete a separation between 
the people and the Comts,- wl^pli has made tluir sympathies, 
their interests, their ideas, their aims, not only dilicfont but 
antagonistic and irreconcilable. Tlie (Icrnian people hate the 
Russians, and shrink from them with .in iiistincti^antipathy 
which partakes at once of loathing and ot dread. 'Ine} tlcspiso 
them as illiterate and b*irharou^; they abhor their submissive 
slavery f they sicken at thoir filthy customs and their squalid 
habitations; but at the same lime tluy shrink v\ 1th something 
like fear fiom the ])i 'spt^ct of u collision between their rude and 
liaidy energies, and their own somewhat indolent and efl'eminato 
cultivation. I’liey feci towai’ds them as the lat(T Greeks felt 
towards the Romans, or as the later Romans felt tow'ards the 
Goths and Vandals. They hate them, too, as the incarnation 
of the despotic principle, as the i and fFanissaries of arbi¬ 
trary power. The petty sovereigns (ay, and the great inonarchs 
too) of (fermany on the other hand, love and cherish tliem on 
this very account. It i** to Russian aid, rendered or promised, 
that they owe their thrones; it is from Russian advice they have 
long drawn their inspiration; it is from Russian countenanco 
that they .draw the audacity with which they refuse the dcinands 
and trample on the rights of their subjects; it is the conscious¬ 
ness of a mighty power always in the back-ground and ready at 
nny moment to bo summonerl to their aid, that emboldens and 
enables them to venture on a course of action which, but for 
that omnipotent Protector would long since have cost them their 
lienee they are inevitably and almost to a man tMI 
ysMis and the slaves of the Czar, and do him faithful homage 
'servile utieisanGO for their fiefs. Hence, while to the Ger- 
Mun nations Russia is a swelling spectre, a dark menace, an op¬ 
pressive cloud,—to tire German she is a friond, a patron, 
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a (lefemler. If ii> tho inlercbt of the peo)»le that shu should be 
<‘rij)plo(l and disarmed; it is tho intcre *■ of tho soverei,i;n^ that 
bho should remain powerful ami })araiuonnt. Ami unfortunately, 
as long as they continno on the tluame, tJm sovereigns wield the 
rcsoui'cos of tho •^tate. Aust ui has on^y just now, timidly, torf- 
tatively, and tardily aiiaken off tho iMu)fco\ ite yoke. Prussia btiU 
benris tiuder it with coinplaeeut infamy. To Ni<*liolas, Frorlerick 
'William owes it that Iio is still aWe to restrict his euergetw .ami 
cultivated people to the mere"'shadijstv and moekery gf [larlia- 
montary govornment:—what is it to him that Uiissia projoots 
like a wedge into his dominions, and hat. pushed her frontier to 
within a lew marches of his e.ipitol ? She is all the nearer at 
hand to protect him against his rebellious buhjoets. She over- 
bhadovi b and menaces his • ountry,—hut she hacks his pfU’fidy, 
suj>pleincnls his imbecility, and defonds his crown. Where 
would ho ho with an inrlejiendeiit I’oland interposed between 
him ^ul hib jiroteetor lie must sink into a conbtifutional 
monan h, or abdicate into private life. And wliat wanild boeomu 
of llie minor sovereigns of tiormany, who jilay at royalty, and 
commit all its enormities while incompetent to all its duties,•»- 
who^st* rule is opjiressive in e\act proportion as their territory is 
insignificant and their power unreaW ITow long eould/tacy 
retain their petty piinoipalities and their dibhonoiired STOptres 
w hen '^evercil from their iniglity ‘•u/erain by ,i ndw ni\ti<m with 

horn they felt no svinpathy, and iroin whom they could hope 
tor no ahsistanee ^ Tho restoration of Poland, rheretore, which 
is a necessity for the (jernnui People, would be the dcath-kucll 
of many ol the Gciniaii Courts. 

There is no doubt, how’cvci, that the present crisis offers to 
the great jiowers an opportunity of rocoubtructing tho map of 
Europe, such as has not occurred since 1815, and such as, if 
now passed by nnimprovod, may never occur again. No one 
believes that the prcbcnt dynastic and territorial arraiigomowts 
can bo ])ermanent. They violate too many sacred principle.^. 
They trample on trio many ineradicable sentiments. They set 
at nought too many sound considerations both of i|frategy and 
policy. A few changes—not extensive, perhaps, but on the 
other hand not trifling—might at once removo all tho c<>rutAni 
causes and pretexts of war, and cfiect a settlement, which if not 
absolutely permanent, would need only padual and noacefui ' 
modifications. We do not pr^end to take upon ounseivos the 
task of statesmen—one retjuiring emphaticaHy all the sagacity;^ 
an the experience, all the varieil and minute knowledge whtoK 
statesmen can bring to it, combincil with a regard /of justice 
‘and high principle which statesmen rarely bring to bear'on 
any question,—though we fear that statesmen wiU in thia case v 
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bin ink from thoir peculiar and especial functions:—All we can 
(1» is .to intimate a few of the broad features v\liicli should cha- 
I’actori/e the m.w maj* oi*' KUROi’fc, 

First will come the re-establishment of Poland* If done at all, 
faib w«nk 3iu*»t not be done by halves. There must bo no dis¬ 
regard ol tlie tics of histoVy and conhanguinity. There must be 
no parcelling out and subdivision of nationality ;—no inclusion 
of some poitions and exclu'j^on of others, which will leave a 
rankling, bitterness bohind|> and 'become a fruHl'ul soui'ce of irri¬ 
tation and of failure. (Dantzic, and one or two o^her places, 
alr«*ady Geriiiani/ed, may perhaps be an exception ) For this 
purpose the three great spoli'atoi*s of former days will have to 
disgorge ns follows 

Nqn.irr' PopuLitiim 

I?rs'-iA,--Kingdom of I’ol'uid, 

Do. IncoT’poi ated Ptovniccs,** f»782 8,r)04?80fl 

Ar.sTiiiA, . , . . 159t 15*^1) 

PnesbiA,. 1007 2,S8.‘h^01 

10,702 20,6,50,183 

A'’St.ate would thus be formed large enough and strong 
enou^'i to maintain its own independence, capable of \asL 
Jntcrnal development, because tlio greatest grain-producing 
countiy in Europe, and constituting an effective bulwark both 
for Germany and Tinxey again«!t future Muscovite ambition. 
Prussia might be indemnified for her cession by the incorpora¬ 
tion of Saxony, of wliich she alreiul}’' bolds a poition, (and jier- 
haps also of some of the smaller and more mischievous prin¬ 
cipalities which are contiguous to her frontier,) while the King 
of Saxon,v would exchange bis present kingdom for the new one, 
whose capital should bo Wai’suwr. Austria would obtain more 
than an equivalent for all that .she surrendered if she were per¬ 
mitted to retain Moldavia, Wallachia, and a part of Bessarabia, 
so as to give her tho entire command over her own great river. 
Turkey, on the whole, would bo a gainer rather tlian a loser by 
this re-arraffgement; for all tbstt iho would lose wouFd be the 
trifling tribute which she now draws from tho Principalities,-— 
only ti?6,800 a-year, which might easily be made ^od to her j 
and she would gain in having Austria instead of Kussia as her 
conterminous neighbour,—a far. less formidable one, because 
possessing no splendid harbour in tho Black Sea*, and united 
by no dws of co-religion” with het^Greek subjects. Turkey, 
morgil^, would be far more than indemnified if put and 
gt^mneed in possession of tho Crimea. 

||taly comes next. If there be one political fact more certain 
than another^ it is^ that there can be no peace for Enropo, no 
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progress for Italy, so Jong as eithpr Austrian domiuiou or Aus¬ 
trian influence reiwaius iu any portion of di.it Peninsula. The 
detestation of tlio Tedesco” is not a cural'le in.alady. Jt is an " 
antipathy of race. It is felt in every municipality. It beats as 
vehemently in the bosom of t) o most moderate Italiwr^atriuJ 
as in that of the most fanatical I’epuWn'un. Mazisini and Ma¬ 
nia on tins subject use no stronger language than Farini and 
Azeglio. Foreign domination may be maintained there, buu it 
must be muiutaiiied by the bayOi’iVt. Xt will be a inihtary,i“ occu¬ 
pation/* not an established rule. As long as a single Austrian 
or semi-Austrian soldier remains there, rebullion and cunspiraty 
will be chronic. Ko mitigation of dc'spotism, no introduction of 
free institutions, (even wore such j)os*»ihle,) will make any dif¬ 
ference in this Teohng or tM» fact. What is wanted, what is 
di'sired, is not liberty for the It.ilians, but indejK'iidiUico for 
Italy. Austria must therefore resign Jiombird}, and with her 
retirement thence will eifd Her control over the other Italian 
States, and her power to sustain the ai hitr.iry'ond brutal tyranny 
of the Italian llironj's. Italy must again bec*ome a country, and 
a lice countiy, in some fuim or other—in what form we .will 
not now discuss. 'I'lie consideration woulil lead us into de^^-s * 
fbi which we have at present neither space nor time; ly/l if 
once tlie Austrians were lemoveil horn the Poniiisula, ne/er to 
return, a solution of the problem would, we behmfe, 6 q neither 
difticult nor long. 

Two nationalities thus vindicatevl and restoreil, there still 
remains a thinl,—at least as worthy of onr symjiathy. The 
map of Europe would be blotted, and the peace of Europe inse¬ 
cure, without the resurrection of Jliuigary. Let us refer back a 
page or tw'o. We there proposed to compensate Austria for 
what sho was calle»i u|>on to resign in Italy and Poland, by giv¬ 
ing her. the Danubian Principalities. This sort of disposal and 
allotment of territories, will, no doubt, strike our readers as 
painfully like those arbitrary arrangements at the congress of 
Vienna, which have been so severely and so justly reprehended. 
And assuredly it would be both the practical difficulty and the 
moral objection to the proposed arrangement, that Eii^land could 
not conscientiously be instrumental in placing any new countries 
under the dominion of a power so tyrannical, so faithless, so aUti- 
progressive as Austria has shewn hei*8elf to be—especially couck 
trios possessed of established right, and something like a popular 
constitution. The whole empire of Francis Joseph is made up 
of incorporated territones once free and independent, whose mu- 
nieipal and peculiar privileges his ancestors swore to respect, and 
yet systenqatically, laboriously, and invariably undermined and 
overt^w. Tho inherent idea of the heterogeneous inspr^lents 
of the Austrian empire, waa that of separate cous^tlona and 
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guaranteed civil riglits; the inherent idea of the court of Vipniia 
haa always been tJiat of a centralized and uniform de!>potisai. 
* Would it in .spite of any promise and any security, treat 
Moldavia and Wallaehia as it has treated Bohemia, Moravia, 
find lJ^/ir„nry? And if so, should we not, by assigning them to 
her, have made ourselvesSliarors in a great crime, and responsible 
for a terxibJo abuse of tbo power bestowed by a successful war? 

IJiKjuestionably Austria w«mld wish to pursue her old policy 
towards,, her new ac(juisitions, ^dfiuloubtedly sho would desini 
to incorporate and assimilate them into her narrow and relent¬ 
less system. As umjuestionahly wo think she would bo coni- 

f jelled not only to abamhm the attenijjt, but aKo to revise her 
jehaviour towarrK all the rest ol‘ her doiuinioi.*!. For what 
woidd be her position uiitlor the contiugiujcy we arc contem¬ 
plating, and when the new arrangements are comj>let<*d ? She 
would be surromuled by, and would cojisist of, justly discontented 
and semi hostile nationalities. in Austria pro[)cr and in 

the Tyro], ^he woiild bo weak everywhere else. 1'he despotic 
and centralizing system of government which she has hitherto 
mayitained witli difticulty, and only by the powerful aid of 
!*”ssia, she w'ould now have to maintain by her ow-n unaided 
.strc\ jjjth,^ and against the bitter hostility and the perpetual 
.intri^-»cs of Kussia;—or she must ahaudoii it altogether. 
Prussia,..also'deprived of llussiau assistance, will have heoonie 
liberal perforce, and the other (iermaii States must have followed 
the unavoidable examjile. lOngland and France cannot counte¬ 
nance a system which can only bo upiield by constant violence 
and habitual atrocity. I’hysical power, too, will be gone. 
More than thrcc-foui’ths of the dominions of Austria wdll then 
consist of Magj'ars and Sclavonians;—the former furiously 
hostile*^ the latter perpetually coquetting with their Museovito 
cotisin,—already divided in their allegiance, and ready on 
provocation to throw it off' altogether. The Austrian Court 
w'onld liave to maintain a ceaseless rivalry with the Czar of 
Kussia ill the affections of her own subjects. Only by treating 
them with justice and respect, by respecting their national 
feelings, by'maintaining their coti. titntional rights, by a faithful 
adherence to Iick. engagements, coidd she retain her hold over 
them, and counteract Hussian intrigues by practically outbidding 
Knssian promises. She would thus find herself, on peril of her 
life, comjiclled to enter on an entirely new lino of policy, and 
become* as just and liberal as she has hitherto been perfidious 
and oppressive ; and of this enforced metamorphosis the consti- 
tnfional indepcndoiice of Hungary must be the fii'st fruits. The 
Makars qannot then be defied, but must-be at ouco conciliated 
andconcoded to. Their old ancestral rights will bo restored to 
them, undet' the guarantee not of oaths but of circumstances; 
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and while Jfmi£farj ivprain'? what she lias lost, <« foil^un will 
^Yall<lch^a and j\h»ldsi\ia ivtain wh.it tlu now possess. 

By such a rcmodelliiii; ol‘ the map oF lMn')pe, therefore, a’l ao 
liavc here brioHy sketched out, a new o»,i of hope, peace, .nid 
])roniise would bo in.iuourated. That pcrpetipal distu:,’ ai.A', or ■ 
fear of disturbance, which has aiistMi frchi the '•trii£r^»Ios or con- 
s])iracios (*f the oppressed nationalities of l*ol.ind, Italy, and 
Hungary, would he h>r over ondo’. <Germany would in libe¬ 
ralized. Italy viould become .* jnogre''siv(*, Hourishiip^, and 
powerful state. Austria, no longer .in uiUencliablc despot,, 
embroiling tlio allaii'^ and interfering with the improvciryjnt of 
Western Europe, would ket‘]> the peace betv\eeii Russia and 
Turkey, and allow the v.ist ro>ources el the basin of the 
Danube, from JVsth to (^latz, to de\clop tlicin&clvcs un¬ 
checked, The Ottt>man Porti would June piuvliasi^d ic.'d 
security by a nominal sacrilii'c of lenitoiv. Enriipe wuuM be 
tor generations, if not fm* feufiirio', and for ever, liberated from 
file dangers ol fi seini-oiient'il bailiansni; tlie cmnmerce of tlie 
East might he oj^cned up foi' the geiieial benclif of tlie luereli.ints 
and prodneeis ol the W i-t; and England and France, diliering 
dn tbe tonns bnt yet hannonious iu the lendencic'- ^f tli^** 
civilisation, might go to re^t in eadi other’s nins. 

That the statesmen of Europe should h*- eoinpreiifrnsivo 
enough in their viow-i or bold enough in th'dr a* lion to under¬ 
take sncli a re settlement as we liave hinted at, we can '.careely 
entertain a hope. With rare eveeptions they are men rather of 
art tliau ofscumce—more ali^orbcd in dail} labour than open 
secular conceptions, 'riiiy net, too, under sncli a iicavy .sj^tus^f 
responsihility a-, forbids them to be eitlier ]>rovidont or uariiig. 
For unfortunately, though sensitively alive to the danger of 
doing too much, they are often utterly dead to the danger ol 
doing too little. As long as they keep in the beaten tracks of 
diplomacy and^act on ohl political traditiuiis, they regard them 
selves as ‘‘"safe men," and give thcrnselvos easyuh.sofutionif they 
fail. Wliereas, if they were to •-trike out a new course, to look 
to a not imtnediaio fnlnre, to rise to the h^ht of a^re.'jt prin¬ 
ciple and a commanding view, they W'ouia feel as if they had 
incurred a risk almost reaching to actual guilt, and for wliich 
only the most signal success could procure thorn an act of in- 
clcmnity. They prefer the probabiVny of being wrong in adher¬ 
ing to the maxims of their prodceessors to tho chance, ai going 
wrong by departing from them. So we do not anticipate that 
they will do more on the present occasion than stop up a few 
gaps, ward off a few dangers, and patch up a few rents. liiis 
probable that tJiey will drive Russia beyoiul the Prnth, the 
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(jnucasus, and tlio isthmus of J’crokoj), and, if she then sues lin* 
peace, will leave lier in undisturbed possession of all her other 
act|Ui.sitions. If this be the case,\\e may have rescued TurL ijixom 
lier ^;iasj), hut we shall lune ^uikmI only a temporary vt'^pito for 
.-'j»<The shadow of Hussiu will still rest upon (loruiany; her 
sublit and saoaeious dipl'ianaey will be at w\»rk as busdy as awi '; 
her inlluenee over the de^pfttio prinees of central Fairrtpe will 
bo unfu'oken, for she will sviJI bo their chief hope and their solo 
kin; ‘ho will continue her aen#*«i on the woild and her hostility 
fo {a*t loin still, but it will bo through Prussia aiul mjt thioii^h 
Austiia as before. Ag iiiist Austria h<*r intrigues will be incts- 
siint and relentless ; slie will kcc)) u]) ])erpetual fermentation in 
fdl her ysjdavonie puwinces, and lead her a most uiujiiiot life. 
It is to he lioped she may throw' her into the ann'« of the liberal 
party, as her he it liope of safety. (Artuin it is that all her 
energies and all Ikt srralagems will be directed to weaken 
Auttria, as hem eltath lua* imiNt direet and eontiguous 1‘oe. Tlie 
peiilous fact will remain, th.it liussia is still the groat hiilwark 
and embodiment of Despotism, < 00 / tlmf tli'> pown'oj 
th(jiii,h rill (ltd iiHiJ fs ]}ti tnil’/oUtf. So hmg, indeed, 

• -Cvl'm^kind and Franco continue united, tho CVir is jiviwtrloss 
to\^esst thorn; the fieedom and eivili^atimi ol tlio West are 
. safeVand they may givi the Jaw' to Europe and impreis their 
tone iijji n her. Jf unhappily Fuglund and Fiaiu*e should over 
bo severed or at enmi<\, then Jvussiawill lesiimo hei "Way; tlie 
coiinterjjoiso to lior ai non v\ill be lost; and slu', and not we, may 
dictate tJie future of the world. We cannot tell what fresh 
.combinations or so; .'nations years or circmnstanec'^ may bring 
hw’e}i. . It is possible that a otate of things may recur in which, 
for a long [leriod, w'e and our next neighbours may have our 
hands so full cither of disputes or internal disturbances as to bo 
unable to watch Russia with tin* necessary vigilance, or to curb 
her with the roijuisite peremptory vigour. She may ju’ofit by 
tlie iiilervhl to consolidate her sway over Germany, to extend 
her control over Sweden anil Denmark, and to prosecute her 
intrigues for the disincmherment of Austria; and when 'vo 
again awa?te to tho apeessity and ‘he capacity for action we m:y 
find much to undo, nistead of 1 little to jirevent. In the name, 
therefore, of future peace,.in tho name of future progress, we 
would most ongerly and pertinaciously urge upon tho Statesmen 
of Fairope to use the rare anrl brilliant opportunity which is now 
afforded them of establishing the territorial arrangements of tho 
Continent on a footing which may bo able to withstand alike the 
s^^fts of revolution and tlie hurricane of war—a footing liopeful 
Ml^iration and fertile in promise of good, because based upon 
j|^'reiice for human feelings and respect for human rights. 






